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Equipment for Carbonizing Purposes 


Special Form of Boxes to Contain the 


Parts to Be Treated 





Arrangement of a 


Recently Constructed Cementation Plant 


arrangement of a cementation plant for a car- 

vuilding works have been obtained from Fred- 
eric Schreibman, a consulting industrial engineer 
of Belgium, who has been practising in this country 
since the German occupation of Belgium forced him 
to come to the United States. The accompanying 
drawings will serve largely by way of description, 
but the following notes may be added. 

The main feature is the design of the cementa- 
tion pots. which are made of stove plate. They have 
an arrangement of ribs on the outside so that they 
may be stacked closely together and yet provide 
flues for the passage all around the pots of the prod- 
ucts of combustion. This applies to the tops of the 
pots as well as the bottom. As indicated in the 
drawings, the channels formed in the bottom and 


or details of a recent reconstruction and re- 
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CRANE HOOKS FOR HANDLING CEMENTATION POT 








tops are arranged diagonally with respect to the 
general dimensions. This favors the movement of 
the gases from end to end and at the same time 
gives direction to the flow of gas that is calculated to 
prevent the so-called channeling action within the 
furnace. The stacking of the boxes is, of course, 
facilitated with a resultant conservation of furnace 
space. 

The ribs on the sides of the pots are utilized 
also for handling. A special form of crane hook is 


shown among the drawings. Hung from a crane, it 
is utilized after the fashion of ice tongs, but with 
two carrying points on each side. While the stand- 
ard size of there cementation boxes is 8 x 8 x 26 
in, a longer and deeper type of box for long pieces 
is provided, this being still 8 in. in width, but hav- 
ing a length of 7 ft. inside. 


The reinforcing of the 


MADE OF STOVE PLATE 





‘lhe Cementation Box and Crane Hook for Handling it 
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sides, forming also the gas 
passages, is shown in one.of 
the drawings. 

In laying out the cemen- 
tation plant itself, use was 
made of three old oil-burn 
ing furnaces which were re- 
built, two of them constitut 
ing a double furnace. Two 
large coke burning furnaces 
were also built. The latter 
are constructed with an air 
space inclosed in the walls, 
simulating the thermos bot 
tle with its advantage in the 
reduction of the heat 
through the non-conducting 
quality of the confined rare 
fied air. 


losses 


The sketch of the plan of 
the building shows where 
parts to be case hardened 
are piled and where the car- 
bonizing material is stored. 
in between are stacked the 
empty carbonizing pots. As 
they are filled they are car- 
ried on trucks to a central 


Cementation Box 
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point with respect to the furnaces and there + |eq 
awaiting their turn in the furnace. As the box: 

to be removed from the furnace, a water-quen 
tank, mounted on wheels, is moved to a conve) 
position near the furnace and the contents of 
pots dumped into a wire basket and immerss« 
the water. The empty pots are then again retu: 

to the filling space. The cooled carbonized art 

go into the adjoining storage spaces and the car 
izing material may be removed from time to t 
from the tanks and dried for use again. In this | 
ticular plant the material used is known as pea 
and is used over and over until it has 
the form of dust. 

Each of the larger furnaces has space for 
pots or boxes, the larger oil burning furnace tal 
12 boxes and the small one 6, a total capacity of 1: 
In regular procedure the furnaces are charged tw 
daily, which would give a capacity of 3€) boxes 


assul 











day. The plant was laid out to take care of sor 
3000 parts per day, requiring 219 pots. Thus 
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io be Hardened Are Marked 








Parts 


siderable latitude exists between requirements and 
furnace capacity. The arrangement for the long 
pieces, comprising four furnaces and an independent 
water tank, is shown in the sketch. 

One of the illustrations is a reproduction of 
part of a blue print which is supplied to the cementa- 
tion department. It is calculated to give quickly 
the information concerning the part of each arti le 
which is to be carbonized and therefore the parts 0! 
these articles which must be protected against th 
influence of the carbonizing material. 


The Lake Erie Forge & Machine Company, Clev 
land, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $0, 
000, to succeed the Lake Erie Forging Company: The 
company’s stock has been increased to take care of ' 
growing business, but no plant extensions are plan! 


Improvements at the plant of the Penn Steel & | 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., will enable the company 
increase its working force. The old puddle and heating 


furnaces are being torn down and improved ones bu 
New boilers will be installed. 
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Shell Turning and Washing Machines 


\ line of heavy-duty lathes for shell turning and a 
‘ial machine for cleansing the shells of chips, etc., 
e been developed by the Pottstown Machine Com- 
ny, Pottstown. The lathes are built in three different 
es for shells ranging from 3 to 12 in. in diameter and 





vy-Duty Lathe with Two Toolposts Designed Primaril 
irning 12-In. Shells, but Also Capable of Being Used for 
the Rough Turning of Heavy Forgings 


washing machine is made for shells having diame- 
rs of 220 and 270 mm. respectively. 
The washing machine consists essentially of a tank 
ntaining the cleansing fluid, a six-armed spider on 
ch the shells are hung and an apparatus for revolv- 
the spider. Each arm of the spider has a cradle 
size of which is varied according to the shell that is 
ng washed. This spider dips into a solution of hot 
la water which comes within 3 in. of the top of the 
nk, the heat being supplied by a steam pipe projecting 
m one corner of the tank. 
The shells to be washed are placed in the cradle by 
the cantilever crane. After the shell is placed in the 
adle it slides along a bar as the spider rotates, being 
tipped as it drops into the water to bring the mouth 
ipward and allow the air to escape and the shell to fill 
vith water. After the shell has traveled downward for 
ibout 1 ft., it tips back so that the mouth points toward 
the bottom of the tank, thus allowing the chips, etc., to 
out, while a further cleansing is given by a steam 
As the shell emerges from the water, it points 
»wnward to facilitate draining and by the time it ar- 
at the unloading station the heat has thoroughly 
lried it. The cantilever crane is again brought into use 
emove the shell to the table. 
\ motor having a capacity of 11% to 2 hp. drives the 
ishing machine, the starting and stopping being con- 
led by a shaft located directly in back of the crane 
| coming through the hollow shaft of the spider. A 
rip motion is provided which causes the spider to move 
rough one-sixth of a complete revolution and stop, 
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thus enabling a shell to be removed and another placea 
in the cradle. This machine, which has a capacity of 
2000 shells 6 in. in diameter per day and from 800 to 
1000 of the larger sizes, is sunk into the ground so that 
the loading station is approximately 30 in. from the 
floor. 

The lathe, which is designed for 12-in. shells, is pro 
vided with two tool posts and it is pointed out can also 
be used as a single-purpose machine as well as for the 
rough turning of forgings. The swing over the bed is 
24 in. and the maximum length of work that can be 
accommodated is 57 in. The lathe is belt driven, the 
diameter of the driving pulley being 28 in., while the 
face width is 6 in. 


War Prices for German Ore and Steel 


The extent to which the war has affected the prices 
of materials in the German iron and steel industry 
is indicated by the subjoined analysis, published by 
Engineering, London. Prices are marks per ton: 


Pig lron 
Ir M ! I I 

Period Ore Quality lets Shapes iro! 
Third quarter, 1914 12.60 69.4 ‘ Lit 4 to 
Fourth quarter, 1914 12.80 74.0 Of ( Mto9d 
First quarter, 1915 12.8 74.4 10.0 11¢ 4 tog 
second quarter, 1915 l I ) 120 LSot if 
Third quarter, 191 | 14 L4 
Fourth quarter, 191 16.34 l l to 1 
First quarter, 1916 16.30 Ss | 0 140 to 166 
second quarter, 1916 17.0¢ l4 


Raw material and unfinished steel rose more mod 
erately than the finished materials. The most important 
advance in steel quotations took effect only after the 
end of the business year 1915-16. Despite this most of 
the companies showed brilliant balance sheets for the 
year. The sales of the German Steel Works Union 
amounted to only 3,200,000 tons out of an aggregate 
steel production of 14,750,000 tons. 


Fifty Colleges Offer Men for Technical Service 


The services of many thousand alumni of specialized 
training, representing 50 of the leading universities, col 
leges, and technical schools throughout the country, 
have been tendered to the Government by Dr. William 
McClellan, director of the Intercollegiate Intelligence 
Sureau, organized in Washington several weeks ago 
Dr. McClellan sent this telegram to President Wilson 
and the Council of National Defense: “The Intercollegi- 
ate Intelligence Bureau advises you that 50 of the larg 
est and most prominent universities, colleges, and tech- 
nical schools throughout the country are ready to pro- 
vide the nation with men of specialized training for 
every need which may arise in your plans for national 
defense.” 
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Shells to Be Cleaned of Chips, Dirt, Etc., Are Placed in Cradles on the Spider and Immerse d in a Solution of Hot Soda 
Water, Provisicn Being Made for Tilting Them in Their Progress to Insure Thorough Draining 
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PHOSPHORUS IN STEEL 


Its Determination by a New Method Using an 
Ammoniacal Water Solution of Molybdate 


BY CHARLES M. JOHNSON* 


WING to the high price of molybdic acid the author 
decided some months ago to prepare it from the 
ore for use in the laboratories under his supervision. 

Early in the experiments, it occurred to him not 
to carry the process to the molybdic acid stage. Why 
not dissolve the ammonium molybdate, which is ob- 
tained first in the manufacture, direct in the required 
ammonia, and then in the nitric acid? It seemed use- 
less and wasteful to obtain ammonium molybdate, drive 
off its ammonia and then right about face to convert 
it into ammonium molybdate again as a preparatory 
step in the concoction of the usual nitrie acid solution 
of ammonium molybdate. 

The ammonium molybdate, equivalent to the quan- 
tity of molybdic acid used in the usual nitric acid 
solution of it, was weighed, dissolved in water and the 
required ammonia, allowing for the ammonia in the 
ammonium molybdate itself. This solution was poured 
into the amount of 1.20 nitric acid called for in the 
formula. A nice clear solution was obtained which 
did not stay clear very long, but clouded with a white 
precipitate of molybdic acid. The volume of the pre- 
cipitate was small, but on filtering out this precipitate 
the clear filtrate, so obtained, again clouded in a few 
hours, and so on apparently indefinitely. Many varia- 
tions of the proportions of acid, water and ammonia 
were tried, but the clouding invariably resulted. 

This failure suggested an attempt to precipitate 
the phosphorus by adding the ammoniacal water solu- 
tion of the molybdate to the usual solution of the steel 
in 1.13 nitric acid. This was tried, but only a partial 
precipitation resulted, or all, or, as in some 
instances, the whole mass set to a yellowish jelly. 
This pointed to the need of more acid. It was inter- 
esting to see in the case of the clear still acid solution 
of the steel, containing the required amount of 50 cc. 
of the ammoniacal water solution of the molybdate, 
the phosphorus begin to precipitate on the addition of 
more acid. This precipitation became quantitative only 
when the additional acid was put in. 

The next step was to try to dissolve the steel or 
iron in 1.20 nitric acid instead of 1.13 acid. This 
gave quantitative and prompt precipitation of the yel- 
low phosphomolybdate. 


nOoTLE at 


The Old Methed and the New One 


The following are the principal details of the old 
method and the new one. The old method, as prac- 
tised by the author called for a molybdate solution to 
be made by dissolving 185 grams of 85 per cent 
molybdic acid and 2 grams of ignited molybdic acid 
in 900 c.c. of 0.95 sp. gr. ammonia water and 250 c.c. 
of water. This solution is then poured slowly into 
2700 c.c. of 1.20 nitric acid, cooling the latter fre- 
quently to prevent overheating; 50 c.c. were used to 
precipitate 1.63 grams of the steel sample dissolved in 
45 c.c. of 1.13 nitric acid. 

The new ammoniacal water solution is made by 
dissolving 220 grams of ammonium molybdate and 200 
grams of ammonium nitrate in 2000 c.c. of water to 
which have been added 200 c.c. of 1:1 ammonia water 
(0.90 sp. gr. ammonia water diluted with an equal 
volume of water). The whole mixture when dissolved 
is diluted to four liters and filtered, but the filter should 
not be washed. 

The solution of the ammonium molybdate can be 
effected most conveniently by dividing the same into 
four 55-gram portions, placing each portion in a sep- 
arate beaker. Also, 50 grams of ammonium nitrate, 
500 c.c. of water and 50 c.c. of the ammonia water 
are put in each of the four beakers. The contents of 
the beakers are heated and stirred until all of the 
white salt is dissolved and nothing remains but some 





*The anthor is chief chemist 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Crucible Steel Company of 
America, 
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slimy flocculent matter, if anything is insoluble at 
Rinse the contents of the four beakers into a 
stoppered boitle and dilute to four liters. Mix 
by frequently inverting the bottle. The four-liter 
tion is then filtered, but the filter must not be wa 
for if it is washed, in the author’s experience, 
of the impurities on the filter run through and rer 
the filtered solution turbid. The filtering can be 
with slight suction on a paper pulp filter or thro 
a porous filtering crucible. This forezoing sch« 
gives a beautifully clear solution which remains 
fectly clear indefinitely. At least this is true of | 
solutions that the writer has prepared from ammoniu 
molybdate that he has made. 

The 1.20 nitric acid is prepared by mixing 1250 


c.c. of the 1.42 sp. gr. ¢.p. nitric acid -vith 1950 
c.c. of water. This should give 1.20 nitric acid 
room temperature of 27.5 deg. C. The 1.13 acid r 


ferred to is prepared by mixirg 2450 c.c. of water with 
700 c.c. of 1.42 nitric acid; 50 c.c. of the clear filtered 
ammoniacal water solution of the molybdate is used to 
precipitate the phosphorus in 1.63 grams of steel dis. 
solved in 45 c.c. of the 1.20 nitric acid. 


Advantages of the New Method 


The advantages of the method are: 


The total amount of nitric acid consumed is less than 
the old way, even when the 1.13 acid is allowed for. The 
nitric acid in 50 c.c. of the old acid molybdic solution plus 
that in the 45 ec.c. of 1.13 used to dissolve the steel, when 
figured to 1.42 basis, exceeds that contained in the 45 cx 
of 1.20 acid used in the new method to dissolve th; 

The extra expense of producing molybdic acid from thé 
ore is saved by stopping the process when the ammoniun 
molybdate is obtained. 


steel 


The simplicity of the preparation of the ammoniacal water 
solution of the ammonium molybdate as compared to the 
elaborate method of preparing the acid molybdate solution in 
nitric acid 

The handlir 


on the 


g of the acid molybdate is disagreeable, hard 
clothes and fingers of the operator and on table tops 
The slightly ammoniacal water solution is harmless in all of 
these particulars 


As stated the slightly ammoniacal water solut’on keeps 
as clear as distilled water once it has been properly filtered, 
while the acid nitric solution of the molybdate very slowly, 


but constantly, becomes turbid and therefore its precip.tating 
power is lessening continuously. 
Four liters of the ammoniacal water solut:on can be pre- 


pared ready for use in a half day's time 


lables of Comparative Results of Analyzing Steels When 
Using the Two Solutions 
Slightly Nitr'c 
Ammon acal Acid 


Water 
Solution of 
Molybdate, 
Phosphorus, 

Per Cent 


Solution 
of Ammonium 
Molybdate, 
lho pho_us, 


Sample Per Cent 


eG (Mes hd vow d Raha Ra ake eee 0054 0.056 
I ae laa ace ae eet tee 0.023 0023 
I SEEM. on hak womans eee 0.019 0.018 
PO BOE ckaldaetcan ue haan bas 0.056 0054 
EE ie Wb abe k Ee ae a ee ee 0013 0.014 
MG. Sirisvs eegwe ah cies ae eed 0058 0058 
Pn Getwvevciwden eons Lontseee 0.042 0 044 
TOG Miwach esawe eae wee eis 0.052 0052 
Pee, SOORitseeavanie hae ed 0.055 0052 
PG; BAGG ks dente wves whew 0042 0.044 
Pe He ch acackuee aba ee 0.736 0.730 
Paty ee Rs o.64.4:4-0 borane oN 0.006 0 004 
PO, GEE aks thcuek ave taaw net 0.050 0.049 
NE OA: caiveobtkacawwanw aa 0.025 0.025 
RUSK. EO nie dS Sask aoe o0.8 aes ee 0.058 0 076 
Pig iron standard A........ 0.097 0.096 


U. 8. Government Standards 
U. S. Bureau, 


Phosphorus 
Value 
Pig iron, D. third set....... 0.610 0.602 
OR RO VEN is 6 ala S die alee Bee 0.104 0.105 
Pee Cs, BPG sas dn tuaees 0.540 0.545 
ok em ee 0.119 0.120 


The results given in the two tables are not averages, 
but single determinations just as they were obtained 
by the operator who did not know the phosphorus 
values of the samples or standards with which he was 
working. Averages would give exact agreements. 


The office of the William J. Breen Company, pig-iron 
and coke dealer, was removed on April 1 from 84 State 
Street, Boston, to 148 State Street. 
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NE of the most in- 

( ) teresting features 
of the Springdaie 

nt is the brass recov- 
system. The ma- 

nery and apparatus 

r this work are housed 

a separate building. 

a pit under the fires 
the casting shop is 
industrial track and 

the ashes and skimmings 
ire loaded into a car 
nd run up to the ground 
level. The car is then run 
over the yard system of 
ndustrial tracks to the 
recovery building, where 
its contents are weighed 
and then dumped 
nto a bucket conveyor, 
which discharges the 
ashes, skimmings and 
sweepings into an ele- 
vated hopper from 


*Second and concluding 
part of an article dealing 
with the plants and practices 

f the Stam‘ord Rolling Mills 


‘ompyny The first part ap- The Molds, Arranged on an Industrial Car, Are Poured Di- 
ired in Tue IRON AGE, rectly from the Furnace in Which the Recovered Metal Is 
larch 29 Melted 





tion of the Riffle Table in the Foreground Causes the Particles of Brass in the C 
Fires and the Skimmings and Sweepings to Sink to the Bottom and Be Caught in t 
Material Pass.ng Off the Table 
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w nic tne I ¢ 
ted ravit ! 

volving screen rhe 
tailings from th are 
delivered through it 

chutes to a picker table 
where thi cinders ar 
sorted and the arse 
pieces of brass, coal and 
coke removed. The cin 


ders and clinkers then 
go to a small jaw 
crusher, from which 
they are conveyed to re- 
volving crushers, where 
the material is ground 
more finely and again 
lifted by a bucket con- 
veyor to a rotating siz- 
ing screen. The small 
particles drop through 
this screen and are con- 
veyed directly to a jig- 
ging machine and the 
large pieces pass out of 
the end and into the 
crusher again From 
this crusher they are 
once more lifted to the 
screen, this cycle con 
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tinuing until the pieces are reduced to dimensions 
which permit them to fall through the screen. 
After the cinders have been screened, water is 
mixed with them, just previous to their passing to 
a four-compartment jig and then to a riffle table. 
Practically all of the metal is recovered either 
through the jig or from the riffle table, even to the 
most minute particles. The recovered metal is next 
run through a drying machine of the revolving type 
and then through a magnetic separator which re- 
moves any steel or iron which may have become 
mixed with the brass. 

The recovered metal is then carried to an adjoin- 
ing building, where it is melted and cast into ingot 
form. On the draw-off side of the furnace is a pit 
in which is a length of industrial track and a spe- 
cial car arranged to hold a number of molds in a 
nearly vertical position and placed so that they can 





4 50,000-Lb. Riehle Testing 

Connect It to Any Muffle in the Ant ng De 
be successively moved directly under the discharge 
spout. Each heat is analyzed and its contents noted. 
The ingots are then cut up and used in the casting 
shop. 


Executive Offices and Laboratory 


The executive offices of the company are located 
at the Springdale plant, occupying the space over 
the shipping room. On this floor, also, are the chem- 
ical, physical and metallurgical laboratories, im- 
portant parts of the scheme of production. The 
laboratories establish the standards for all raw ma- 
terials purchased and check incoming shipments by 
analyses. Each lot of metal cast is drilled and each 
caster’s work is analyzed to check mixtures. This 
is a most important part of the work and upon its 
thoroughness and precision depends the reputation 
of the company for turning out a superior quality 
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Machine, a 70-Set Electrolysis Boar 
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of product. A variation of more than 2 per 
in the proportion of constituents of the mixture or 
the presence of more than 0.1 per cent of impu 

is sufficient to cause the rejection of a cast bar. 
jected bars are either remelted or sold to mak: 
inferior quality of metal. Another important 

of the work of the laboratory in the past year 
been the checking of chemical and physical ana! 

of products destined for foreign government 
verify the analyses of chemists assigned to ins; 
tion work. 

The equipment of the laboratory is complete for 
the work assigned to it. For physical tests, a 50 
000-lb. Riehle testing machine is installed. Fo; 
making copper and lead analyses, there is a 70-set 
electrolysis board of a special type and two sets of 
Veit electro-analysis apparatus. To check annealing 


furnace temperatures in the mill a pyrometer r- 





Selective Swit 


Laboratory 


Pyrometer with a 


the Equipment of the 


cording instrument is located in the laborator 
This is equipped with a selective switch so that 
record can be made of the temperature of any muffie 
at will. There is the usual array of chemical a] 
paratus, water stills, electric stoves and ovens and 
similar equipment. Another section of the labora 
tory is a metallographic department which has thé 
latest facilities for making photomicrograp! 
studies. The company makes large use of this s* 
tion of the laboratory to check and correct oper: 
ing methods and to establish the precise standaras 
made possible by the results of its work and studi 


Other Features of Springdale Plant 
For the proper care of the operatives in the event 


of accident or illness there is provided a modern 
hospital department with a trained nurse and at- 


tendant always on duty. This department is 
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lipped with the latest and best outfit for mill 
rk that can be obtained. Although the company 
s paid much attention to the installation of me- 
nical safeguards, it is not possible to eliminate 
ose minor injuries which are incidental to brass 
ll work. 
In both plants of the company, considerable at- 
tion has been paid to the fire risk, and careful 
inning has resulted in the placing of hydrant 
ises and Ajax chemical tanks at strategic points. 
iter for fire purposes is stored in large tower 
nks. The vacuum system of steam heating is 
ployed. A separate building houses two 75-hp. 
ilers, which are used only for heating purposes. 
Steam pressure is maintained at 50 to 60 lb. and 
nters the shop through a reducing valve at a pres- 
ire of 1 to 2 lb. There is a blacksmith shop for 
ill purposes. 


the Casting Shop Are n Sets of 12 Instead of 


power for operating the plant is purchased 
local generating plant. The erergy con- 
is in excess of 500,000 kw.-hr. a month. 
having a capacity of 1500 hp. are installed. 
the large machines are equipped with inde- 
nt motors, and in every case the grouping of 
is arranged, as far as possible, so that any 
the series of machines may be shut down 
disarranging the routing of materials. The 
rolling mill motors have auto-control boards 
topping and starting as well as reversing 
nes, controllers, etc. Both lighting and power 
are run in steel conduit, the former leading 
panel board so that the lighting of the mill 
e readily controlled from one point. There 
bout 16 lights to a circuit, four 60-watt nitro- 
amps being placed together in a cluster in a 
g reflector. 
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Set in Rectangular Holes, Lined with Fire 
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A nearby river furnishes facilities for securing 
an adequate water supply at a small cost. A dam 
has been built across the river at a point about 200 
ft. from the plant, and the water flows through 
coated cast-iron pipes to a pump that raises it to a 
12,000-gal. tower tank, 50 ft. high, which furnishes 
pressure for mill service. For cleaning the waste 
water and recovering the oil from it for furthe 
use, a filtration plant has been installed. 

The general superintendent of the Springdale 
mill until March 1 was William C. McGrath, who 
has since been made assistant to the general man 
ager. He entered the brass business in 1908 in 
the rolling mill department of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., continuing with that 
company until June, 1915. For the next year he 
was active as a consulting and operating engineer 
in the installation and operation of several brass 





Which Is the Custo Practice ind the ¢ ble Ar 
brick Just in Front of tl ( B 


foundries and rolling mills. He assumed his present 
position in July, 1916. Max Wright, who was until 
recently night superintendent and had previously 
had a long experience in metal-working industries 
in Mexico, has been made general superintendent 
of the No. 1 mill; A. B. Kelsey is assistant super 
intendent of this mill; Robert Whidden, night super 
intendent; A. P. Meng, chief chemist; J. W. Blake 
man, master mechanic, and J. E. Hedgecock is in 
charge of the brass recovery plant 


The Stamford Plant 
Mill No. 2 is located on Fairfield Avenue in 
Stamford, and is notable among the plants making 
copper alloys, as it was designed and built for the 
special purpose of making cupro-nickel, one of the 
least known and most difficult -to make of all the 
cupric mixtures. Its chief use at the present time 
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is for bullet sheathings for small-arms ammunition, 
but its commercial use in other lines is extending. 
The writer asked the chief inspector for a foreign 
government where America stood on the production 
of this metal, and he replied: “We have had the 
usual difficulties that one finds in turning out a 
new product but on the whole are now getting from 
American producers cupro-nickel of a quality which 
does not necessitate an excessive amount of rejec- 
tions. In this particular plant they have overcome 
practically all difficulties and the standard of qual- 
ity is very high. It is hardly fair, though, to com- 
pare this plant with its special equipment and facil- 
ities with the ordinary plant which is making 
cupro-nickel with brass equipment.” 

As originally designed, the main rolling mill 
combined a monitor roof with a sawtooth section on 
one side. It has been in operation but a few 
months, but it has already become necessary to add 
three more sawtooth sections, which give largely 
increased floor space. There are two casting shops 
with 48 fires each, and the general arrangement of 
these shops is the same as in the Springdale plant. 

The first breaking-down mill consists of a pair 
of 20 x 24-in. rolls, driven by a 250-hp. motor. A 
second breaking-down mill of the same size has only 
a 150-hp. motor, as it is not used for the heaviest 
reductions. There are two running-down mills, each 
a double mill with two stands of 20 x 24-in. rolls 
driven by individual 200-hp. motors. The usual 
speeds of the rolls are 90 to 100 ft. per min. for 
breaking down, approximately 200 ft. for running 
down and 200 to 225 ft. for the finishing mills. 

The finishing mills in this plant are a new prod- 
uct and will be of special interest to rolling mill 
men. There are eight of these mills with 121% x 
16-in. rolls, arranged in four double sets. The 
form of mill is quite different from the usual type. 
Each mill is self-contained, the rolls are driven by 
75-hp. motors, the pinions are inclosed and the 
lubrication is by forced feed. These mills afford 
great economy of floor space and the arrangement 
is such that one roller operates two stands. In 
place of the usual cast-iron spindle and coupling, or 
wabbler, with its wooden spreader sticks, the spin- 
dles in these mills are of forged steel and the 
coupling is a universal joint which makes a connec- 
tion between driving pinions and roll necks that is 
free from blacklash. Cut-steel herringbone gears 
and chilled iron rolls which are water cooled inter- 
nally are used and the mills are equipped with fully 
automatic, motor-driven blocking machines. 


Other Equipment at Stamford Mill 


This mill has three double-chamber muffles of 
the same under-fired oil-fuel type as are in use at 
the Springdale plant with a similar arrangement of 
cooling beds. Besides the pickle tubs located near 
the cooling beds. there is a set in front of each pair 
of finishing mills. These tubs are approximately 
4 x 20 ft. in size, and around each is a grating 
covering the pit beneath. These pits have an acid- 
resisting tile flooring on a concrete base and are ar- 
ranged with a steep angle to afford drainage. Over 
each set of tubs is a serving crane and the coils of 
metal are handled on racks as has been described. 

Cupro-nickel is pickled in a snecial bui'ding de- 
signed for this product. As is well known by cupro- 
nickel manufacturers, this product has given con- 
siderable trouble in the pickling on account of the 
solution necessary to obtain the required finish 
being of such strength that the fumes given off are 
most objectionable. The company’s laboratories 
have perfected a mixture for cupro-nickel pickling 
which, while obtaining the proper finish, does not 
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give off these objectionable fumes. This me¢ 
enables the company to finish this process in n 
less time than by the former practice. This b 
ing has four sets of pickle tubs served by a tra 
ing crane and a drying-out machine is installe 
front of each set of tubs. 

The finishing department is similar in eq 
ment to the one in the Springdale mill. A-feat 
of No. 2 mill is the press department which 
eight cupping presses and the necessary installat 
of tumbling barrels and rotary hot-blast dry 
machines. 

Other Buildings at Stamford 

The railroad siding at the Stamford mill is in a 
cut 18 ft. below the ground level. This necessitates 
the employment of some interesting facilities for 
loading and unloading. In the center of the unload- 
ing platform, on which an industrial track is laid, 
is erected a concrete elevator tower so that mate- 
rials can be unloaded upon the industrial cars which 
are run on the elevator platform, lifted to the level 
of the first or second story of the storage building, 
turned and run off upon the yard system of tracks 
which serves all parts of the plant. Boxes of fin- 
ished product are landed by a chute on the loading 
platform which is near the shipping room. Coal 
and coke are handled as in the No. 1 plant, except 
that the bucket elevator has a lift of 75 ft. and the 
coal is delivered over a space 400 ft. long. 

A building which was on the property when pur- 
chased has been utilized for office purposes. The 
machine shop and toolroom are in a separate build- 
ing, which has a thorough equipment of machine 
tools for the repair and upkeep of mills, presses and 
dies. A capacious building near the machine shop 
has a modern equipment of lockers, toilets and wash- 
ing facilities for the rolling mill employees. A 
smaller building adjoining one of the casting shops 
affords similar conveniences for the casters and their 
helpers. A boiler house shelters two 75-hp. boilers 
for heating. 

Electric power is purchased to run the machinery 
and the rated capacity of the motors installed is 
about 2400 hp. The water supply is furnished from 
the city mains, the piping system furnishing a com- 
bination of mill service and fire line, fed usually 
from a tank on a 50-ft. tower. A 6-in. city main 
enters this plant from the street and just outside 
of the rolling mill is placed a gate valve with an in- 
dicator post, this valve having a 2'4-in. by-pass 
to compensate for any loss that may occur in the mill 
system. On the 4-in. riser to the tank a vertical 
swinging check valve is placed between the gate 
valves. In case of fire, the gate valve on the city 
main is opened. allowing the city pressure of about 
60 Ib. to come in. thereby overcoming the mill serv- 
ice pressure of about 22 lb. and automatically closing 
the check valve on the tank riser. In case of failure 
of the city service. the 25.000 gal. of water stored 
in the tank and pit become immediately available 
by the automatic opening of the check valve. 


Filtering the Mill Drainage 


The water from the pickle tanks is drained to 4 
settling tank cuite remote from the mill. The water 
from the muffle cooling beds and roll pits is led to a 
filtering plant consisting of two pump pits and four 
filtering sections. The drains enter the first pump 
pit, which is 1014 ft. deep, at a point 1 ft. below the 
pump house floor. At the same level, on the opnosite 
side of the pit. is an overflow pipe. A centrifugal 


pump carries the water from this n't to the first 
filtering chamber. which is filled with broken stone. 
The problem of removing grease and oil from the 
water is met by installing 2%-in. drain pipes at the 
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Mill Drainage Is Filtered to Prevent the Discharge « 
Water and the Oil 


water level of two of the chambers as shown. 


pipes lead to an oil separator, where the oil is ex- 
tracted to be used again and the water flows to the 
econd pump pit. The partitions between the several 

imbers are staggered so that the water flows 
from the bottom of the first and third chambers 

i from the top of the second and fourth. The last 
nree chambers are filled with charcoal. The last 


chamber discharges into a large pump pit, 


also has an overflow pipe on the opposite side : 


usual water level. From this pit a triplex 
elevates the water to the mill service tank 


il 


drainage from the plant. 


ndent of the Stamford plant; D. 


e mechanical engineer of both plants is C 
, Who was previously assistant to the mechan- 
igineer of the Bridgeport Brass Company. 
Evans began work in the Coe Brass branch 
American Brass Company, Ansonia, Conn., and 


id special opportunities to carry on 


work in the brass industry. The electrical 


eer is Benjamin Offen. 


he Stamford Rolling Mills Company has a cap- 
ck of $2,335,000, of which $2,000,000 is com 

tock. The officers of ‘the company are Evans 

Dick, president; Harry Wright, vice-president 

Potter, vice-president ; 
Shaw, secretary and treasurer. The directors 


general manager: E. 


Evans R. Dick, Dick Bros., Inc., New 


lirects the financial policy of the company; 
Wright, who is also president of the Con- 


ited Rolling Mills & Foundry Company, 
ce, DD.  ¥, 


instrumental in the building up of the pres- 
isiness from the little original German silver 
at Springdale; E. C. Potter, New York, a 
re real estate operator; A. M. Plyer, Metcalf 





ove. This installation has resulted in great econ 
omy in the use of city water and in the saving of 
oil and removes any possible objection against 


Melville K. Weill is assistant general manager 
harge of the Stamford plant. After serving in 
us capacities in brass foundries and machine 
n this country, he went to Mexico, where for 

20 years he was engaged as a mechanical en- 
eer in mining and rolling mill work with 
Consolidated Rolling Mills & Foundry Company, 
| in the management of iron and stock mills 
he had an interest. F. H. Wilkie is assistant 


night superintendent; H. C. Rhéaume, 
eer, and Edwin Peters, foreman of the casting 


, Mexico, and has been the man 
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Brothers & Co., the well-known woolen house of 
New York and Rhode Island, and R. M. Tolin, who 
is also secretary and treasurer of the Consolidated 
Mills & Foundry Company. H. H. Smock is general 
auditor in charge of all accounting, E. M. Franklin 
is production manager, E. T. Cuenin is general 
purchasing agent and traffic manager, P. F. Head 
is purchasing agent, and E. K. Wiley is superin- 
tendent of stores. The sales office of the company 
is at 23 Broad Street, New York City, and is in 
charge of R. M. Tolin. 


Book Reviews 


Manufacture of Artillery Munitions. By L. P. Alford, 
EF. H. Colvin, Robert Mawson, FE. A. Suverkrop and 


John H. Van Deventer. Pages, xii 765, 6 x 9 

in.; illustrations about 675. Published by McGraw 

Hill Book Company, New York. Price $6. 

The book is a reprint of a series of articles which 
have appeared in the American Machinist in the past 


three years, with some additions. The purpose is “to 
preserve a record of some of the great work done in 
the United States and Canadian machine shops in pro 
lucing munitions for the belligerent nations of Europe.” 

The selection and placing of machinery in shops and 
the successive operations and tools and gages required 


for the manufacture of the common types of British, 


French and Russian shells, fuses, detonators, primer 
and cases are profusely illustrated and described In 
most cases the time required for each operatior 1s 


specified, though the manufacturer in calculating costs 
should not be misled by these figures, which do not take 
nto account the larg: percentage of rejections due to 
most exacting limits of dimensions, physical tests and 
hemical analyses 

\ chapter, “Making Shells with Regular Shop Equip 


ment,” describes how a bridge shop, with a few extra 
home-made tools, was transformed into an arsenal. 
Other chapters describe how parts are produced in 
shops whose product in times of peace extremely 


varied. Only a few firms at present engaged in muni 
tions manufacture realized at the beginning the im 
mense amount of gages and tools required and conse 
quently few placed early orders for sufficient toolroom 
equipment. Commenting on this condition, in the ap 
pendix, the authors state, “after learning from the hard 
school of experience, it is now realized that toolroom 
machinery should have been bought during the first 
period.” There is much information which is the result 
of actual experience in a number of shops that will 
be of great value to the prospective manufacturer of 
ammunition and will prevent costly experiments and 
delays. 

As there is a simi.arity between European and 
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American ammunition this book will also be found of 
value to the engineer and tool designer who may soon 
be called upon to assist in converting their shops into 
munition factories. G. F. MATTESON. 


A booklet entitled “Protecting Your Factory from 
Fire,” written by Chief William Guerin, has been pub- 
tished by the Pyrene Mfg. Company, New York. The 
author, formerly organizer of the New York City Fire 
Prevention Bureau, is chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee of the Safety First Federation of America. 
He states his object as the desire to show that the 
prevention of fire is the best and cheapest form of 
insurance. The book contains chapters on organizing 
a fire drill and fire brigade and points out the hazards 
which must be eliminated and the appliances which 
should be installed. A series of report forms are in- 
cluded which should be used to keep a prevention system 
efficient. The volume is paper bound, contains 77 pages, 
§ x 8 in., and is fully illustrated, principally with Pyrene 
appliances and utensils. A price of $1 has been put on 
the book. 


How an employees’ association may develop is indi 
cated in what may be called a year book issued by the 
3arber-Colman Association, an organization of em 
ployees of the Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Ill. 
The book is an example of the profusely illustrated 
iarge-size book in which special attention has been paid 
to typographical display. While most of the 168 pages 
are given over to employee activities throughout the 
year, indicating a large number and variety of athletic 
and social organizations within the association, it gives 
some space to the growth of the plant and a description 
of products, such as the milling cutters and hobbing 
machines, 


“Combustion in the Fuel Bed of Hand-Fired Fu 
naces” is the title of technical paper No. 137, by Henry 
Kreisinger and others, issued for general distribution 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. It furnishes data for the design of 
coal-burning grates and furnaces and their efficient 
yperation and gives light on clinker trouble as related 
to fusibility of ash and also the possibility of a high 
rate of gasification of coal in gas producers 


Automobile Parts Consolidation 


The Standard Parts Company, Cleveland, which has 
a capital stock of $4,000,000, has acquired the Western 
Spring & Axle Company, with plants at Cincinnati, 
Carthage and Canton, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Con- 
nersville, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo., and Flint and Pontiac, 
Mich. This purchase places the Standard Parts Com- 
pany in the front rank of large manufacturers of auto- 
mobile parts. The company, which was formerly the 
Perfection Spring Company, some time ago took over 
the Standard Welding Company, Cleveland, and re- 
cently secured control of the Bock Bearing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. It is stated that the steel requirements 
of the consolidated companies are at least 175,000 tons 
annually. E. J. Hess, president Western Spring & Axle 
Company, will become a member of the directorate of 
Standard Parts Company. 


Rapid progress is being made in the remodeling 
of the Union Street rolling mill, Columbia, Pa., re- 
cently acquired by Edward T. Edwards, who is also 
operating the West End rolling mill. The Union Street 
mill was formerly used by the Susquehanna Iron Com- 
pany. Machinery is being installed and early operation 
is planned. 


The Buckeye Machine Company, Lima, Ohio, has 
moved into its new plant, which includes a machine shop 
and gray-iron foundry. In addition to its other prod- 
ucts, the company will: build crude oil burning engines 
of a semi-Diesel type. 
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Reinforced Dolomite or Magnesite ‘or 
Open-Hearth Furnaces 


There is evidently a lack of silica brick in Fra; 
the French plants not making enough for the nati 
consumption, according to a most interesting and s 
gestive article by Henri Godfroid in a recent issu 
Revue de Metallurgie. For this reason Mr. Godf, 
publishes the methods he has used with success to 
place this material with what he calls reinforced d 
mite and magnesite construction. 


Its Preparation and Use 


All steel makers are familiar with the method 
mixing heated tar with dolomite or magnesite, th 
burned and ground dolomite being carefully mixed w 
the tar on a clean plate in the proportions of about 
liters of tar to 100 kg. of refractory material (1.76 pint 
to 220.4 lb.). This mixture can then be reinforced 
two ways: 

1. To each five parts by weight of mixture one part 
by weight of steel turnings is added and the whol 
thoroughly mixed with a shovel, the turnings to be as 
spiral as possible, but not of excessive length. The mix 
ture is then used in successive layers 8 to 10 cm. thic! 
and packed into place by iron rammers heated to a red 
heat. 

2. The mixture of dolomite and tar is used in layers 
5 to 8 mm. thick, and on each layer about 20 per cent 
by weight of turnings are spread evenly, then a new 
layer of mixture and so on until the required shape and 
thickness is obtained. 

In order to make the walls or other parts of any pro- 
ducing apparatus such as an open-hearth furnace, con- 
verter or cupola, all that needs to be done is to build 
the appropriate wooden form so as to give the proper 
internal shape. The mixture is then rammed into place 
in successive layers and is reinforced by either of the 
two ways outlined above. In the case of a furnace, if 
the arch is made of fire brick there is placed between 
the arch and the walls a layer of packing paper about 
3 mm. thick (% in.). When the furnace is finished the 
hearth is made of the same reinforced mixture but with- 
out being rammed into place. Thus prepared the fur- 
nace takes a long time to heat up and the first heat is 
often too cold. It is possible to make, in this way, all 
kinds of shapes and after being carried to a very high 
temperature and then cooled they are often stronger and 
better than silica bricks. The material is molded into 
shape very similarly to reinforced concrete 


Advantages of This Material 


The following advantages may be expected from us- 
ing this basic reinforced material. First, there is n 
chance for the bath of metal which is for the most part 
in contact with basic material being also in contact with 
acid refractories. Also the dropping of silica bricks 
into the bath from the walls is prevented, which may 
happen with old furnaces of the usual construction. 

Repairs of broken down parts are easy. By means 
of a shovel enough of the mixture is thrown on to the 
part to be repaired, and the material then carried to a 
temperature near the point of fusion of the turnings 
A high temperature is readily obtained because of the 
large mass of refractory material free from joints, 
which forms an important reservoir of heat. 

An open-hearth furnace has been built by the writer 
having the back wall, hearth and piers or uprights con- 
structed in this way, which has given full satisfaction. 
After the first few heats there was splendid regularity 
of temperature, a minimum time per heat and good 
purification of the metal. Some heats were made with 
phosphorus down to 0.010 per cent and sulphur 0.020 
per cent, with a carbon 0.55 per cent. 

It seems perfectly possible to make arches and ports 
in this way which will be easy to repair. Also flues 
and all those parts of a furnace exposed to sufficiently 
high temperatures. In any case the writer is sure that 


the so-called laboratory of the furnace can be built en- 
tirely of this reinforced dolomite with the certainty of 
obtaining marked superiority over the ordinary silica 
G. B. W. 


brick construction. 








Very Heavy Increase in Federal Taxes 


Tentative Plans of Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Hit Manufacturers—Sharp Discussion 
at a Hearing—Civil War Experience Recalled 


WASHINGTON, April 3, 1917.—The manufacturers of 
ountry, and especially those engaged in the produc- 
of war material, will face a very large increase 
he Federal taxes they are now paying if plans al- 
y foreshadowed by the Senate Finance Committee 
carried out. Unlike the Ways and Means Com- 

tee of the House, the tenure of which expires with 
end of each Congress, the Finance Committee, .as 
rgan of the Senate, is a continuing body. For this 
n, its projects carry over from one Congress to 

ther, and on this account the majority members of 
committee for many months have given serious 
ight to the measures it might be necessary to take 
the event the United States should become involved 
tual hostilities with Germany. 
is possible at this time to quote some very definite 
tements made within the past 60 days by Chairman 
nmons and several of his colleagues on the Finance 
mittee concerning the taxation of corporations, and 
ecially of munitions makers, in the event of war. 
statements are found in a verbatim report re- 
tly printed by the committee of a hearing accorded 
representative of a large number of manufacturers 
ar material, steel producers and others who ap- 
ed at a special meeting of the committee to oppose 
evying of the so-called excess profits tax upon cor- 
tions already paying the munitions tax. The cor- 
rations represented included the American Steel 
ndries, the Federal Pressed Steel Company, the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company, the E. W. Bliss Company, the 
ggs-Seabury Ordnance Company, the Smith & Wes- 

Company, the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Com- 
, the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, E. I. 
‘ont de Nemours & Co., and others. John Quinn, 

esented the protest, urged the committee to con- 
the transient character of the munitions business, 
izing the large investments frequently necessary 
idded that in his opinion “the day of big profits 
ed in this country.” 


Profits in Foreign Countries 


if we should become involved with Germany,” 
ed Senator Thomas of Colorado. “War breeds 


ht , 


t it is not the experience of England and France,” 
Mr. Quinn, “that it means big profits to large cor- 


¥ 


was our experience in the Civil War, when Mr. 
assured the business men of the country that 
was no customer like a great nation engaged in 
ffensive war,” said Senator Thomas. “You will 
abnormal profits if we are unfortunate enough 
yme actively involved in the present world-wide 


We will also have abnormal taxes,” retorted Mr. 


think you will,” agreed Senator Thomas. “This,” 
erring to the proposed excess profits tax—‘“is only 


+ - , 
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this country is involved in war,” interrupted 
man Simmons, “probably all the profits anybody 
s anywhere and all the income anybody makes 
e needed by the Government. Nobody will work 
mself if we get into the war.” 

‘lr. Quinn then called the committee’s attention to 
ict that the munitions manufacturers would not be 
to recoup themselves from the excess profits tax 
dding the amount to their existing foreign con- 

ts, Which he thought would be a hardship. 

‘We may take your entire plants away from you 
re we get through,” commented Senator Thomas. 

“We may regret this tax very much if two months 


from now we should unhappily be in war with Ger 
many,” said Mr. Quinn. 

“We will have to tax you heavily then,” replied 
Chairman Simmons. 

“But if there is war,” said Mr. Quinn, “the Govern- 
ment of the United States is likely to be the largest 
purchaser of munitions. I think that ought to lead to 
a change in the policy of the Government toward muni- 
tion manufacturers. I think, too, the fact should be re- 
membered that it took courage to go into this busi- 
ness.” 

“Do you know of anybody who hesitated to go into 
it if he thought he could get a good contract?” asked 
Senator Thomas. 

Many Risks Taken 


“I know a good many who hesitated, and I know 
some who regret that they went into it,” replied Mr. 
Quinn. “They risked their millions. They had to train 
their men; they had to get their experts; they were com- 
pelled to figure and estimate upon a new kind of busi 
ness. There were heavy penalties imposed. There were 
inspections and rejections and so on, and it really was a 
risky business. There were often large profits, but al 
ways very large risks. They are not complaining of 
that. But the foreign business has largely fallen off. 
A great deal of it will be ended in the months of March 
and April of this year, 1917. One of two things will 
happen. Either those new concerns that now do the 
foreign business will go out of the munition busines 
entirely, will scrap their plants, or change them into 
industrial plants pure and simple; or else they will stay 
in the munition business. I think it is to the interest 
of our Government that they stay in the munition busi 
ness.” 

“All of them?” asked Senator Thoma 

“Yes, Senator, all of them.” 

“That would be the despair of civ zation,” said 
Senator Thomas. 

“It is an economic principle,” said Mr. Quinn, “that 
the more concerns you have bidding in a certain “bu 
ness the more competition you will have, and the more 
favorable prices the Government will get In many 
classes of manufacture in England the entire product of 
one year, that is to say, the annual product of 1915, 1 
now made in one day by the thousands of factories en 
gaged in the work. Sut it has taken a long time for 
the British to adjust themselves to the conditions of 
modern warfare.” 

“The British Government takes 50 per cent of the 
profits, does it not?” asked Senator Thomas 

“Yes, Senator, 60 per cent, I am told,” replied Mr 
Quinn, “but not from the munitions factories alone—of 
all business.” 

“We will want half the profits of every one if we 
go to war with Germany,” declared Chairman Sim 
mons. 

Senator Simmons’s statement was indorsed by all the 
members of the committee present at the meeting. It 
is a curious coincidence that in exactly two months 
from the time when Mr. Quinn suggested that the ex- 
cess profits tax would be regretted “if unhappily we 
should be in war with Germany,” Congress is meeting 
for the purpose of deciding that momentous question 
Whether the views of the Finance Committee with re- 
gard to taxation have changed within the past 60 days 
remains to be seen. W. L. C. 

A. C. Pessano, president Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, recently announced that his company 
had booked orders for 29 steel freight vessels, to cost 
$16,000,000. Delivery is for 1918. The boats are of 
the 6000-ton class, 390 to 400 ft. long. 
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Surface Combustion Used in Galvanizing 


Substitution of Gas-Fired Bath for One 
Employing Coke in Chapman Steel Com- 
pany’s Plant — Economies in Production 


BY WILLIAM J. HARRIS, JR 


\. 


'TY 


fis use of manufactured gas for heating gal 
vanizing baths seems to have been seldom at- 
tempted in the past, and the few installations 
which have been tried have been unable to compete 
w:th coke on a cost basis. The installation at the 
plant of the Chapman Steel Company, Indianapolis, 
is particularly interesting, since it practicaily mei 
the cost of the coke fuel, including actual saving in 
labor, as well as operating satisiactorily in every 
particular. 





{he ordinary type of galvanizing bath is a \ Section of the Casing for the Gas-Fired Galvanizi: 
rectangular riveted or welded steel tank. The di- ®t with the Burners in Place and Br.cked me * 
mensions of these tanks, which vary according to the 
character of the work being handled, range from 
2 to 4 ft. in depth, 2 to 6 ft. in width and from 
5 to 20 ft. in length. The settling of the so-called 
dross to the bottom of the tank makes it impossible 
to apply heat directly, and the customary arrange- 
ment is to set the tank on a brick or sand founda- 
tion and build a brick setting around it, leaving 
space for a coke fire between the sides of the tank 
and the inside of the setting. This space is from 
6 to 18 in. wide, according to the amount of heat 
required, and surrounds the bath on two or four 
sides, depending upon whether the tank is approxi- 
mately square or is a long, narrow rectangle. 

The coke-fired bath formerly used at the Chap 
man plant was employed for coating steel sheets of tegul Corner Pieces Were Removed and the Space 
from No. 30 to No. 18 gage from 24 to 48 in. wide between the Side Pieces of the Casing Filled in with Br 
and 6 to 12 ft. long. After the sheets have been 
pickled to remove the scale they are run through 


the melted zine by a coating machine consisting of 





The gas-fired bath is being used for the same 
kind of work and was originally designed for a coke 
fire Instead of using the plain brick setting it 
has been provided with cast-iron casings which 
were lined with brick and placed about the steel tank 
after it had been put in position. This constructor 


1] 
‘ 


a series of gear-driven steel rollers and a framework 
immersed in the bath. After leaving the bath the 


sneets are carried aiong on an alr-cooled convevor 


: = P ] . 4 
for approximately 100 ft., the operation being a con was designed to make it possible to renew the tank 


without having to rebuild the brickwork and was 
found to be adapted to the installation of the stand 
ard impact type of surface combustion burners 

The casing for the original coke-fired bath con- 

sisted of four straight sections for the sides and four 
< o | fac: corner pieces, but as the side sections were set 
closer to the tank for the gas in- ’ 
stallation, the corner pieces were ; 
abandoned and the space filled in 
with brick. This bath has a ca 
pacity of 60,000 Ib. of zinc and 
measures 6 x 7 ft. in plan, the 
depth being the same as the o! 
it replaced, 44 in. 

The high-pressure gas syst 
was used for heating and op- 
erates normally on a maximum 
gas pressure of 10 lb. per sq. 1n 
and atmospheric air. As the gas 
was supplied at a 4-lb. pressure, 
the inspirators A were especially 
designed to operate at the norma! 
working rate with a pressure 0! 
3 lb., a motor-driven gas booster 

being installed for use if the 
i service pressure should drop oF 
Tee a higher normal operating pres 
The Coke-Fired Bath Formerly Employed in Galvanizing sure be desired. The proportion- 
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tinuous one. This bath, which was 7 ft. square in 


plan and 44 in. deep, had a capacity of 69,000 lb. of 
zinc. The output was from 20 to 40 tons per 24-hr. 


day, using from 6000 to 8000 Ib. of zine. 
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f gas and air is entirely automatic without the 
’ governors or any appliance with moving 
The temperature control is obtained by a 
adjustment of the gas valve B, this being the 
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Elevat Part n Se 1 of the G Fired 
Galvanizing |! 1 
lve on the apparatus and giving a one-valve 
The burners on each of the four sides of 
tting are connected to separate inspirators, 
are in turn independently connected to the 
pressure gas line C. The heat on each side 
bath can thus be regulated independently or 
‘t of burners turned off entirely if desired. 
pressure at which each inspirator is op- 
is indicated by a low-reading spring pres- 
gage D, which gives an accurate and con- 
ent means of temperature control as the pro- 
ning of the mixture is automatic and uniform. 
F it a pressure of 2 lb. is found 
i ent to maintain the re- 
temperature at a certain 
ork, these conditions 
ways be duplicated without 


ng at what the burners are 
or may be changed to meet 
onditions as they arise. 
the bath is not in use the 
ng machine is withdrawn 
the temperature is main- 
| at about 810 to 820 deg. 
r. with an hourly gas con- 
tion of 650 cu. ft. At such 
es the burners on two sides 
are used and by closing 
e of the vents in the brick- 
rk the flue gases are made to 
ilate around the bath and 
» out-on the sides where the 
ners are turned off. 
The fuel consumption of the 
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two baths was figured on the basis of coating 30 tons 
of steel sheets and melting 8000 Ib. of zine per 24-hr 
day. To do this required 4000 lb. of coke and the 
entire time of one man to wheel the fuel from the 
storage bin and fire the furnace. On the 
$5.50 per ton for the coke and 20c. per hr. for labor, 
the cost was $16.80 per day. The gas consumption 
was guaranteed not to exceed 40,000 cu. ft. of gas 
having a heat value of 600 B. t. u. per 24-hr. day 
for doing the same work. The cost of this fuel was 
figured at $16.40. An actual test made immediately 
after the installation was completed showed that 


basis of 


28,000 lb. of steel were coated in 12 hr. with 19,000 
cu. ft. of gas, the temperature of the bath ng 


{ 
maintained at about 840 deg. Fahr. and zinc being 
added at the rate of 6200 lb. 


New Engineering Society Organized 


At a convention held in El Paso, Texas, on March 
8, 9 and 10, the Southwestern Society of Engineers was 
organized with more than one hundred charter mem- 
Membership is open to civil, mechanical, mining, 
electrical and chemical engineers and architects and 
to persons belonging to a technical profession. It is 
planned to hold at least two conventions of the society 
each year for the reading and discussion of professional 
papers and for social intercourse. 

The officers of the society are: President, Dean A 
F. Barnes, School of Engineering, New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Vice-president for 
2 years, Dean G. M. Butler, College of Mines and En- 
gineering, University of Arizona, Tucson. Vice-presi- 
dent for 1 year, Dean S. H. Worrell, Texas College of 
Mines. Secretary, Forrest E. Baker, El Paso, Texas 
Treasurer, R. W. Goddard, professor electrical engi 
neering, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Directors: S. O. Andros, 
New Mexico; J. N. Paso, 
Texas;. D. B. Gillies, general manager Corrigan, Mc 
Kinney & Co., Chihuahua; J. C. Ryan, county engineer, 
Cochise County, Arizona, and W. E. Robertson, E] Paso, 
Texas. 


bers. 


A‘buquerque, 


Gladding, city engineer, El] 


The Charcoal Iron Company of America reported 


to have purchased 53,000 acres of land in upper Mich 
gan and northern Wisconsin at a price said to be in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 A tract 10,000 acre 
located near its Ashland, Wis., plant, and the remainde: 
is situated in Luce and Chippewa inties, near New 


berry, Mich. 


The employees of the Link-Belt Company, Indianapo 
lis, including heads of departments, gave 
annual banquet at the German House, March 24, 
formed an athletic association, whick will promote 


sports and plans to hold monthly 


their first 


T hey 


meetings 





The Gas-Fired Bath That Was Substituted 
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The Mill Looking from the Heating Furnace 


New Design Bar Mill at Youngstown 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
Starts Its New 9-in. Morgan Mill — 
Some Unusual Features in Arrangement 


‘ie new 9-in. merchant bar mill at the Youngs-_ signed to take billets of 1%4 x 14 


1-in. to 2% x 2'-in. 
town Sheet & Tube Company’s plant at Struth- sections, in 30-ft. lengths, and reduce them to fi 
ers, Ohio, was placed in operation on Feb. 5 of ished sections of 1% to 7% in. rounds and squares 
this year. This mill was built by the Morgan Con- flats up to 24 in. wide and angles up to 2 x 2 in., 
struction Company, Worcester, Mass., and is de- with a capacity under normal conditions of 6000 
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Continuous Heating Furnace Utilizes Coke-Oven Gas 
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Mill. Looking fron 


er month of average sections. Adjoining the 
ll is a 12-in. mill, also built by the Morgan 
truction Company, which is now nearing com- 
and will be placed in operation within the 
ew months. 
the 9-in. and 12-in. mills are served from 
on billet yard and use a common warehouse 
king purposes. The billet yard, at the north 
the mill, is 90 ft. wide and 594 ft. long. It 
ed by one 15-ton double-hook crane and two 
rd-gage tracks for unloading material. The 
ise, at the south end, is 100 x 396 ft. in 


The Bar Shear and Double 


size, with one 15-t 


depressed tracks 
The main 9-in. mil 


24 x 600-ft. shipping 


the storage and sl 
ton single-hook cra 
double-hook crane 
buildings are of 
exception of the 
of roof, with swir 
operating device. 
A charging con 
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The Roughing Mills Are Driven by a 


lets from skids in the billet yard to a 25 x 30-ft. 
Morgan continuous heating furnace, from which 
they are discharged to the roughing mill by means 
of a Hawthorne twist pushout. The furnace 
coke-oven gas for fuel, the gas being piped from 
he Koppers by-product coke plant at East Youngs- 
town. 

The roughing mill is a six-stand continuous train 
of 12-in. rolls, with a steam-operated double-knife 
dividing shear in front of the No. 1 stand and a 
30-ft. side-looping table between No. 2 and No. 3 
stands; the shear and looping table are arranged for 
operating mill either single or double strand. This 
train is driven by uniflow 
engine of the poppet-valve type, running from 65 
to 110 rvo.m., and developing up to 1500 b.hp A 
description of this engine appeared in the issue 
THE IRON AGE of July 20, 1916. 

The six-stand 9-in. finishing mill is made 


uses 


a Nordberg 37 x 48-in. 


up ol 
ndent sets of two stands each, placed in 
a staggered position to one side and in 
the roughing mill. Each set 
motor drive, Nos. 7 and 8 stands 
700-hp. motor at 450 r.p.m., and 
stands and Nos. 11 and 12 stands by 
at 600 r.p.m. 


three indeps 
front of 
independent 
yeing driven by 
Nos. 9 and 10 
500-hp. motors 
The motors were built by the Crocker- 
The bar is repeated into all 
passes from the last roughing stand to No. 12 finish- 
ing stand. Snap shears are provided in 

each of the finishing passes, and 1] 


has an 


Wheeler Company. 


front of 
snap shears 
for test pieces are located in the runout trough to 
the cooling bed and reels. 

The cooling bed, 460 ft. long, is of the Edwards 
double-escapement type. Located 
the bed and on each side are the bar shears, back 
shear tables and scales, where the material is 
sheared to desired lengths and weighed before ship- 
ping or stocking. 

When the mill is rolling rods, or other material 
that requires coiling, the bar, after leaving the 
last finishing stand, goes through a motor-driven 
sizing mill and thence to the rod reels, of which 
there are four, of the Edwards type, with multiple- 
disk drive and brake. These reels are belt driven 
from the finishing mill. The bundles are dumped 
from the reels directly into a muffled conveyor, 
which delivers them to a bundle carrier 470 ft. long, 


at the end of 


1500-hp 


Nordberg Uniflow Steam Engine 


on which they are carried until cool and are then 
stored on the shipping platform. 

Scrap shears and a scrap-bundling machine are 
located near the mill end and at the side of the 
cooling bed, while at the south end of the building, 
near the warehouse, are located the twisting ma- 
chines for cold-twisting square bars and a roller 
straightener for straightening shapes. 

Electric current for operating the mill is gene- 
rated at the rod-and-wire power house and distrib- 
uted to three separate control houses in the mill, 
within which is located all the control apparatus. 
From these three control houses all wiring to motors 
s carried in fiber ducts imbedded in concrete and 
located beneath the floor. A millwrights’ and pipe- 
fitters’ shop is located within the mill building, and 
provision has been made for a roll shop at one end of 
the billet yard. All sanitary equipment, locker a 
vash rooms have been centralized. 


Harrison Brothers Sold to du Pont 


Stockholders of Harrison Brothers & Co., Inc., Phila 
delphia, have accepted an offer by the du Pont Company 
Wilmington, Del., and their company is now one of th 
du Pont subsidiaries. The Harrison business dates fron 
1793 and the du Pont from 1802, and thus two of t! 
oldest manufacturing concerns in this country ha’ 
united. The products hitherto turned out by Hart 
Brothers will continue to be made by virtually the s 
organization, with expansion expected, as the du P: 
bring to the new organization resou! 
and experience that will increase efficiency. 

The Harrison paint and chemical plant, which is 0! 
Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, covers 40 acres, ‘ 
includes a model lead plant with an annual capacity 
10,000 tons. The demand for chemicals since the 
European war broke out has caused the company to 
organize the Mantua Chemical Company, whose works 
are at Paulsboro, N. J., on a tract of 250 acres, and 
also owns a plant in Camden, N. J., and a pyrites mine 
in Virginia. ,The price paid for the Harrison properties 
is $5,700,000 cash, all outstanding obligations being 
sumed by the purchaser. The business will be con- 


interests will 


tinued by a new Pennsylvania corporation to be known 
as Harrisons, Inc., the incorporators being Lammont du 
Pont. Dr. Charles L. Reese and Charles A. Mead, of the 
du Pont Company, and A. R. Clancy and Williams 
Richter. of Harrison Brothers. 
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encil Electrode Welding of Boilers* 


is paper has special reference to the welding of 
of drums and not boiler shells as the latter term 
nmonly understood. The trend of the times is 
rd that type of boiler in which all the tubes are 
particularly in the large units such as those at 
' Commonwealth Edison Station in Chicago, the 
.1y Station in Detroit, the Ford automobile factory 
the Solvay Process Company. Since the dimensions 
toiler rooms are growing out of all proportion 
: size of the engine rooms, much higher pressures 
be resorted to to reduce the room required for the 
‘-s. Drums are to be used up to 60 in. in diameter, 
in order to bear a pressure of 300 or 500 Ib. the 
kness of the plate will be very close to 2% in. 
There are several methods of making this joint by spot 
welding, and that which seems to have forged its way 
to the front is the pencil form of electric welding, which 
ow fairly generally used in steam boiler work, al- 
though as yet recognized only for low pressures. The 
| made by this process is not so hard as others of 

the autogenous kind. 


Advantages of Pencil Electrode 


In a weld, two pieces of metal heated to the proper 
temperature are united into one solid piece. Success 
of the process depends on bringing the pieces of metal 
to the proper heat. Electricity is used only to supply 
the heat, and in the pencil method only just enough 
heat is obtained to accomplish the joining of the two 
All autogenous welding is accomplished by 
adding new metal to the joint to be made, and it is only 
in the pencil electric are method that positive incor- 
poration of the added metal with the metal to be joined 

secured. By the electric pencil method fluidity is 
avoided and only just enough heat is used to make the 
plate and the electrode plastic, and there appears also 
to be an action in it which in the direction of the cur- 
rent tends to pull the metal from the electrode to and 
into the plate when just at the proper heat. This is 
so much in evidence that welding can be carried on over- 
head without the metal dropping upon the operator. 

The temperature of the added metal in the gaseous 
ind electric carbon type wherein fluidity is a condition 
approaches 2800 to 3000 deg. Fahr., while in the elec- 
tric pencil method the temperature of the metal being 
added is not more than 1500 deg. Fahr. This point that 
he temperature of the arc is so high, so hot, that there 

danger of the metal becoming vaporized, is an- 

ered by the fact that the conditions surrounding this 
ular form of spot welding are analogous to and 
same as for “forge welding” as carried on by the 
eryday blacksmith at his anvil. 
\lthough the electric heat reaches an estimated tem- 
ture of 6500 to 7000 deg. Fahr., in this process the 
wire does not have time to reach this tempera- 
efore it is added to the plate or in the usual 

e which is to be filled with the welding metal. As 
t as the metal wire becomes just plastic, the pencil 

t be advanced toward the work, or the are gap 
ome too long for the electric arc to maintain 

reuit. The distance needed for the are does not 

to much more than 1/6 in., because the voltages 

ire low, rarely exceeding 60 or 70, and failure on 

t of the attendant to maintain this distance by 
tly advancing the pencil is met at once by the 
hing of the arc, because the gap becomes too 

r it to maintain itself. Only in this process, 
sness is practically eliminated, both as to over- 
and heating any considerable area, and the 
area is confined to the smallest dimensions of 
therefore the expansion and contraction strains 
mallest. The wire forming the electrode only gets 
hot at the point, showing the very localized char- 
of the heat, the rest of the wire remaining black; 

n the carbon form of electric welding, the carbon 

ery hot from the point up to the holder. 


Results of Tests 


ests have shown that for pressures of 500 Ib. per 


} 
metals. 


; 


"i \bstract of a paper presented at the recent annual 
‘© of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. by 
Wildt, Lackawanna Boiler & Grate Company, Scranton 
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sq. in., and with plates of 2% in. or similar thicknesses, 
th.s method of welding makes a better joint than straps 
and rivets. To be sure that a joint so made will be 
stronger than the plate, and last indefinitely, it is only 
necessary to keep on adding new metal until the cross- 
section on both sides amounts to more than the plate 
itself. This can be cariied to extremes, and may as 
well be, just filling the groove, usually V-shaped, the 
extra metal to lap over on each side *% or % in., and 
made in bulged form, both inside and outside of the 
drum, taking on the form somewhat of a butt strar 
joint. 

There has just been put into service, with a view 
of trying it out in actual practice, a small water tube 
steam boiler of the vertical two-drum type, with all the 
tubes bent and the drums have not a rivet in them. 
Heavy tests have been applied, and there is not the 
s'ightest doubt that the men who have to do with the 
erection of this boiler do not anticipate any danger to 
anyone from it. 


Holder for Boring Tools 


A new boriag tool holder has been pliced «n the mar 
ket by the G. H. Scott Machine Company, C'eveland. 
The princ:pal members of the holder are a body and 
shank in one piece and a barrel that rotates in the body. 
The body and shank is cold-rolled steel and the rotating 
member hardened tool steel. Important advantages 
claimed for the tool are its compact construction, 
rigidity and simp'’e adjustment. 

The barrel is off-center with the body, and the hole 
in the barrel in which the tool is held is off-center with 
the barrel itself. The former is rotated by a handle in a 





The Rotation of the farrel Holding the Tool 
Provides a Range of Adjustment in This Some 
what Nov.l Boring Tool Holder 


slot that extends about 180 deg. around the circum- 
ference of the body. When the handie is at one end cf 
the slot, the too] hole is at a dead center. With a revo- 
lution of the barrel about half way around, the hole 
is %4 in. off-center, giving a %4-in. range uf adjustment. 


When the proper adjustment is made, the barrel is 
locked by a safety se‘ screw, and the bor ng too! is held 
in position by another screw located in the slot. Ad 
justments can be made within as close limits as required 
by 0.001 in. ‘ihe graduat.‘ons permit the use of the 
holder in boring duplicate holes without having to cal 


per them individually. The holder is furnished wih a 
%4-in. straight shank, adjustable for either a drilling or 
milling machine chuck. 


The T. L. Smih Company, Milwaukee, is complet- 
ing work on two of the largest concrete mixing units 
ever built, for a hydroe‘ectric construction pro‘ect in 
the South. Each has a capacity of 108 cu. ft. and 
weighs 23 tons. The inside diameter of the drum ring 
is 9 ft. 6 in. The machines are mounted on steel skids, 
with a large batch hopper supported by a steel frame. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., 
has placed at the disposal of its employees about 50 
acres of land to be used for gardening. It will be 
plowed, harrowed and platted in 200 tracts. The com- 
pany will furnish an expert truck gardener to assist the 
employees and will offer prizes for the best gardens. 
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THE REDUCTION OF FRICTION* 


What the Automatic Lubrication of .Cylinders 
and Bearings Will Accomplish 


Friction is the resistance produced by two bodies 
coming in contact in a sliding or rolling motion. The 
product of this resistance or friction is a rise in tem- 
perature. The antidote for friction is the application 
of a lubricant of the right kind at the right place and 
in the right quantities. It is the proper valuation of 
the last three items that gives us the most trouble and 
usually requires the services of a competent lubrication 
engineer. In order to give these points brief con- 
sideration I will divide lubrication into two parts: first, 
interior, or cylinder lubrication, which is delivering oil 
into cylinders and valves against the pressure of the 
steam, air or gas; and second, bearing lubrication. 


Cylinder Lubrication 


This problem places us between the two horns of a 
dilemma. We know that the more oil we use the 
smaller will be the amount of power consumed by fric- 
tion, but we know also that most of the oil which is 
mixed with the steam going into the cylinder passes 
out with the exhaust and is forever lost. Of course, 
a certain amount of oil can be removed by separators, 
etc., but this is usually mixed with so much water, 
and is so thoroughly emulsified, that it is not suitable 
for further cylinder lubrication. The object in cylinder 
lubrication is to secure the highest degree of lubrica- 
tion with the smallest amount of oil. 

Another reason for keeping the amount of oil as low 
as possible is that it is impractical to remove it 
from the condensate, and a large proportion of the oil 
finds its way into the boilers and makes trouble, for 
oil is quite an efficient heat insulator. William Parker, 
engineer-in-chief of Lloyd’s Registry, found not long 
ago that by painting an open steel dish with three 
or four coats of greasy deposit taken from the bottom 
of a boiler and mixed with cylinder oil, it was possible 
to burn the dish before the water in it boiled. This 
might be called a side line of lubrication, but lubrication 
engineers have to take it into consideration. 

Within the memory of the youngest engineer, cylin- 
der lubrication has gone through many changes. First, 
suet or tallow was injected through a small hole in the 
cylinder every time the engineer happened to think 
of it; next, grease cups were used; then came the 
hydrostatic lubricator, and the last and most important 
step was the general adoption of the mechanically 
driven force-feed lubricator. 

Most plants have adopted the system of force-feed 
lubrication for the main power units, but there are 
many depending upon more or less antiquated methods 
for supplying cylinder oil to their auxiliaries. As 
the auxiliaries are usually located in out-of-the-way 
places where they do not receive as much attention 
as the main units, automatic lubrication of such ma 
chines is of at least as much importance as that of 
the main units. The amount of power consumed by 
the auxiliaries, compared with the main units, clearly 
shows that lubrication of the former must be carefully 
considered. The areas of the rubbing surfaces of the 
main units in a large railway power house amount in 
all to about 1507 sq. ft., while those of the steam and 
air ends of the auxiliaries, air compressors, vacuum 
pumps, etc., total about 530 sq. ft. As some of the 
auxiliaries are automatically started and stopped with. 
out supervision, it is evident that they should not only 
be supplied with a good system of lubrication, but 
with one which will start and stop automatically with 
the machines to which it is attached. The power con- 
sumption of auxiliaries is more striking in smaller 
plants than in large ones. For instance, in the Mar- 
bridge Building, Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. 
New York City, only 50 per cent of the power produced 
is used by the main generating units, the remainder 


also 


*From a paper presented at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by 
J. Wm. Petersen, vice-president and general manager, Rich- 


ardson-Phenix Company, Milwaukee 
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being consumed in the auxiliaries. In the power plant 
of a modern apartment house in New York City two. 
thirds of the total power is consumed in the main nits 
These are only a few examples, but there are many 
plants where, even though the main units are properly 
lubricated, the cost of lubrication could be great!y re- 
duced and the plant efficiency improved if the a 

ries were equipped with an efficient system of lu 
tion. 


Bearing Lubrication 


The problem of adequately lubricating bearings js 
entirely different. Economical lubrication requires the 
installation of modern scientific apparatus which wil] 
automatically apply the oil in a manner that wil! do 
the most good. 

The only economical method of lubricating bear- 
ings consists in supplying as much oil as the bearings 
will take and of collecting, filtering and using it over 
and over again. In passing through the bearings the 
oil takes up small pieces of metal removed from the 
bearings by friction, dust, etc., also water from con- 
densed steam which has leaked past the stuffing boxes. 
If solid matter and water are properly removed from 
the oil, it is in a condition to be used over again; there- 
fore, the crux of a good automatic system of lubrica- 
tion is the filter, wherein the oil is restored to its origi- 
nal pure and clean state. 

In the power plant of a shoe factory the engine- 
room log shows that before the adoption of continuous 
stream lubrication it was necessary to key up the pins 
about once every two weeks, whereas since the oiling 
system was installed keying up is only necessary every 
six to eight weeks. One of the engines in this plant, 
a 200-hp. Corliss unit, is equipped with an individual 
oiling and filtering system, and the make-up oil only 
amounts to 2 gal. per month. A further illustration 
of what can be accomplished with a properly designed 
automatic system of bearing lubrication is furnished 
by one of the largest public-service plants in the coun- 
try, where 30,000,000 kw. are generated each month. 
The total amount of oil consumed for all the main 
generating units and their auxiliaries amounts to only 
300 gal. per month; and in another plant the actual cost 
of cylinder and bearing lubrication amounts to only 
2c. per 1000 kw.-hr. 


Designing Lubrication Systems 


The requirements of an efficient lubricating system 
are a stream of clean oil supplied continuously at just 
the points where needed, a filter which will thoroughly 
remove all dirt, small particles of metal and entrained 
water and properly cool the oil, and the system should 
be automatic in its operation and absolutely reliable 
The lubrication engineer has three alternatives to work 
upon in the design of a scientific system: he may install 
a central oiling system in which the main supply of oil 
is stored at one point and conveyed to the bearings of 
the various power units and auxiliaries by main feed 
and branch pipes to each machine, or he may make each 
individual engine, pump, air compressor, etc., a unit by 
itself, and supply it with its own oiling and filtering 
system; or he may employ a combination of the two 
by providing one lubricating system to take care otf 
a group of machines. 

In the application of the first system it is necessary 
to install a large part of the apparatus in duplicate 
to insure absolutely continued operation of the plant 
The amount of duplication depends a good deal upon 
the arrangement of the plant, the susceptibility of the 
various parts to injury, the value of continued operation, 
and also the ideas of the designing engineer. 

To insure absolutely reliable lubrication, 
plants are now installing individual oiling and filtering 
systems, so that each unit is equipped entirely inde 
pendently of all other units in the plant. Practically 
everything necessary for these individual oiling sy* 
tems is above the engine-room floor, and therefore al- 
ways in sight and under the care of the engineer or 
attendant. 

Real bearing lubrication economy is possible only 
when every bearing is continually supplied with 4 
stream of clean oil so that the rubbing surfaces float 


many 
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each other on a film of oil instead of coming 
etallic contact, reducing cost of producing power; 
when the oil is automatically collected, filtered, 
ed for use over and over again, reducing cost of 
dance and oil. 


IMPACT TESTS OF STEEL 


ated Results Misleading—Their Relation to 
Other Physical Properties 


1) eee “Impact” Tests—Their Relation to 

Brinell, Tension and Torsion Tests,” before the 

Ste Treating Research Club of Detroit at one of 

ecent regular meetings, Howard J. Stagg, Jr., 

tallurgist, Haleomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y.., 

reviewing the various methods of making impact 

said that the numerous tests which have been 

ried out do not appear to indicate a marked su- 

periority in any one of the various methods used in 

ng notched bars by impact. Hence, no particular 

is recommended to the exclusion of any of the 

thers. Each type of machine is championed or used 

y some investigators, and the arbitrary results re- 

rded. The very fact that no standard has been 

idopted has rendered the co-relation of existing data 

extremely difficult and indefinite, and it is indeed al- 

= most impossible to translate the figures of one worker 
nto those of another. 


How the Impact Tests Were Made 


Mr. Stagg’s method of making the impact tests on 
which his results were based was as follows: 

in making the impact tests, a pendulum machine having 

weighing 33% lb. and falling from a height of 3 ft., 

oping a blow of 100 foot pounds, was used. One end of 

ed test piece was held tightly in the jaws, with the 

nd projecting free above The bottom side of the 

about three or four thousandths of an inch above 

pping jaw with the nick facing the pendulum. The 

| test piece adopted by the Society of Automobile 

ind the American Society for Testing Materials 

It was 10 mm. square, 40 mm. long, the nick at 

nm. wide, 2 mm. deep, and the bottom cut to a 

mir The test pieces were ground to size afte 


ng a chrome-vanadium steel containing 0.48 per 
on, 1.26 per cent chromium and 0.18 per cent 
with the manganese 0.85 per cent and 

hed from an ascending series of temperatures 
1900 deg. Fahr.—and all drawn at 800 deg. 
for 25 min., Mr. Stagg found that the elastic 
nd maximum strength were rather low when 
d at temperatures below 1500 deg. Fahr.; also 
elongation and reduction of area are some- 
gher as the quenching temperature rises. 
for these values are practically straight lines 
‘00 deg. Fahr. where a slight falling off is 
The elastic limit and maximum strength of 
ell hardness curve show little or no deviation. 
mpact curve, however, gradually rises until a 
ture of 1650-1700 deg. Fahr. is reached. At 
g. Fahr. a marked falling off is noted and at 
essive rise in the quenching temperature this 
tf becomes more and more evident. At 1900 
thr. the impact figure has dropped to 7, while 
temperature which is recommended for quench- 
material, 1650-1700, it had an impact figure 
30. In this instance information has been 
hich both the tensile and hardness figures failed 

t markedly. 

ng a chrome-nickel steel containing 0.27 per 
bon, 1.31 per cent chromium and 3.42 per cent 
uenched in oil and also when quenched in water 
wn at a series of ascending temperatures, the 
states that the general characteristics of the 
ire similar to those of the former steel, but 
this case the impact figures exhibit a more 
increase. An increasing but greater ability to 
nock as the temperature rises is indicated and 
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to a greater extent than either the elongation or re- 
duction curves. 


An Impact Figure and Corresponding Static Tests 


An impact number corresponding to certain phy- 
sical properties developed by a certain heat treatment 
in one steel compared with the impact number ob- 
tained in a different steel does not usually represent 
the existence of the same physical properties in the 
other steel. For example, an impact figure of 42.4 
corresponds to an elastic limit of 53,500, maximum 
strength of 104,000 lb. per sq. in., elongation of 22.5 
per cent, reduction of area 48.0 per cent and Brinell 
hardness of 189, while this same impact figure 42.3, 
in another set of tests, corresponds to the following 
physical properties: Elastic limit 172,000, maximum 
strength 200,000 lb. per sq. in., elongation 16 per cent, 
reduction of area 56.5 per cent, Brinell number 380. 
In other words, there seems to be, as Leon and Lud- 
wick say, “no uniform relation existing between static 
tensile tests and notched bar impact tests.” 

In the case of a tool steel of 1.03 per cent carbon 
containing no alloy, quenched in water at increasing 
temperatures, the small test piece was hardened 
throughout. The resistance to impact of tool steels 
which are hardened and not drawn is extremely small. 
The curve, says Mr. Stagg, shows a straight line at 
the correct hardening temperatures and decreases per- 
ceptibly up to 1550 deg. Fahr. At this temperature 
a marked and unmistakable change in the slope takes 
place and the resistance to impact increases. This fact 
has been established by a series of. tests on six dif- 
ferent types of tool steels, including those containing 
vanadium, tungsten, chromium in varying proportions 
and also in two different carbon contents in each class 
of tool steel. Why this is true the author says he is 
unable to state. 

In the case of the same tool steel quenched from 
1400 deg. Fahr. in water and drawn at successively in- 
creasing temperature, the slope of the curve increases 
with the temperature and indicates one of the reasons 
why a hardened tool should have its temper drawn. It 
is curious to note the change in the slope at the transi 
tion point between file hardness and file softness—400 
to 500 deg. Fahr.—denoting an increased ability for 
resistance to impact upon becoming softer. 

Discussing another set of tests, Mr. Stagg says 
that there seems to be no fixed ratio between either the 
elongation or reduction and degrees twist per inch. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to point out and 
emphasize the fact that isolated impact tests used alone 
are misleading, but that by using them as a supple 
ment to the data obtained by other methods of testing, 
they give us extremely useful and valuable information 


Heat Evolution in Recently Hardened Steel 


Whether there is any spontaneous generation of heat 
in recently hardened steel was discussed by C. F. Brush 
and Sir Robert Hadfield in the presentation of the re 
sults of some experiments before the Royal Society 
(British) recently. Carbon steel, nickel-chromium stee! 
specially susceptible to hardening, and other steels were 
quenched from hardening temperatures, and when cold 
placed in Dewar vacuum vessels so arranged as to have 
equal insulating efficiency. These vessels were placed 
in an airtight cylinder of thin copper embedded in gran 
ulated coke placed in another box surrounded by an air 
space and a further box. When the temperatures of 
the steels were carefully recorded it was found that 
there was an evolution of heat in minute but appreciable 
quantity. 

While this phenomenon may not have any bearing on 
hardening results in industrial practice, it throws light 
upon the serious stresses and strained condition in the 
material produced in large masses of steel during hard 
ening operations. 


The New York office of Luria Brothers & Co., 
Reading, Pa., dealers in iron and steel, was removed 
on April 1 from 50 Church Street to room 1182 Wool- 
worth Building, 233 Broadway. 
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STEEL WORKS EXCAVATION 


Motor Trucks Used at Maryland Plant of Beth- 
lehem Steel Company 


Disposing of the material excavated for the new 
blowing engine house at the Sparrows Point plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company developed an interesting 
problem in haulage. This building will contain eight 
gas engines and the blowing apparatus required for the 
four blast furnaces which it is proposed to construct. 
The excavated material is to be used in filling low and 
submerged areas in the vicinity of the plant and at first 
sma!] dump cars running over industrial railway tracks 
were employed. As it became necessary to tear up and 
relay the track every t:me a new spot was to be filled in, 
the cost of this work was high. 





The Site of the New Blowing Engine House Was Located in Wet Ground, Necessitating the Use of a Small Porta! 
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With a view to reducing this expenditure as much as 
possible, a fleet of five 5-ton White power dumping 
trucks and three s:e m shove!s were sccured and set at 
work. ‘The nature of the ground over which the trucks 
operated is c.early brought out in the accompanying 
illustrations. The site of the blowing engine house was 
covered with from 12 to 15 in. of soft black mud, and 
portable motor-driven suction pumps had to be emp‘oyed 
to dispose of the water which oozed up throuzh the 
ground. In spite of this fact, it is stated that the 
trucks were able to move their loads faster than was 
possible with the dump cars, while in addition they 
were able to deliver material at 15 or 20 different places 
without waiting for the tracks to be moved. For a por- 
tion: of the time the trucks operated in water up to the 
hubs as shown. It is stated that the cost of doing this 


work with motor trucks and steam shove's was about 
half of that for disposing of the spoil by the dump car 
method. 
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Motor-Driven Pump to Prevent Interference with the Work of Excavation 
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Profit Sharing Will Not Satisfy Labor 


late Frederick W. Taylor, founder of scientific 
gement, was one of those who had made a study of 
t! ibject of profit sharing and his conclusion was 
as at present practised it could never be success- 
preventing labor troubles. Some of his ideas are 
é lied in a hitherto unpublished letter which ap- 
D i in a late Bulletin of the Taylor Society. The 
letter in part is as follows: 

No form of co-operation has yet been devised in 
: each individual is allowed free scope for his per- 
sonal ambition. The second and almost equally strong 
rea for failure lies in the remoteness of the reward. 
Capital is not, on the average, generally speaking, re- 
eiving at the present time more than its fair share of 
the joint return given to capital and labor. One of the 
greatest misfortunes under which laboring people are 
now suffering is that they are not correctly informed 
on this very subject. 

In the June (1912) Atlantic Monthly, Charles Nor- 
man Fay gives some apparently reliable statistics, 
which show that if the entire reward which now goes 
to capital were divided among all the working people of 
the country, the average head of the family could re- 
ceive an addition of only 60 cents a day to his wages. 
That means that if the entire reward now received by 
capital were divided equally among all the people in the 
United States, each individual would receive only 13 
‘ents a day. He further says: 


Increased Productivity Necessary 


The only true hope for an increase in prosperity to 
the working people lies in an increase in the produc- 
tivity of every working man throughout the country. 
Whether this increase comes through greater personal 
efficiency, through a better order of co-operation, 
through the introduction of labor saving machinery, or 
from whatever source, it is to the increase of produc- 
tivity of the whole mass of our peop'e that the working 


people must look for an increase in their prosperity. 


This I conceive to be at the root of the whole labor 
prot em 

If profit sharing would result in so stimulating the 
workmen who come under it that each one would very 
materially increase his daily output, say double his pro- 


ity, then I should look to profit sharing as the 

‘or the present troubles. My judgment and ob- 

ition and study of men lead me to the conclusion, 

wever, that profit sharing, while it would induce 

xkmen to become slightly more productive, would not 

the effect of greatly increasing the average out- 

put of the individual. This has been the history of 
practically all profit sharing institutions up to date. 

Tre human animal is so constituted that he looks 
upon his own immediate individual welfare and happi- 
ness and ease and comfort as of vastly more importance 
than the welfare of his fellow beings. The only way to 
get a large output from the individual is to let him 
have, in plain sight and in the immediate future, a per- 
sonal reward to him which shall be proportional in a 
Way to the exertions and endeavor which he puts forth. 
The average workman cannot look forward for more 
than three weeks to a month for a reward. His reward 
must come to him at shorter intervals even than this, 
ii he is to be stimulated to greater endeavor. As the 
character of the individual becomes less formed and 
weaker, this period must be made shorter and shorter. 

One more thought in this matter. An important fact 
to bear in mind is that more than nineteen-twentieths 
of all the wealth produced in the world is consumed by 
the poor people, and not by what are called rich people. 
Any increase, therefore, in productivity of the indi- 
vidual simply increases the wealth of the world to that 
extent, and nineteen-twentieths of this increase goes 
straight to the poor people. 


‘he Evinrude Motor Company, Milwaukee, has re- 
‘ved official notice that the Spanish Government has 
“copted the Evinrude detachable rowboat motor as 
Standard for diversified uses in its navy. At present 


Tak 


°> governments are using the Milwaukee product as 
lard equipment. 
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Colorado Fuel Pension Plan 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company has established 
a pension system called the “Service Retirement Plan.” 
All employees and officials, except the president, who 
have given their entire time to the service of the com- 
pany, including its subsidiaries, are eligible for service 
retirement payment. Men who have reached the age of 
65 years (women, 55 years) and who have been 20 years 
or longer in the service will be retired automatically 
except in individual cases where the board decides to set 
a later date. The Board will consider an application 
for retirement from any man who has reached the age 
of 60, or a woman of 50, and who has been 30 years 
or longer in the service. An employee 15 years or 
longer in the service who by physical examination is 
shown to be permanently incapacitated for any service 
may be granted a special allowance. 

The month!y payment for regular al’owances will be 
30 per cent of the average pay per month of service over 
the 10 years immediately preceding retirement; but no 
regular allowance will be less than $20 per month. 
For instance, a retired employee whose pay for the 10 
years preceding his retirement has averaged $80 per 
month will receive $24 per month. The amount and 
duration of each special allowance will be determined by 
the Board. Credit is given for all the time employees 
have actually been on the pay roll, even though the 
service has not been continuous. 

Payment will end with the death of an employee un- 
less the board decides to continue it to widows and 
orphans for a limited period. As these allowances are 
purely voluntary they will not be liable, before payment, 
to claims of creditors or to any attachment, or execu- 
tion for debts of the beneficiary. No assignment of 
amount authorized will be permitted and the plan is 
subject to annulment by the board. 


Museum of Safety Medals Awarded 


The trustees of the American Museum of Safety 
have awarded to the Julius King Optical Company, New 
York City, the Louis Livingston Seaman medal for the 
year 1916. This medal is awarded “for progress and 
ichievement in the promotion of hygiene and the miti 
gation of occupational disease,” and thus recognizes 
the company’s production of “a scientifically correct 
color scheme for lenses in goggles worn by workmen 
exposed to intense glare of metallurgical reactions, 
are welding, etc.” The jury of award also recognized 
the excellence of the babbitting mask, helmets, chip- 
pers’ goggles, and various other devices produced by 
the company for the mitigation of occupational hazards 
Other awards were as follows: The Travelers Insurance 
Company medal to the Commonwealth Steel Company, 
St. Louis, for its safety system, sanitary equipment, and 
fellowship work; the Scientific American medal to the 
Pullman Company, for a device to prevent telescoping 
of cars in train wrecks; and the Anthony N. Brady 
medal to the Connecticut Company, New Haven, for 
health and life protection on its electric railroad. The 
actual awards will be made at a dinner, which will be 
held probably in April in New York City. 


Over 200 geared steam turbines for ship propulsion 
are said to be under contract or construction at the 
present time in this country. The De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine Company, Trenton, N. J., is credited with having 
over 150,000 hp. of these units in course of construction 
at its shops. The turbines take steam at a pressure of 
from 180 to 265 lb. and exhaust into a high vacuum of 
28 in. They give 9 to 14 hp. per cu. ft. of space occupied 
for units ranging from 1500 to 2500 hp. 


The Calumet Record, South Chicago, IIl., edited for 
20 years by Major Henry W. Lee, has enlarged its in- 
dustrial news department to include the entire Calumet 
region in both Illinois and Indiana. It publishes a 
table of over 300 industrial plants located in the terri- 
tory mentioned, giving in many instances the number of 
employees, capital invested, area of plant and date es- 
tablished. 
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Alloys of the Non-Ferrous Metals* 





Development in Their Scientific Study—Man- 
ganese and Aluminum Bronze—Co-operation 
Between the Metallurgist and the Engineer 


BY W. M. CORSE 


LLOYS have been known for hundreds of years 
A but their scientific study has been undertaken 

only in the past 25 years. This period has been 
marked by several distinct phases of development: 


The advent of the chemist and metallographist into the 
trade 

The exchange of information through trade journals and 
scientific societies The oldest trade journal was started in 
1902 and the two scientific societies, the American Institute 
of Metals and the Institute of Metals of Great Britain were 
founded in 1907 and 1909 respectively 

The application of knowledge gained to engineering prob- 
lems and shop methods both from a manufacturing and con- 
suming viewpoint 


These three phases enabled information pertaining 
to the industry to be widely disseminated, and the ex- 
change of knowledge has led to many permanent ad- 
vances and made possible many developments; for in- 
stance, aluminum is now a commercial article; mag- 
nesium, tungsten, titanium and vanadium are well 
known and have important uses. The methods employed 





Fig. 1 Shows the Structure of a Rather Coarse-Grained and Soft 
the typical structure of 10 per cent aluminum bronze, magnified 20 diameters. 


4 per cent 


an alloy of copper with 10 per cent aluminum and 


in studying alloys have been conveniently classified by 
Roberts-Austen and Stansfield under 


The chemical grouping of the metals in a solid alloy: 
The separation of the constituents during solidification. 


The first of these includes the methods of investi- 
gating their specific gravity, electrical resistance, dif- 
fusion, electrolytic conduction, thermoelectric power, 
heat of combination, electromotive force of solution, 
also the isolation of constituents by chemical methods, 
and microscopic examination. 

The second group deals with those methods involv- 
ing a study of the separation of the constituents of an 
alloy on solidification, and includes measurement of fall 
of temperature during solidification by means of a 
pyrometer, mechanical separation of the constituents 
of an alloy by heating to definite temperatures and 
draining off or pressing out the liquid portion, and in- 
vestigation of the changes in the magnetic character 
of certain alloys during heating and cooling. 

The methods thus outlined have given valuable re- 
sults, but according to Gulliver the most fruitful re- 
sults have been obtained by considering alloys as solu- 
tions of metals in each other and studying them by 
means of the thermometer or pyrometer and the micro- 

*Abstracted from a paper presented at a meeting of the 
Steel Treating Research Club of Detroit in that city, April 3 


The authors are connected with the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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scope. The record of temperature gives the 

point, freezing point and critical temperatures of the 
alloy; the microscope shows its structures, and these 
two determinations taken in conjunction rev: 
valuable data. 

Copper, tin, lead, zinc, aluminum and antimony are 
the most useful of the non-ferrous group. The metals 
alone have many uses, but the field is widened when 
metallic alloys are produced. Copper and tin with 
copper above 80 per cent form the true bronzes. 
metals added confer special properties but the domi- 
nating feature of the alloy is the copper-tin base. Lead, 
for example, is added to aid in machining and zinc to 
promote soundness. Copper and zine with copper above 
56 per cent form the true brasses. These also are modi- 
fied by the addition of a third or fourth metal such as 
tin or lead, but still possess the properties of the basic 
copper-zinec combination in the particular proportion 
specified. 

For some reason the term bronze is also applied to 
other combinations than copper-tin alloys; for example 
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Manganese Bronze, Magnified 20 Diameters. Fig. < !s 


Fig. 3 represents the typical structure 
The magnification is 20 diameters 


iron 
manganese bronze. This is a copper-zinc alloy approx'- 
mately 60 per cent copper and 40 per cent zinc, to 
which a hardener, consisting principally of iron, 's 
added. Aluminum bronze is another example; it is an 
alloy approximating 90 to 95 per cent copper and 5 t 
10 per cent aluminum. 


Tempered Copper of the Ancients 


One of the questions frequently asked in engineer- 
ing circles is how the ancients tempered copper. Varl- 
ous attempts have been made to claim the discover) 
of this lost art but without much success. The facts 
are that the tempered copper of the ancients was 4 
alloy and not a pure metal. The chemist has show! 
us that it contained iron and tin in sufficient quantities 
to harden the metal. The main difference between a! 
cient and modern metallurgy lies in the purity 0! the 
metals produced. The ancients really made alloys 
stead of pure metals, and secured the corresponding 
properties of alloys while assuming that what the} 
handled was pure metal. While this fact has bee 
known for a long time, the slow dissemination o! meta . 
lurgical information gives ample opportunity for ™ 
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country drug store to produce several discoveries 0! ™ 
lost art annually. 

While it is generally known that small amounts © 
certain elements such as carbon, phosphorus and sul- 
phur exert a profound influence on the properties ™ 
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it is not as generally known that small amounts 
rtain elements such as oxygen, sulphur, vanadium, 
im and phosphorous also exert profound influence 

properties of certain non-ferrous alloys. 
he study of the metals in the bronze foundry is a 
r proportion of the scientific work to be done than 
ime study in the iron or steel foundry. The iron 
ry has but a few grades of metal to make, while 
ass foundry or casting shop may have a hundred 
ird formule for alloys and several times as many 
ial eases. Each alloy requires the thought and 
yn of the man in charge. The importance of the 
f metallic alloys will furnish sufficient work for 

come. 

should also like to mention the need of co-op- 
between the metallurgist and the engineer. In- 
p ; of lack of knowledge on alloys come up every 
For example, a large railroad recently specified 
yy of copper, 58 per cent; tin, 40 per cent; zinc, 
‘ cent. We inquired the need for such an alloy 
‘eived the reply that the service of the part in 
n demanded a hard metal, and in an effort to 
a consulting engineer was asked to suggest a 
5 1. The suggested alloy is certainly hard, but it 
rittle that if the casting were allowed to drop on 
loor it would break into a hundred pieces. Twenty 
; ent tin in that alloy would have been about the 


fests Bars and the Properties of the Casting 


\nother point to be emphasized is the difference 
exists between results of test bars and the prop 





i erties of the casting itself. Design, relation of thick 
thin sections, and weight all have a very direct 
i on the result. Many engineers do not possess 
, on the relation between the strength of the test 
i r and the strength of the casting. Although the mat- 
been the subject of a few articles, it will bear 
ng, as many misunderstandings arise through a 
knowledge of this relation. We know there is 
; discrepancy between the two, but do not have 
information as yet to warrant the formulation 
The fact is mentioned so that engineers will 
that the condition exists, and be willing to 

te in getting more data on the subject. 
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Manganese and Aluminum Bronze 


shows the structure of a rather coarse-grained 
manganese bronze, magnified 20 diameters. 
al when just solid in cooling from the liquid 
nsisted entirely of the dark constituent; on fur- 
ing the bright needles separated out along the 
ge planes of the original crystals. The different 
crystals may thus be distinguished, not only 
‘olor assumed in etching, but also by the direc- 
the bright needles in them: Another non- 

s alloy which has strength and ductility compara- 
th manganese bronze and steel is aluminum 
a name applied to alloys of copper with up to 
12 per cent aluminum. The structure of a typical 
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10 per cent aluminum bronze, cast in sand, and magni- 
fied and etched in the same way as the previous views 
of manganese bronze is shown by Fig. 2. This alloy 
is seen to be normally coarser grained than manganese 
bronze, and to have more of the light constituent, which 
is softer, and less of the dark constituent, which is 
harder. Consequently its yield point is lower than that 
of manganese bronze, but its ultimate strength and 
ductility are just as good, and in endurance or resistance 
to fatigue, and in bearing qualities, it is far superior. It 
also resists corrosion very well. 

We have found that the addition of iron to aluminum 
bronze refines the grain very decidedly, and gives a 
higher yield point and slight improvements in other 
properties except the resistance to corrosion Fig. 3 
shows the typical structure of an alloy of copper with 
10 per cent aluminum and 4 per cent iron, magnified 
and etched as in Fig. 2, the distinctive characteristics 
being the fine grain and absence of the long parallel 
needles always seen in ordinary aluminum-bronze cast 
tings. 

Aluminum bronze shares with steel the property 
of hardening in quenching, with the formation of a 
peculiar martensitic structure, as shown here. The 
structure in Fig. 4 was produced by heating a small 
piece of 10 per cent aluminum bronze to 900 deg. cent 
and quenching it rapidly from this temperature in cold 
water. This is magnified 200 diameters. Such metal 
as this is strong, often taking over 100,000 lb. per 
in. to break it, but has no ductility. It has a hardness 
of about 200 Brinell. As in the case of steel, a double 
heat-treatment consisting of quenching followed by tem- 


{ Is the Structure of 10 Per Cent Aluminum Bronze Heated to 900 Deg. C. and Quenched Rapidly in Cold Water. The 
fication is 200 diameters, Fig. 5 shows the structure ol tained by reheating a quenched 10 per cent aluminum bronze 
ed heat and cooling slowly lt is magnified 200 di «meters Fig. 6 shows inclusions of aluminum in aluminum 


bronze, magnified 200 diameters and not etched 


pering gives superior qualities. Fig. 5 shows a struc 
ture obtained by reheating a quenched 10 per cent 
aluminum bronze to a dull red heat and cooling slowly 
The structure is shown magnified 200 diameters and 
is much finer than is ever obtained in an untreated cast- 
ing. This metal has a high yield point and a high ulti- 
mate strength, with over 10 per cent elongation and 
very great resistance to fatigue. The casting of alumi- 
num bronze is especially difficult because of the easy 
formation of oxide of aluminum in the metal and the 
great difficulty of removing it afterward. Fig. 6 shows 
some inclusions of aluminum in aluminum bronze, mag- 
nified 200 diameters and not etched. It takes special 
care and the use of special fluxes to prevent the occur 
rence of such inclusions in all alloys containing notable 
quantities of aluminum. 

(The original paper contained 24 photomicrographs 
of various non-ferrous alloys.) 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has issued a pamphlet giving a thermodynamic 
analysis of the duty test of its steam-turbine-driven cen 
trifugal pump installed at the low level pumping station 
at Montreal. When this test was made the duty shown 
was more than that previously recorded for a pump of 
this type, 168,300,000 ft. lb. per 1000: lb. of steam. The 
basis of the figures was criticized at the time the results 
were published and the pamphlet is the answer. 














Inventions the Life of Technical Business 


Research and Experimental 


Laboratory 


Important Factor in Modern Successes— 
Foresight and Innovation, Not Patents, Win 


N an address delivered before the Technical Pub- 
I licity Association, New York, March 8, 1917, George 

H. Gibson, consulting engineer, New York City, 
spoke on the commercial development of technical 
businesses. ‘The days have about gore by,” Mr. Gibson 
observed, “when one good idea would keep a family 
in business for several generations. Every manufac- 
turer, particularly a manufacturer of engineering ap- 
pliances and products, must maintain a constant output 
of improvements and new developments in order to 
protect his investment in plant, organization, and good 
will. As has justly been said, the invention of a new 
machine or process by someone else may be as disastrous 
as a fire, and far more likely to occur.” Mr. Gibson 
spoke, in part, as follows: 


Few Businesses Founded on Patents Alone 


Many peop!e have the idea that the invention is the 
important thing. Very few engineering businesses, 
however, are founded altogether on exclusive and basic 
patents. They are based rather on a combination of 
scientific knowledge and business sagacity, with the 
help of such protection, monopoly or trading advantage 
as can be obtained from the detail patents which it 
may be possib‘e to secure as the development of the art 
unfolds itself. A man may have the germ of a good 
idea for a successful business, but still nothing that can 
be protected by a patent, even though patentable im- 
provements will doubtless be discovered upon develop- 
ing the idea. Nevertheless, the essential factor is the 
broad ‘udgment or foresight which leads him to take 
up certain matters at a particular juncture, and not 
the specific mechanical contrivances by which he may 
carry out his ideas. In such cases, the best protection 
to the idea is advertising, by means of which he can 
promptly get the full benefit of the potential demand 
for his product before competitors have had time to 
imitate and develop. Once he has his organization and 
business well under way, competition will be at a dis- 
advantage. 

For businesses up to a certain size, there is nothing 
that will beat one-man efficiency. The man who can 
see a need or an opportunity for a need and act ac 
cordingly is fit to be the head of a business, if he is 
also an administrator. However, the organization of 
modern industrial enterprises branches out into a great 
multiplicity of specialized details and we cannot always 
get in one man all those qualities of genius that are 
necessary in the inventor, in the captain of industry 
and in the promotion expert. We, therefore, have 
performing these functions a number of men who may 
be described as follows: 


General Strategist to Foresee Trend 


First, there is the general strategist, who may have 
the title of president, general manager, chief engineer, 
and not infrequently sales manager, since the study of 
how to sell a product as already built leads almost in- 
variably to the discovery of improvements whereby it 
can more easily be sold in larger volume and at a 
greater profit. It is his disposition and function never 
to be satisfied with things as they are. He is con- 
tinually studying the trend of engineering, scientific 
and business developments, with a view to visualizing 
their probable future course. His policy is to build a 
monopoly of information and brains and then to serve 
the public with little or no competition by having the 
best solution for each new problem as it arises. 

A good examp'e of the necessity of appreciating re- 
search on the part of the directors of industrial enter- 
prises is supplied by the editor of London Engineering, 
who relates that the firm of Simpson, Maule & Nichol- 
son, in their day leading manufacturing chemists in 
England, became millionaires largely through the fact 


that Nicholson was a very able chemist. When he re- 
tired, the firm ceased to develop. His successo: 


ployed several very «able chemists, but these had no 
control over the business policy and the end was disas- 
ter. At one time their leading chemist was the late 


Professor Meldola. When he invented his blue, how- 
ever, the firm refused to take it up, and he accordingly 
published an account of his discovery, with the result 
that it founded the fortune of a leading German firm. 
The successor of Meldola was Professor Green, who 
invented primulin, a dye of an entirely new type. This 
the firm refused to patent, and within a few weeks it 
was in consequence made in Germany, the whole ad- 
vantage being lost to England. 

The steam-turbine-driven centrifugal pump requires 
precise, scientific design, and accurate manufacturing 
methods, in order to secure both efficiency and re- 
liability, but if some one of the original pump builders 
had devoted a modest fraction of the time and money 
spent in copying other reciprocating pump builders to 
intelligently directed research and commercial develop- 
ment work, he might, while continuing to supply the 
demand for reciprocating pumps then existing, have 
created a new and exclusive market for himself. It 
remained for entire outsiders, steam turbine builders, to 
perfect and introduce the steam-turbine-driven centri- 
fugal pump. 


Unhampered Scientific Intelligence Department 
Necessary 


Second, we have the inventor or research man. His 
endeavor specifically is to put the existing business out 
of business by bringing out something better. He must 
be an independent thinker, and his department is pri- 
marily a thinking and scientific intelligence department, 
largely free from dictation and direction by minds en- 
gaged in the routine of the business. The business man 
is generally about as good an inventor or research man 
as the inventor is a business man. 

I have separated the research man from the designer, 
as it is not so necessary that the researcher-inventor 
should design as that he should be able to see things 
from both the maker’s and the user’s points of view, 
have a wide play of fancy and the power to correlate 
facts. He reads everything. He may even at times 
take delight in considering the improbable or the un- 
likely from a spirit of mere novelty and adventure. 
The man who makes radical inventions is a man of 
vision, and perhaps of visions; he must penetrate the 
curtain of convention and habit. One thing is sure, he 
must not be overburdened with routine, must not travel 
in a rut, and must never entertain the idea that any- 
thing has reached finality, or that he has done his 
utmost. He can quite properly be stimulated to venture 
freely in the quest for good ideas by some kind of 
contingent reward, something that will make the work 
interesting. He should not be discouraged by indefinite, 
intangible promises or by the offer of a mere fixed 
salary that may stop at any time. 

A few concerns have grasped the value of always 
pushing forward; it is said, for example, that one 
automobile builder spends $500,000 per year in re- 
search and development. A great number, however, 
hardly do more than trust for their progress to the 
inconstant and flickering light of chance ideas. 


Designer Must Act as Check 


The third member of our ideal technical business 
organization is the designer, the man who works ideas 
into shape for the shop and the user. While upon his 
sagacity and skill depend tremendous economies 
manufacture, as well as satisfactory performance of 
the finished article, he is essentially conservative, ® 
stand-patter, having a keen realization of the fact that 
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scratch of a draftsman’s pencil costs money in 
ittern shop, foundry and machine shop. The 

to conduct research in the production depart- 
isually demoralizes the latter, while rendering 
earch impotent. 


Drilling Machine Feeds and Speeds 


a paper presented before the American Society 
hanical Engineers in December, 1916, Carl G. 
advocated the adoption of a speed and feed 
for machine tools that would be in a geometric 


ssion, the ratio of which would be v2. H. M 
Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Company, criticises 
Barth’s suggestion so far as it applies to drilling 
nes. His discussion of the paper, in part, is as 
he ratio of progression most favored 
‘ir. Barth appears in the first column 
lable 1. The second column gives the 
esponding number of revolutions per 
ite, and the third the diameters of 
ls which this series would drive at a 
ting speed of 80 ft. per min. To 


; that obtained from a ratio giving both 
ired extremes, columns 4, 5 and 6. 
Here we have fifteen speeds for drills 
mm 5 to 4% in. in diameter, while un- 
- the former gradation there are but 
ly ce. 
But why use either? Instead of de- 
ng upon a series and then seeing what 
drills it will drive at a certain cutting 
speed, is it not better to decide first upon 
the drill diameters and then try to ob- 
tain the exact speed for each, regardless F. W. 
of the ratio of advance? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we set down, as in column 7, the diameters of 
drills. we would like a machine to drive at a cutting 
speed of 80 ft. per min. It is an easy matter to ascer- 
tain at what number of revolutions per minute each 
should run, column 8. Here each harmonic group of 
speeds may be obtained from a five-change speed box 
1 2-to-1 motor, while back gears made in the ratio of 
l, 1 to 2, 1 to 4, 1 to 8, ete., will give as many suc- 
ve geometric groups as desired. 


Comparison of Barth, Norris and Usual Methods of 
Calculating Drill Ratios 


Barth Usual Method Norris 
Diam., Diam., Diam 

R.P.M In Ratio R.P.M. In In. R.P.M. Ratio 
13.3 7.09 1.000 67.9 4.50 $1, 67.9 1.000 

f 5.93 1.152 78.2 3.91 1 76.4 1.125 

61.2 4.99 1.326 90.1 3.09 314 87.4 1.28 
72.8 4.20 1.527 103.7 2.94 3 101.9 1.500 
86.6 3.53 1.759 119.4 2.56 2%, 122.2 1.800 
02.8 2.97 2.025 137.5 2.22 2% 135.8 2.000 
5 2.49 2.332 158.3 1.93 2 152.8 2.250 
$5.6 2.10 2.686 182.2 1.68 1% 174.5 2.570 
2 1.77 3.093 210.0 1.46 1% 203.8 3.000 
§ 1.48 3.552 241.0 1.27 1% 244.4 3.600 
14 1.25 1.103 278.6 1.098 1% 271.6 4.000 
«91.0 1.05 4.725 321.0 0.952 1 305.6 4.500 
16.0 0.883 5.441 369.0 0.838 % 349.2 5.140 
1.6 0.742 6.266 425.0 0.720 % 407.5 6.000 
458.9 0.625 7.215 488.9 0.625 Ty 488.9 7.200 
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Industrial Association of Cleveland, Ohio, at its 
11 meeting last week, elected new officers as fol- 

President, Charles Woodward, president Charles 
‘ward Company, efficiency engineer; vice-presi- 
H. B. Bole, works manager Hydraulic Pressed 
Company; treasurer, Melvin Patterson, assistant 
ger Brown Hoisting & Machinery Company; sec- 

and counsel, Edward Hobday. Executive Com- 
e, the above-named officers and J. H. Foster, presi- 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company; C. E. Thomp- 
president Steel Products Company, and Willard 
r, general superintendent Upson Nut Company. 
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Gear Manufacturers Organize 


An organization of gear manufacturers, formed at 
a meeting held at Lakewood, N. J., March 26 and 27, 
wi.l be known as the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is expected that practical.y all the lead 
ing gear manufacturers of the country wil 
members. 


become 
About 15 of these were represen ed at the 
meeting, but a number of others have signified their 
intention of becom:ng identified with the ation. 

The gear-making industry is divided into three gen- 
eral classifications—industrial mi.l or job gears, auto- 
mobile gears, and gears and pinions for ¢ ric and 
mine motors. The objects of the new associat on inc’ude 
the discussion of subjects of interest to gear manufac 
turers, the advance and improvement of the industry, 
the collection and dissemination of stat:stics and other 
information of value to the trade, the 
standardization of gear design, manufac- 
ture and application, the promotion of a 
spirit of co-operation among the mem 
bers, improved production and increased 
application of gears. The organization 
was perfected by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Fresident, F. W. Sinram, Van Dorn & 
Dutton Company, Cleveland; vice-presi- 
dent, H. E. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cut- 
ting Machine Company, Newark, N. J.; 
secretary, F. D. Hamlin, Earle Gear & 
Machine Company, Philadelphia; treas- 
urer, Frank Horsburgh, H-rsburgh & 
Scott, Cleveland. Executive Committee: 
Messrs. Sinram, Eberhardt, Ham‘in and 
Horsburgh, with Biddle Arthur, S monds 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, George L. 
Mark'and, Philadelphia Gear Wor: s, Phil- 
adelphia, and Milton Rupert, R. D. Nut- 
tall Company, Pittsburgh. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at 
Pittsburgh May 14 and 15. 


California Magnesite 


A native magnesite, which is c'aimed to compare 
most favorably with the famous Austrian magnesite, 
is being mined in California by R. D. Adams, at a 
point near Rutherford, Cal. The burnt mineral, as 
it leaves the shipping point, is low in lime, not over 9 
per cent, and contains an amount of iron and alumina, 
4 to 7 per cent, which is said to closely resemble the 
Austrian. The magnesia content is over 86 per cent. 
Three steel companies on the Pacific coast are using 
it successfully, it is reported; they are the Llewellyn 
Iron Works, Los Angeles; Pacific Coast Steel Com- 
pany, San Francisco, and Southern California Iron & 
Steel Company, Los Angeles. Mr. Adams is also ship- 
ping 10,000 tons per month to Eastern markets and 
the American Refractories Company, Chicago, is stated 
to be using it. Before the war the calcined Austrian 
variety sold at $16.50 per ton seaboard, but at present 
the price of the best quality of dead-burnt magnesite 
is $100 to $110 per ton. After the war Mr. Adams 
hopes to be able to furnish his brands at the normal 
market prices in Eastern territory. 


Steps toward organized work in the promotion of 
the welfare of employees in Canton, Ohio, factories 
have been taken by some of the manufacturing and 
other interests of that city, who have formed the Canton 
Industrial Company, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The object of the company is to promote industrial 
training and development, to build homes, to assist in 
the betterment of working conditions, to promote good- 
will between employers and employees, to correct trans- 
portation abuses, and to collect and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the manufacturing and other interests. 


Creditors of the bankrupt Dayton Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, Dayton, Tenn., have approved the offer of Francis 
C. Cary, Minneapolis, Minn., to purchase the property. 
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ASKS AID OF NATIONAL BODIES 


Third Conference of Committee on Engineering 
Co-operation Held at Chicago 


The third conference of the Committee on Engineer- 
ing Co-operation, which was held in the rooms of the 
Western Society of Engineers, Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, March 29 and 30, took definite steps toward 
formulating a statement of its aims and went on 
record as being desirous of having a plan of action 
formulated by the national engineering societies. That 
a plan so devised should be accepted, provided it does 
not contain objectionable features, was the concensus 
of opinion. After a debate which lasted over the bet- 
ter part of Friday afternoon, the conference adopted 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this conference requests and urges the na- 
tional engineering societies in designing the engineering coun- 
cil to give consideration to, and proper 
deliberation may permit, the machinery necessary to provide 


create aS soon as 
for a general permanent body of representatives of the vari- 
ous national, State and of the 
in the interest of the common advancement of 
the profession as a whole 


organizations 
welfare and 


local country 


About 60 engineers, representing 40 societies, were 
present. At the morning and afternoon sessions of 
Thursday several addresses were made by men eminent 
in the engineering world. Prof. F. H. Newell, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, chairman of the committee, presided 
at the sessions. 

The most important matter before the conference 
was the report of the sub-committee on plan of the 
National Committee on Engineering Co-operation, the 
personnel of which was as follows: Hunter McDonald, 
Isham Randolph, F. H. Newell, M. L. Cooke and C. E. 
Drayer. The first conference was held at Buffalo, June 
23 and 24, 1915, and the second at Chicago, April 13 
and 14, 1916. It was at the latter meeting that the 
sub-committee was created, and instructed to devise 
a plan for forwarding co-operation among the engi- 
neering bodies. 


Part of Sub-Committee Report Approved 


At the session of Friday the report of the sub- 
committee was taken up section by section, with the 
result that the following 10 sections were adopted, a 
few amendments having been made: 


1. National Societies As a preliminary te efforts to 
ward co-operation among existing engineering organization 
there should be the expressed intent to assist in strengthening 
and unifying the work of the national engineering societies 
in the advancement of engineering knowledge and practice 


and the maintenance of high professional standard 
The invigorating of local 
because of the fact that whil 


2. Local Organizations societies 





le the great na- 





is fundamental 


tional societies are important in setting standards and in 
considering broad problems, vet loca iffair make up at 
least nine-tenths of the vital problems of the engineer’s life 
In each locality where there may be dozen or more er 
gineers so situated as to be ble to meet occasionally, there 
should be formed, if not already existing, an engineering as 
sociation embracing all professional engineers and others in 
terested in engineering to discuss and act upon these vital 
problems. 

3. Home Rule Each local engineering ociety should be 
autonomous or self-governed, wholly free in its activities from 


any dictation or control by other association or connection 
d to local needs and conditions, a 
iple of complete 


of Member Each such local or se 


fully adapte 
in its activities the 

1. Welfare 
unit in its organizations and activities should give full recog 
that the n 


necessarily consists of men not vet 


d exemplifying 
pring home rule 

f-zoverning 
nition to the fact 


iajoritv of the 


membership 


enjoying complete or in- 


dependent professional status, but who in large part have 
had a college or technical training, and who in time may 
become professional engineers in the full sense of the word. 
Because of this diverse character members, the activities 
of the local society, while maintaining high professional 
standards, should be so planned as to meet the needs of the 


young men as well as the older and be directed toward the 
welfare of all classes of its members and through them of 
the public 

5. Ethics Each local engineering society should adopt and 


frequently make application of a code of ethics prepared in 
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accord with the standards established by the nat 
ganizations or approved by other professional bodi« 
recognized that while it is impossible to prevent 
tion of such a code, yet eternal vigilance is the 
maintenance of high standards. The enforcement o: 
code is essential to the well being of the community 
as well as for the protection of professional men 
improper competition of unskilled or unscrupulous m: 
ing to reduce the opportunity for effective 
dividuals and to the public. 

6. Civic Affairs.—Each engineering society shoul 
time and thought to local civic, State and nationa 
which influence engineering progress. 


Service 


7. The Public Engineer.—Each local society should ¢ 
especial attention to the needs of those members who r ° 
public employment, and should recognize the high ide nd = 
performance of the public engineer, seeing to it that he is H 
furnished sympathetic support in his efforts in th: 
service, 

8. Publicity—Each independent association should Li D 
tain a local system of diffusing information on engin g r 
subjects such as may be embraced in the term publicity or of ‘A 
proper advertising of the profession as a whole. 

9. Employment.—For the benefit of the great body 
gineers there is needed the development of a scientifi 
planned and well conducted system of employment 
operated in co-operation by all engineering associatior 

10. Conferences A conference of representatives 
each engineering organization should be held at least 
ally, at which all matters such as those above noted 
others of general interest should be discussed. 

Debate Over Reported Resolutions 

The remainder of the report of the sub-committee 

dealt with the questions of a field secretary, local rep 
resentatives, printed matter and finances, and over 
these a wide divergence of opinion developed, and the 
sections covering them were not approved. Action 
on those which came after No. 10 was postponed until 
the report of the Resolutions Commmittee had been : 
received. The report, in the form of a resolution, sug- 
gested that the report of the sub-committee be adopted 
as amended and that an Administrative Committee, 
with Mr. Newell as chairman and Mr. Drayer as sec- 
retary, be appointed, Mr. Newell to select three others. 
Prof. G. S. Williams of the Detroit Engineering Society, 
one of the several who participated in the debate, did 
not oppose the creation of the Administrative Com- 
mittee suggested, nor was he against a provision that 
the committee should call meetings at such times and 
places as were found advisable, but he expressed him- 
self strongly against the conference attempting to spe- 
cifically outline the machinery by which the desired 
co-operation would be achieved, and it was he who 
fathered the resolution asking the national societies to 
consider and create the “machinery.” 

The delegates quickly followed each other in taking 
the floor. Some expressed doubt as to the extent to 
which the national societies would co-operate; others 
said they had been waiting for years for the larger 
organizations to do something; it was declared that | 
the movement needed the strength of the national so- 


cieties behind it; that it must not be overlooked that 
co-operation was the object sought, and the danger 
of having two co-operative movements was pointed 
out. One member made the point that confidence goes 
with co-operation. It was stated that the four great 
engineering societies have a committee at work on 
the co-operative idea, and a letter written by Charles 
F. Rand, and having to do with a similar movement 
instituted in New York, was read. Chairman Newell 
admitted that he had not known of the existence of 
the letter, nor that such progress had been made along 
the desired lines. A proposal that the word “create 
in the resolution be changed to “suggest” did not win 
the approval of Professor Williams, and his amend- 
ment, with some minor revision, was finally acceptee 
and the amended report then adopted. 


Universal Military Training 


nKs 


Prior to the passage of several resolutions of thank 
and appreciation, the following was unanimous 
adopted by a rising vote: 


Whereas, There is now before the peonle of th: 


States the consideration of national protection and 
for military training of the citizens of our country, 
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Delegates assembled in the Third Annual Con- 
igineering Co-operation, representing more than 


srs of the engineering profession in local, State 


societies, are unanimous in their approval of 
yaredness for the defense of the United States, 
ledge their support to aid in insuring the na- 
ind our national honor; therefore, be it 


That we urge the prompt enactment of legisla- 


g for efficient universal compulsory military 


the Thursday morning session, addresses were 
mong others, by B. F. Affleck, president of the 
al Portland Cement Company, W. L. Saunders, 


ent 


ing the Engineering Civic Federation; John 


n, Engineers’ Association of Nashville, Tenn.; 


Jo 


nah, Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


[Thursday afternoon, addresses were heard from 


A 


Potter of Kansas, who told of the land- 


olleges and their co-operation efforts; John W. 
New England Water Works Association; P. 


eld. 
trical 
s I 


pres 


who told what the American Institute 
Engineers is doing for its members; Prof. 
larding, Indiana Engineering Society; J. S. 
ident Canadian Society of Civil Engineers; 


Olp. A paper on how Canadian eng-neers 
was read for Prof. C. H. McLeod of Mon- 


day 
Ei 


ter 


evening an informal dinner was held, at 
iwin H. Lewis, dean of Lewis Institute, was 


A New Split-Hand Time-Study Watch 


mer J. Silberberg, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 


hac 
, nas 





ogether with the Non-Pro- 


tion with This Decimal 


| 
‘ 


recently brought out a new watch for time- 

As compared with the watch illustrated 
in THE IRON AGE, 
Feb. 3, 1916, a 
lecimal computed 
dial has _ been 
combined with a 
split-hand watch. 
This arrange- 
ment enables the 
watch to be used 
for determining 
the gross time of 
an operation, 
while the  non- 
productive time 
or delays can be 
deducted, thus 
giving both the 
gross and net 
times of an op- 
eration to an ob- 
server at a single 
reading. 

One of the two 
hands is con- 
trolled by the 
side plug and the 
other by the 
crown, or if it is 
desired to use 
both hands as a 

control can be employed to operate the 
al is divided into graduations correspond- 


Required for Any 


ds Can Be Secured at 

Study Watch, One 
led by the Crowr 
r by the Side Plug 


nd 0.01 min., figures spaced 0.02 min. apart 


d which indicate what the corresponding 


+ 


luction would be at any point of the elapsed 
feature was incorporated in the original in- 


has been retained in the same form ever 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Company, which 
fabricating plants for e evated tank and 
work at Pittsburgh and Des Moines, Iowa, 
office at Chicago. This is in charge of 
re, formerly in the Des Moines office of the 


nd is both an engineering and contracting 
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Waste Heat for Superheating 


In a discussion of the paper “Utilization of Waste 


Heat for Steam Generating Purposes” presented by 


Arthur D. Pratt at the last annual meeting of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, B. N 


Broido, Perth Amboy, N. J., described a German waste 
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heat instalation used for superheating stean His 


contribut.on was in part as foiiows: 

‘In cases where for some reason superheaters can 
not be installed in boile.s, or in which ‘umstances 
require the superheater to be near the engine, ind 
pendent superheaiers are recommended. In such 
superheateis heated by waste gases are the id 
lation. 


“The illustration shows such a iperheater for 
40,000 lb. of steam per hour, installed at the plant of the 
Coal Mining Company, Ge senkirchene 


Gesellschaft 


Bergwerl 
The gases had an average temperature of 
about 1582 deg. lah: 


“The moist steam enters the superheater at A in 
order to prevent rapid burning of the tubes at the point 
where the gases first come in contact with then The 
steam flows through this portion of the superheater in 


the same direc!ion as the gas S, passes over to B 


anc 

ana 

flows in the opposite direction, taking full advantage 
of counter-flow principle. 

“With a ve ocity of the fl lie gases of about 900 ft. 


per min., and a ve.ocity « steam inside of the pipes of 
? 


about 5000 ft. » average heat transfer was 
eg. Fahr. temperature differ- 
ence. The steam for this superheater was supplied by 
five waste-heat water-tube boilers, 300 hp. each, feur of 
which were always in operation. 


per min., th 
1.3 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per d 


“On account of its smaller heating surface the cost 
of this independent superheater was considerab!y 
smaller than it woud be w.th ea 


boiler provided with 
its own superheater.” 


W Il Test Metal Lath 


The Publicity Bureau of the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers has moved its offices from Chicago to 
room 901, Swetland Building, Cleveland, and Zenas W. 
Carter, formerly of Boston, has been appointed commis- 
sioner, to supervise all its publicity, promvtion and in 
vestigation. Mr. Carter has been manager for manufac- 
turers’ associations for the past 10 years. The associa- 
tion plans a co-operative national campaign of publicity 
which will be developed by the Council of Advertising 
Manag¢rs member companies, and will cover a 
series of tests of the fire-resistance properties of metal 
The ad- 
vertising managers who comprise the council are C. O 


lath and its use in fire-retarding construction 


Powel, preside “thw , nanded Met?! Com 
pany; S. E. Fechheimer, Trussed Concrete Steel Com 
pany; R M "ho sor ro Mf ( mpor 


C. M. Stewart, Consolidated Expanded Metal Compa 
nies; L. E. Fisher, General Fireproofing Company; L. J. 
Rouleau, Penn Metal Company; F. E. Ericksen, Milwau 
kee Corrugating Company; William George Lane, secre 
tary the Bostwick Steel Lath Company, and Zenas W. 
Carter, commissioner 


The Charde Lathe Company, Newcastle, Ind., has 
booked an order for 36 lathes to be shipped to Paris 
France. 
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BETHLEHEM’S TIN-PLATE PLANT 


Buildings and Equipment of Plant Now Being 
Built at Sparrows Point 


The sheet and tin-plate plant now being built by the 
Bethlehem Stee! Company, at Sparrows Point, Md., will 
comprise a colony of buildings, which like South Bethle- 
hem structures of the company wi.! be representative of 
the most modern type of permanent construction. 
They are of structural steel and brick throughout with 
fireproof roof and will constitute, it is emphasized, the 
only sheet and tin-plate plant in this country built en- 
tirely of brick. A building of this description is ex- 
pected to provide cool working conditions in the sum- 
mer and more comfort for the employees in the winter. 
The Aiken type of roof is used to secure also good light 
and ventilation. The doors are of the rolling type and 
the windows of heavy wire-ribbed glass. 

There are four main buildings. The assorting room 
is 100 x 840 ft.; the tinhouse and tinhouse supply build- 
ing is 66 x 840 ft.; the annealing, cold-rolling and 
pickling departments building is 115 x 756 ft., and the 
hot-mill building is 147 x 980 ft., with a bar shed 70 x 
280 ft., which contains a 15-ton electric crane and 
adjoins the hot-mill building. In addition there is a 
large machine shop, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop 
and storehouse of the same character of construction as 
the main buildings. The office building is a standard 
Beth'ehem Steel Company plan, built of structural steel 
and brick. 

The mill building is constructed to accommodate 
24 mills and accessories. The first unit of 12 mills is 
now being installed, but the plant has been completed 
as far as foundations, buildings and departments are 
concerned, to provide for the second 12-mill unit, which 
is to be installed in the near future. The hot mills are 
driven by two 1200-hp. motors, three mills on each side 
of each motor. This building contains two 25-ton 
electric cranes. Each mill is equipped with 3 furnaces, 
one pair furnace and two sheet furnaces, to permit an 
easier method for the men to handle the product. 

The cut sheet bars are delivered at the rear of the 
furnaces by a 10-ton electric crane and charged into 
the pair furnace automatically by an electric charger. 
The crane will also be used for delivering coal to the 
hot-mill furnaces. The hot-mill standing is equipped 
with water-cooled floors. An air system has been in- 
troduced, the effort being to make the mill one of the 
coolest, if not the coolest, in the country. 

The cold-rolling department consists of 12 stands of 
24 x 36-in. cold rolis, driven in a tandem of three by 
a rope drive from 1200-hp. motor. The rope drive is 
being installed rather than a gear drive to get the most 
desirable surface condition on the sheets possible from 
a cold-rolling standpoint. There are five annealing fur- 
naces. Three are for black annealing, situated in front 
of the cold rolls near the black pickling department. The 
two others are in close proximity to the white pickling 
department in the rear of the cold rolls. Every fur- 
nace throughout the plant is equipped with a stoker 
firing device. In the annealing and cold-rolling depart- 
ments, there is a 25-ton electric crane. 

There are 21 tinning stacks, provided for the first 
12 mills. The tinning machines are all on one side of 
the tinhouse, ad‘oining the assorting room. The clean- 
ing machine in connection with the tin pot is placed 
so that the finished tin plate will be delivered by con- 
veyors directly into the assorting room, without the use 
of buggies or trucks. The tinhouse contains a 5-ton 
electric crane, for handling supplies and delivering 
sheets from the pickler to the tinning machines. In the 
tinhouse building, there are large capacity storerooms 
for tinhouse supplies, thus avoiding the necessity, as is 
usually the case, of carrying the necessary supplies for 
the tinhouse from remote buildings. 

The assorting room has a wood block floor. The 
loading of the product for shipment will be done inside 
of room, which is also the warehouse. 

The floor of the machine shop is the 
wood block floor as the assorting room. 
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equipment throughout the entire plant wi! 
trically driven, which will make this p’ant, it i ieve 
the only tin-plate plant in the country driven ent.p¢ 
by motor power. Both surface and depressed s; 

gage tracks run into the buildings to load 
and unload supplies. The plant is located « 


surrounded on three sides by the waters of | ke 
Bay, and the location has been found most rable 
for a mill of this character. Arrangements being 


made for the transportation of the employ: 
from their work. 

The present output of this plant in tin plate wi 
approximate 1,000,000 base boxes annually, but wh 
the 24 mills go in operation, there wi.l be an anny 
production of approximate'y 2,000,000 base | 


Cayuga Tool Steel Company, Ltd. 


The Cayuga Tool Steel Company, Ltd, has been 
organized under the laws of New York, with works 
Auburn, N. Y., to manufacture crucible tool and ele. 
tric alloy steels. The equipment is to include three 
Rennerfelt electric furnaces, two of 3 tons’ 
and one of 1 ton, and besides the crucible furnaces, six 
hammers and three rolling mills. The plans compre. 
hend an 85 x 360-ft. shop and rolling mill building and 
an 80 x 120-ft. melting and annealing bu'lding, and a 
boiler house, machine shop, shipping building and black. 
smith and other shops. The site has a siding from the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

C. M. Hammond, for five years president of the 
Hammond Steel & Forging Company, Syracuse, N. Y,, 
and formerly of the Sanderson Steel Company and the 
Halcomb Steel Company, is president. Thomas Towne, 
for 22 years connected with the Union Drawn Steel 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., and vice-president and 
general manager of the Swedish Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, New York, is vice-president of the company and 
chairman of its board, and will be in charge of the 
commercial end of the business. The directors include 
A. E. Ballin, president and general manager Mc- 
Intosh-Seymour Corporation, Auburn; Charles H. 
Burke, president Swedish Iron & Steel Corporation, and 
William J. Henry, president Henry & Allen, Inc, 
Auburn. 
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Springfield Industrial Exposition 


Change in the date of the Industrial Exposition and 
Export Conference at Springfield, Mass., to June 2: 
30 has been made to meet the wishes of a number of 
manufacturers who required more time than the earlier 
date (May 26,to June 2) would permit them in which to 
make. ready for such representation as they desire to 
have. A large general committee, representative of the 
wide variety of American business interests, is giving 
its services to the management in an advisory capacity, 
and is planning a series of small meetings in manufac: 
turing centers to acquaint the trades generally with the 
opportunity to reach a great home market as well 2s 
to co-operate for a united front in the foreign field 
F. H. Page, president National Equipment Company, 
has been made chairman of this general committee, & 
have charge of the exposition. John C. Simpson is the 
general manager. 


Prof. R. H. Fernald has conducted twenty-six mem 
bers of the senior mechanical engineering class of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on an 
— trip in the past two weeks. Starting March 

, the party first visited the Pittsburgh district, then 
saan in turn to Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago and De 
troit. Among the plants visited were those of f the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company and Nation 
Tube Company in the Pittsburgh district; the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland; Pullman Company, 
Pullman, IIl.; Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind.; Wes 
ern Electric Company, Hawthorne, IIl., and Ford Motor 
Car Company, Detroit. A number of important pow? 


plants, pumping stations, etc., were included in te 
apart from 


various cities, as well as factories in lines 
metal working. 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. STREET 
ICIENT CAPACITY OF MACHINERY SOLD.—Where 
nery is sold under a contract reserving title in the 
¢ intil payment of the agreed purchase price, the 


, ; not entitled to recover damages for failure 
machinery to be of the value it was represented 
‘ intil he becomes the owner of it. But this does 


in that the purchaser under such a contract 

recover damages for diminished value of the use 

machinery on account of the seller’s failure to 

a machine of the capacity contracted for, espe- 

vhere the seller knew the purpose for which the 

was intended. Under the express terms of 

ifornia statutes, one who manufactures an 

under an order for a particular purpose war- 

by the sale that it is reasonably fit for that 

pu e. These principles are applied in a suit brought 

t er damages for claimed breach of a contract to 

s proper engine and pump to be used by the 

yr water supply and irrigation purposes. (Cali- 

District Court of Appeal, Lichtenthaler vs. 
Samson Iron Works, 162 Pacific Reporter, 441.) 


hURY TO CRANE ENGINEER.—The Supreme Court 
bama has affirmed judgment in favor of an 
nployee for injuries sustained while driving a nut 
ss-head pin of a crane engine. Owing to a 

alve the engine started as plaintiff was striking 

. causing him to miss the chisel with the ham- 


n d resulting in dislocation and fracture of his 
wrist. It is held that his knowledge of the defective 
mdition of the valve did not charge him with assump- 
tion of the risk that resulted in his injury. (United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company vs. Warner, 


} Southern Reporter, 936.) 


INTERFERENCE WITH TRACKAGE RIGHTS.—lIn a suit 
brought by a railroad company to enjoin a city from 
enforcing an ordinance providing for depression of rail- 
road tracks within the city limits, an owner of a fac- 
tory having switching connections with such tracks is 

tled to be heard in opposition to the ordinance. 
(United States District Court, District of Minnesota, 
C} , Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company vs. 
City of Minneapolis, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
ntervening, 238 Federal Reporter, 384.) 


Ss WAIVER OF RIGHT TO RESCIND PURCHASE.— 
The that the purchaser of fixtures notified the 
it they were unsatisfactory and demanded that 
taken back is not available to entitle the buyer 
d the contract when afterward sued for the 
price, he having in the meantime continued 
fixtures as his own. (St. Louis Court of 
St. Louis Carbonating & Mfg. Company vs. 
190 Southwestern Reporter, 627.) 


l 


\ITHFUL DEALINGS OF EMPLOYEE.—Under the 
statute which makes it a misdemeanor to 
employee a gift or gratuity to influence his 
elation to the employer’s business, without 
yyer’s knowledge, an employee is not entitled 
agreed compensation from a third person for 
a contract from the employer. (New York 
Court, Appellate. Term, Bolotin vs. Jefferson, 

163 } York Supplement, 59.) 

SE OF INFORMATION ACQUIRED IN LITIGATION.— 
manufacturing company obtained a decree 
infringement of a patent and an order 
defendant to produce its books as a basis for 
for profits derived through the infringement, 

entitled to an injunction against plaintiff’s 

‘ending letters to defendant’s customers, whose 
e ascertained by an examination of de- 
ooks, misrepresenting the scope of the in- 

decree and endeavoring to divert the 

f such customers from defendant to plaintiff. 

States Circuit Court of Appeals: Third Circuit, 
Mfg. Company vs. Universal Hardware 
8 Federal Reporter, 568.) 


. DEALER'S RIGHTS ON. BREACH OF WARRANTY. 
manufacturer of articles in selling them to 
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a dealer warrants their efficiency, the right of the 
dealer to recover the excess of the value of the goods 
as represented above their actual value is not affected 
by the fact that the dealer has sold the goods without 
making a similar warranty to his customers. (Indiana 
Appellate Court, K-W Ignition Company vs. Greenville 
Metal Products Company, 114 Northeastert 
9389.) 


Repor ter, 


PHASES OF MACHINERY SALEsS.—In an action to re 
cover the purchase price of a locomotive sold to a coal- 
mining company, it is held that a seller of machinery 
makes no implied warranty as to its suitability to the 
buyer’s particular intended use when the seller is not 
informed thereof. And the making of specific war 
ranties in selling machinery negatives the existence of 
any implied warranties. But if it was understood that 
plaintiff would furnish a locomotive suited to use in 
mining operations, and if this was not done the buyer 
may counterclaim for damages, including consequential 
loss of coal production. (Kentucky Court of Appea!s, 
Glover Machine Works vs. Cooke-Jellico Coal Company, 
191 Northwestern Reporter, 516.) 


The Engineer in War Service 


The Cleveland Engineering Society is planning to 
make a canvass of its membership to secure a census of 
the qualifications of its members for different kinds of 
service to the United States Government. Its plan in 
cludes the securing from each member on a specially 
prepared blank a record of his training and profes- 
sional experience. Accompanying this he may file an 
application for examination for a commission in the 
officers’ reserve corps, as provided by the National 
Defense Act of last June. The acceptance of a com- 
mission is optional, but the submission of the applica- 
tion at least acquaints the Government with the exist 
ence of the individual and of his professional qualifica 
tions and puts him in a position to be of service later 
should a call to duty subsequently be sent to him. 

The movement makes it clear that an engineer in 
any locality may secure a letter of application from the 
engineer officer of the Corps of Engineers stationed in 
his section of the country. It would appear that in any 
instance the applicant may be appointed to the position 
he now holds, his commission being merely a means 
of establishing definite co-operation with the Govern 
ment. A reserve corps has been established for 
ordinance officers charged primarily with the fabrica 
tion of weapons and munitions, and a reserve corps 
for engineers for the quartermaster department cover- 
ing particularly the use of motor vehic!es, as for 
transportation. The submission of the application, as 
stated, involves no obligation. In due time the appli- 
cant is designated for examination. On accepting a 
commission the candidate places himself under obliga- 
tion to serve in a branch in which he has been commis- 
sioned for a period of five years. In peace times he 
needs only to attend a course of instruction in a train 
ing camp or in a Government arsenal or depot for a 
period not exceeding 15 days in a calendar year 


Business Magnanimity 


A certain big corporation, says the Wall Street 
Journal, was fortunate some years ago in getting a 
contract for a long period of years for raw material 
from a smaller corporation. It came to pass that prices 
of labor advanced sharply, so that the corporation 
which sold its raw material to its big client was mak 
ing little or no money on its contract. Then the big 
corporation said: “You are not making any money out 
of the goods you sell, whereas we are making more 
money than we have ever made on our finished products 
We'll do the square thing and pay you more than you 
are legally entitled to.” This is the understanding of 
Wall Street interésts. The big corporation referred to 
in court actions as merciless and contemptible ‘is the 
United States Steel Corporation. The little brother 
benefited is the Pittsburgh Coal Company. Such 
things do not happen every day. 
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The Nation at War 


The President, in a ringing message, full of 
lofty purpose and unequivocal in its appeal to the 
national spirit, has summoned Congress and the 
American people to the highest undertaking that 
has been put before them since the Civil War. This 
country has not wanted war with Germany. Its 
people for more than two years have suffered provo- 
cations which a hundred years ago, in days of com- 
parative weakness, but yet days of undiluted Ameri- 
canism, would have brought on war quickly. And 
now at last there the reckoning with a long 
restrained wrath, of which an aggressor, whether 
nation or individual, needs always to beware. 

Whatever may be said in detail of the direct or 
the devious train of events that has brought us into 
the war, all comes back to this: It is not possible 
for this nation to remain a spectator in a war that 
is to decide whether the American type of liberty 
is secure in the world. Before the Civil War, the 
greatest American saw that this nation could not 
endure half slave and half free. It is likewise evi- 
dent now that the world cannot long go on part free 
and part in the hands of autocrats who lately last 
of all have tried to impose their will on this country. 

That the United States is not prepared for war 
is well known. But now every resource will be 
drawn upon so that the scourge may not long rest 
upon the land. No man can say what loss and what 
suffering must be endured. The declaration by Con- 
gress finds the country able and willing to back the 
President with money without limit. Of metals 
there is no lack and will be none, but time alone can 
make ships and guns and munitions measure up to 
the need. In organization, in unification and in 
making fully effective every resource, the United 
States should be far quicker to take its lesson from 
Germany than were the Allies. Many of the best 
minds in American industry have been at the com- 
mand of the Government for months. If their ad- 
vice has been only partly acted on, because of divided 
counsels on the need of making ready, no more time 
should now be lost in turning their talents to ac- 
count. 

It will be a mistake if any in authority enter the 
war with the thought that the vast majority of the 
leaders in industry, especially in industry that deals 
directly with the implements of war, take any less 
patriotic attitude than the vast majority of citizens 
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in other walks of life. This is the American people's 
war. They have had all opportunity in these months 
to count its cost and all should be prepared to sac- 
rifice. Burdens should be adjusted according to 
ability to carry them. Heavily increased taxation 
is to be expected, but it should go all along the line 
The steel and metal-working industries may be de- 
pended on to respond to every call, as was promised 
two months ago when the severing of diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany showed war to be near. Gov- 
ernment work will be crowded ahead everywhere; 
Government contracts will be executed at prices far 
below the current market. 

The Government’s hand will be laid upon manv- 
facturing and commerce, upon fuel and food sup- 
ply, upon all the nation’s activities, in a way little 
dreamed of as the people have gone on in the even 
tenor of peace. The new adjustments will be many 
and far reaching, as has already been foreshadowed 
in the new war-time alignment of government and 
industry in Europe. Not only is the aloofness of 
the United States from Old World political probiems 
at an end, but a new day has come in the commer- 
cial and all other relations of this country and the 
Entente Allies. 


A Tin-Plate Price Named 

Unusual interest attaches to the naming of 4 
price on tin plate for deliveries during the second 
half of this year, on account of representations 
made to Washington recently by canning interests 
that an acute scarcity was promised, threatening 
the large pack of the canning crops that was be- 
ing planned. The tin-plate manufacturers sum 
moned to Washington to discuss matters assured 
the Government that this year’s tin-plate produc- 
tion would probably be very nearly equal to the 
capacity, and that if so the tonnage would be °* 
tremely large, even surpassing that of last year, 
which was at least one-third larger than in any 
previous year. 

Last Saturday the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company named its price for second half deliver- 
ies, at $7.50 per base box, 100-Ib., sheet bars bells 
quotable on that date at $70 and pig tin at 54.25 
cents. Prices for the first half of this year we™ ‘ 
named early last October, the independents # 
nouncing a price of $6.00, while a few days later 
the leading interest announced its price at $5.75. 
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as the first time that prices had been made, 
ntracts entered, for a half year only, the 
in the trade having been to book contracts 
e full calendar year. For many years the 
tin plate had followed very closely the 
rations in the steel and tin markets. The con- 
tion of pig tin is, roughly speaking, about 
per box, while the yield of sheet bars is about 
es per gross ton. If one deducted from the 
price the cost of 2 lb. of pig tin and one- 
tieth of a ton of sheet bars, at the ruling mar- 
n the date of the price announcement, the 
nder would be almost the same each year. 
the five seasons preceding this year the re- 
er averaged $1.53, the extreme divergerce 
this average being only 6 cents. 

‘ Vith war prices prevailing in all quarters, all 
entering into the cost of making a box of 
ate have greatly increased, and wages are 
record high rate, so that on this account 
the usual relation between the cost of tin 

ind steel and the selling price of tin plate does 
btain. In the majority of finished steel com- 

ties the price is much higher in proportion 
the market price of steel than is usually the 
case. The usual computation, deducting the price 

f 2 lb. of pig tin and one-twentieth the price of 

a ton of sheet bars from the price of tin plate at 

$7.50 leaves $2.91, or $1.88 per box more than the 

five-year average, and yet, all things considered, 

i price of $7.50 for tin plate is a very moderate 

ne. If the independents had named the price it 

would undoubtedly have been higher. There is a 

question, of course, whether the tin-plate mills that 

buy their sheet bars will pay an average price of 
$70 for their second half supplies. On the other 
hand, there is a question whether they will be able 
to obtain their pig tin at an average equal to the 
present spot market. They must take a chance 

that. Meanwhile they are carrying large 
stocks, on which they have a profit at the present 


Tl rket 


it is interesting how often a reform seems diffi- 
cult in the prospect and easy in the retrospect. 

r years consumers of tin plate claimed it was 
absolutely essential for them to purchase their 
pply for a full calendar year at a fixed price, 
s°therwise the wheels of their business would re- 
ise to turn. Finally came the year 1916, with 
he tin-plate mills loaded with contracts for the 
lil year, more than a year, it turned out in most 
stances, and with costs rapidly advancing, prob- 
resulting in heavy losses to some at least. 
sk could not be assumed again, and begin- 
with the present year the mills sell for only 
onths at a time, simply because they de- 
they would have to do so. 
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fasures Demanding Attention 


\ongress, in addition to attending to important 


‘atters directly connected with war with Germany, 
vii find numerous other problems more or less 
irect'y connected with our foreign affairs demand- 
. ‘rompt consideration. As was clearly pointed 
put the resolutions adopted by the National 


oe Trade Council at the special meeting held 
aos York last week, the number of foreign ves- 


‘vailable for trade between the United States 
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and neutral markets is decreasing more rapidly than 
American tonnage is increasing, while it is very 
probable that the needs of the Government for mer- 


chant tonnage will show a decided increase. It is! 


highly important, therefore, that not only Congress 
but all departments, boards and commissions that 
have any connection with such matters shall heartily 
co-operate with merchants engaged in foreign trade 
and shipping, so that impressments by the Govern- 
ment shall cause as little embarrassment as possible 
consistent with the national security. The spirit 
of co-operation displayed by the Foreign Trade 
Council is characteristic not only of that body but of 
business men everywhere. 

The action of the council in urging Congress to 
enact the Webb bill so that American exporters may 
have a better opportunity to engage in competition 
for foreign business will meet the hearty approval 
of the country. In view of the support given this 
bill by the President, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, manufacturers, exporters and many others, the 
failure of Congress to pass it at the last session was 
most unfortunate. Several Congressmen attempted 
to load the bill down with objectionable amendments 
and apparently its supporters were not sufficiently 
vigorous in urging its passage. There should be no 
doubt about the enactment of this measure at the 
present special session. 


The Steel Corporation 

The statistics of production by the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1916 give a fairly ac- 
curate measure of the corporation’s capacity, see- 
ing that operations were substantially at capacity 
throughout the year. It was the first calendar 
year since 1906 in which production at all steel 
mills was not restricted to an extent by the state 
of order books. The corporation’s output, of steel 
products in the form in which sold, was 15,460,792 
tons, or within 10,000 tons of what would be pro- 
duced in 309 working days at 50,000 tons per day, 
so that 50,000 tons may be taken as the corpora- 
tion’s average capacity for the year. The quan- 
tity is to be increased largely as new construc- 
tion work now in progress is completed. 

The capacity might be taken at a slightly 
larger amount, for a normal distribution of orders 
in the different finished products, for the reason 
that the output of finished steel relative to ingot 
production was unusually low in 1916, presum- 
ably on account of the production of much steel 
requiring liberal cropping of the ingot or the bil- 
let. In 1913 finished product was 74.30 per cent 
of the ingot production; in 1914, 76.22 per cent; in 
1915, 71.83 per cent, and in 1916, 73.96 per cent. 
The figures would suggest that the closely 
cropped steel reached its maximum in 1915 rather 
than in 1916. 

The relation existing between production of 
pig iron and production of ingots does not sug- 
gest that there was an unusually large employ- 
ment of scrap at the Steel Corporation’s open- 
hearth furnaces, as a means of utilizing the crops 
mentioned. The proportion of pig iron to ingot 
production was: 1913, 84.3 per cent; 1914, 846 
per cent; 1915, 83.3 per cent; 1916, 84.2 per cent. 

The “earnings per ton” is an item that always 
interests Wall Street. In 1916 the shipments were 
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15,542,088 toms (81,296 tons in excess of the pro- 
duction, despite the transportation situation) and 
the earnings $333,574,177 or $21.46 per ton. As 
the earnings per ton were about twice as great 
toward the close of the year as in January the 
year’s average is not particularly suggestive of 
any fixed rate. Barring accidents and backsets, 
the corporation’s earning this year should be from 
one-third to one-half greater than the phenomen |! 
earnings in 1916, while those earnings were so 
large that, after all charges and dividends were 
provided for, the amount carried to surplus, $201,- 
835,585, was one-fourth greater than the entire 
earnings in any previous year. It is somewhat 
noteworthy that the entire amount was carried to 
surplus, no appropriations being made for the im- 
provement accounts, though money was liberally 
expended during the year. The expenditures we-e 
in large part taken care of by previous appropria- 
tions. There was $64,680,648 of capital expendi- 
tures, of which $5,116,665 was written off to de- 
preciation and replacement funds, while various 
other adjustments were made. 

It is evidently the purpose of the corporation 
management to have its surplus in the most mo- 
bile condition possible at the close of the war, the 
book surplus having been increased during the 
year from $180,025,329 to $381,360,913. The cor- 
poration started on April 1, 1901, with a book sur- 
plus of $116,356,111, apart from the $25,000,000 
provided in the course of its organization, but this 
sum was written off, being deducted from the 
property account, on the balance sheet of Dec. 31, 
1902, so that the present surplus, outside the 
$25,000,000 has been accumulated during the cor- 
poration’s tenure of the properties. 


A Victory for Arbitration 


An important victory for arbitration of labor 
disputes was won by employers in the building 
trades in Cleveland, Ohio, last week, in the settle- 
ment of a controversy resulting from the refusal 
of the unions to abide by their agreements. Most 
of the building contractors in Cleveland belong to 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association, and 
the various local unions in those trades are members 
of a general organization known as the Building 
Trades Council. For about two years the building 
contractors have recognized the unions and have 
made written agreements with various locals, all 
providing for the arbitration of differences. These 
agreements were lived up to by the unions until a 
few months ago, when the Building Trades Council 
decided that all contracts between unions and em- 
ployers must be contingent on the will of the coun- 
cil. Thus the council assumed the right to order 
strikes at any time it saw fit. Then the unions 
began to violate their written agreements and to 
call strikes on various pretexts until the situation 
became unbearable. Mediation was proposed by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce but was re- 
jected by the unions. Peaceable means of ending 
the dispute proving futile, the contractors declared 
a lockout which affected about 20,000 men and 
tied up most of the building work in the city for 
a month. 

; The Building Trades Council has now yielded 
te the demands of the contractors for arbitration of 
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differences and made other important conce<sjons. 
Under the terms of the agreement disputes bei wee, 
workmen and their employers are first to bh: 
mitted to a committee of workmen and emp): vers 
in the respective trades. If this committee is jin} 
to reach a settlement, the matter is to be submitted 
to a conciliation board composed of seven m: 

of the council and seven members of the emp! 
organization, and there is to be no strike or lockout 
until this board has had ample time to investivate 
and to attempt to arrive at a settlement. 
agreement also contains provisions that there shal] 
be no limitation of the amount of work a man shall 
perform in a day; no restriction in the use of bu 
ings, machinery and tools; no restriction in the 
delivery or use of any material, except it be pr 
made, thus permitting employers to use material 
not bearing the union label; no restriction against 
the use of apprentices, and that employers have the 
right to employ and discharge whomsoever they see 
fit. The unions made a strenuous effort to prevent 
the use of open-shop building materials, but the 
employers stood firm, their only concession being 
that existing contracts relating to this 
should not be disturbed. 


matter 


Necessity for Military Census 


The listing of technical experts and the set- 
ting down of data on their training and experi- 
ence, now being carried on by governmental! and 
volunteer agencies, demonstrate that a vital les- 
son has been learned from the belligerent coun- 
tries. It is emphasized by the experience of our 
own industries that have been engaged in muni- 
tions manufacture. The lesson is that adequate 
attention must be paid to determining whether 
certain applicants for enlistment in the field forces 
could not be of greater national service at home. 

Connecticut has been producing, according to 
Governor Holcomb, 55.4 per cent of the munitions 
made in this country in the last two years, and 
in no State have the industrial leaders gained a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the time and 
effort required to organize a shop force that can 
produce in large quantities while maintaining high 
quality of product. By vote of its Legislature, 
Connecticut has made a military census of its en- 
tire male population and has on record the ex 
perience, present occupation and military aval: 
ability of each man. It is probably true that the 
United States will not have occasion to call to the 
colors a sufficient number of men to disrupt 1 
dustry, as was done in England and France. Yet 
it has ever been the case in American war history 
that skilled mechanics have been among the first 
to feel the urge of patriotism and present them 
selves for enlistment. In the present effort 
increase enlistments in the army, navy and 2* 
tional guards of the various States, only single 
men are accepted, as a rule, and this serves some 
what to prevent an undue proportion of machinis's 
and other skilled mechanics in the field forces 
Yet those who have observed the class of me! 
now enlisting, and more particularly those enro’ 
ing in the home guards being organized in so mat! 
States.to replace the national guard, are impressed 
with the need for much discretion on the part 
the officials in charge of this work. 
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robably the men most interested in this phase 
ir preparedness campaign are the managers 
the industries which will be first called upon 
litary activities assume the scale indicated 
irrent events. They have watched with a feel- 
f dismay, almost of chagrin, the breaking up 
irge organizations that it took ten or twelve 
months to gather and which, at the end of two 
; or more, were only beginning to be welded 
loyal and efficient producing units. For three 
ths or more the disruption of these working 
es has been going on, and as this is written 
t completion of foreign munitions orders is 
' ing the laying off of thousands of hands each 
week. Already night shifts have almost disap- 
peared and overtime on the day shifts will soon 
be rare. The March reports of the Massachusetts 
labor bureaus show a rapid change in the supply 
of machinists. The supply of tool and gage mak- 
ers is not yet adequate to meet the demand, but 
there is a surplus of specialized machinists, such 
as lathe, milling-machine and drill-press opera- 
tors, for the first time in many months. 
The night crews of the munition shops natur- 
had a larger proportion of single men than 
the day crews, and if a hurry call is made for 
the products of these factories the need for dis- 
cretion in the enlistment of the men who have 
been thrown out of work by the laying off of night 
crews and the reduction of day crews will be 
made apparent. Even without this factor, the 
problem of restoring the munitions shops to full 
production is sufficiently troublesome. The rapid 
introduction of new men into any organization 
means a period of lowered production and an in- 
crease in rejected products, as many a manufac- 
turer who has been through strike troubles can 
testify. The need of a military census in advance 


of any great enlargement of our field forces will 
be brought home to all those manufacturers of 
such machinery and tools as enter into any form 

manufacture of military equipment and sup- 
plies if the United States is called on to show 


the world how quickly it can put itself in condition 
irry on defensive or aggressive warfare suc- 


liV. 


Manganese Ore Imports Large 


nganese ore imports into the United States con- 
to maintain their high average. For January, 
these imports were 49,530 gross tons, which com- 
with a monthly average in 1916 of 48,027 tons, a 

mportation. For the seven months ended Jan. 
‘17, the total imports were 388,828 tons, against 
» tons for the same period in 1916 and 158,560 
or the corresponding seven months ended Jan. 
15. The December, 1916, imports were 49,796 
d in January, 1916, they were 16,648 tons. 


Sharon Steel Hoop Company, which recently 
ised the capital stock of the Youngstown Iron & 
Company, announces that the commercial opera- 
‘ the two companies will on and after April 1, 

conducted in the name of the Sharon Steel 
Company. All: remittances and correspondence 
ed for either company should be addressed to 
neral office at Sharon, Pa. No communications 

ection with the business should be addressed to 
‘uals, all mail being addressed to the company. 
personnel of the compamy remains identically the 
‘s has heretofore managed the Sharon Steel Hoop 
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HIGHER RATES ON LAKE ORE 


Railroads Hope to Obtain Advance, but Protests 
Are Expected 


WASHINGTON, April 3, 1917.—The railroads carrying 
iron ore from Lake ports to blast furnaces hope to ob- 
tain an advance of 15 cents a ton on that commodity 
from the beginning of navigation. Unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suspends the tariffs in 
which they have proposed the advance, the higher rates 
will become effective May 1. 

While no formal protests have yet been made, the 
Commission has been informally advised that the blast 
furnace interests in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
and the Pittsburgh Steel Company expect to object, with 
the utmost vigor, on the ground that, tested by every 
known rule for ascertaining the reasonableness of a 
charge, the rates now operative are unjust and unrea- 
sonable. 

Youngstown and Pittsburgh furnaces, other than 
those of the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company have long had com- 
plaints pending, the fundamental declaration in each 
being that the charges to both the valleys and to the 
Pittsburgh district are unreasonably high because they 
return a greater ton-mile and greater train-mile reve- 
nue than the average of all freight, which naturally in- 
cludes articles of merchandise that have a much greater 
per ton value than ore, or even than iron and steel. 

Statisticians for some of the big furnace interests 
have prepared figures tending to show, they claim, that 
even if it be assumed that iron ore should bear the 
whole cost of the advances in trainmen’s wages, instead 
of having the cost distributed over all-freight and pas- 
senger business, the imposition of three cents per ton 
would be more than enough to meet this increase. 
Whether these figures will be filed cannot now be stated. 
There is a decided conflict of interest, even among the 
blast furnace men in the Pittsburgh district, produced 
by Commissioner Harlan’s tentative report on the iron 
ore rate investigation, in which he recommended the 
stating of rates in detail in accordance with the English 
system, instead of according to the American method 
of one rate for a unified service from the rail of the 
vessel to the unloading trestle, in the case of direct ore, 
and from the dock to the unloading vessel in the case 
of indirect or dock ore. Should the scheme of stating 
rates be adopted, in accordance with Mr. Harlan’s 
recommendation, some of the Pittsburgh furnaces will 
obtain their ore at a cost only slightly greater than they 
have been paying. Others, however, will have to pay 
from 12 to 16 cents per ton more, making an increase in 
pig-iron production cost estimated at from 25 to 30 
cents. 

Commissioner Harlan, in his tentative report, prom- 
ised to have the whole subiect disposed of in time to 
have so-called English tariffs in effect by April 1, but 
he has not made good on that pledge. Nothing has been 
done, so far as the public has been advised, and the 
opening of the season of navigation is so near at hand 
that such tariffs could be made operative in time for 
the first arrivals at the lower lake ports only on less 
notice than the statutory period of 30 days. 

The railroads have given notice that they intend 
also to advance rates on ore from interior mines, but if 
such tariffs have been filed they have not yet filtered 
through the filing system of the commission. Such 
tariffs, as well as those pertaining to ex-lake ore, are 
to constitute part of the general advance requested 
by carriers to recoup their increased expenses. 

Ww. Lc 


Reinforced concrete ways 990 ft. long, fitted with 
electric cranes and overhead steel work, are to be pro- 
vided by the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation to fa- 
cilitate building a battle cruiser which that company is 
to supply to the United States Government. The crane- 
ways 870 ft. long will carry one 50-ton and three 7%- 
ton cranes, ali of 120-ft. span, and the larger crane 
120 ft. above mean low water. The Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company is to complete the ways by Sept. 1. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT ACTIVITY 


‘Board Appointed to Supervise Compensation to 
Shipbuilders—Destroyer Contracts Awarded 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1917.—Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels has appointed a special compensation 
board composed of Admirals Capps, Rousseau, Taylor 
and Griffin and Pay Instructor Potter. Among other 
duties it will work out the details of the accounting 
systems to be used in figuring the cost of constructing 
battleships and other vessels building on a cost-plus- 
profit basis. One duty of the board will be the dis- 
‘tribution of orders so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the normal business of shipbuilders and other con- 
. tractors and to prevent the placing of disproportionate 
‘burdens. on individual concerns. 

Bids were opened and contracts awarded for 24 tor- 
pedo boat destroyers March 24, all records being broken 
by the manner in which the transaction was dispatched. 
Bids were solicited for 15 destroyers and were submitted 
as follows: 


Union Iron Works Company, South Bethlehem, Pa 10 
‘vessels, duplicates of type now under contract time de 
pendent upon delivery of material and machinery and supply 
,of labor available, on basis of cost-plus 10 per cent net profit 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass.- 


Class 1, 27,000-shaft hp., duplicates of destroyers Nos. 79-86 
now building by company; 4, 6 or 8 vessels, delivery to be 
made as expeditiously as possible, cost on basis agreed upon 
for battle cruiser No. 1, plus 10 per cent profit 

William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company 
Philadelphia—Class 1, 27,000 shaft hp., 2 vessels, $1,450,000 
each; 4 vessels, $1,420,000 each 6 vessels, $1,400,000 each 
To be delivered as expeditiously as possible. For substitu 
tion of. open-hearth steel castings for steel forgings for ro 
tating parts of turbines for machinery installation deduct 
$10,000 for each vessel Alternate bid, class 1, 27,000 shaft 
hp., 2, 4 or 6 vessels for cost plus 10 per cent profit 


Secretary Daniels called in the representatives of 
the bidders and informed them that it had been de- 
cided to order 9 in addition to the 15 destroyers appro- 
‘priated for by Congress, paying for them out of the 
emergency fund appropriated at the last session. He 
iwas. prepared, he said, to award the 24 destroyers at 
orice, provided the shipbuilders would take them on a 
basis of cost plus a profit of 10 per cent. After some 
‘discussion they agreed to the proposal, whereupon the 
Secretary awarded contracts for 10 destroyers to the 
Union Iron Works Company, 8 to the Fore River Ship 
ibuilding Corporation, and 6 to the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship & Engine Building Company. 
: Contracts for the construction of a large number 
ofs:submarine chasers of the 110-ft. type have been 
“awarded to several private shipbuilding concerns. 
These boats are to bé built on the designs upon which 
64 similar craft are now being constructed at the New 
York and New Orleans navy yards. The identity of 
the successful bidders and the prices to be paid are 
withheld by the Navy Department for the present. 
Additional awards for the construction of these boats 
will soon be made, and naval officials are anxious to 
get into touch with the largest possible number of ship- 
builders equipped to construct this type of craft. Only 
a few hundred have been contracted for, and the Navy 
Department hopes ultimately to secure 1500 or 2000. 
7 The Secretary of the Navy is giving serious consid- 
‘ération-to the purchase of four submarines which have 
‘just been finished for Great Britain by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. These boats 
‘are at the Boston Navy Yard, and are said to be of the 
latest design. Fore River built 10 submarines for the 
British Government, but inasmuch as the neutrality 
laws forbade their delivery while the war was in 
‘progtess, and while the United States remained a 
neutral, arrangements were made for the sale of six of 
these boats to the Chilean Government. The contract 
price of these boats is understood to be about $500,000 
each; 

. The Navy Department has awarded to the American 
Steel & Wire Company a contract for 100 steel cable 
anti-submarine nets at $1881 each. The nets are to be 
of a 12-ft: mesh, 1500 ft. long by 4 ft. deep. Deliveries 


will begin April 20 at the rate of 10 nets per wee, 
These nets will be used in guarding entrancs har. 
bors and will also be used for the capture of su 
by seining suspected waters with the aid of a 
which, even flying at a great height, are able 
submersibles lying at a considerable depth. 

The Navy Department announces that wit} 
days a decision will be reached as to the locati: 
Government armor-plate plant and projectile 
which are to be built on the same site. It is ' 
that Congress will be asked to add substantially to the 
$11,000,000 appropriation made a year ago, as 
perts are all agreed that it will be impossible to byilq 
a factory capable of producing 20,000 tons per annum 
with the fund at the department’s disposal. 

The committee recently appointed by the Nationa 
Chamber of Commerce to co-operate with the quarter 
master-general of the army in the purchase of army 
supplies, and to institute a campaign against excessive 
war profits, held a fully attended meeting here yester 
day and subsequently conferred at length with officials 
of the War Department. The members of the commit- 
tee, representing all sections of the country, are now 
closely in touch with the army supply situation, and wil] 
be of great assistance to the Government in securing 
active competition, early deliveries, and _ reasonable 
prices. The plan of the committee will be to limit 
manufacturers having war contracts to a small guaran- 
teed profit, which it is claimed will “stabilize industzial 
credit and effect the complete elimination of stock mar- 
ket speculation.” The committee will make a special 
effort to interest manufacturers and dealers who are not 
now bidding on Government contracts. 

At the request of the Council of National Defense, 
the Bureau of Mines has begun a census of technical 
experts whose services may be called upon to assist 
the Government in the event of war. Letters have been 
sent to mining corporations soliciting information as 
to the qualifications and nationality of their technical 
employees. The American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers and the American Chemical Society are co- 
operating in this work. The information obtained as 
the result of this census will be turned over to the War 
Department, which will make every effort to utilize this 
technical skill in the event of hostilities and to prevent 
these experts from wasting their peculiar abilities by 
enlisting as soldiers. 

Chairman Denman, of the United States Shipping 
Board, has authorized a statement to the effect that 
American vessels engaged in carrying cargoes to for- 
eign ports are not to be commandeered by the Govern- 
ment, according to present plans. Neither the Shipping 
Board nor the Navy Department is disposed to interfere 
with the conduct of the sea commerce of the United 
States unless military necessity shall require. Vice 
chairman Brent of the Shipping Board, accompanied by 
J. Y. Underwood, a former naval architect, and now re- 
tained by the board as an expert in wooden ship con 
struction, have gone to the Pacific coast to consult with 
shipbuilders as to the possibility of building a large 
number of small wooden cargo vessels of from 3000 to 
4000 tons each. They will also consult with lumber- 
men, as it has been ascertained that seasoned hard 
wood needed for the building of vessels of this type In 
Atlantic yards will have to be brought from the Far 
West. 

The plans of the Department do not now contemplate 
the utilization of any considerable number of merchant 
vessels as supply ships or colliers. A special board 0 
naval officers has been appointed to consider this phase 
of preparedness, and will co-operate with the Shipping 
Board in whatever is done. The present plans for 4 
defensive war do not involve much use of capital ships. 

7. 1. ¢ 
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In the matter of engineering service to the — 
. . . ° . ; 0 
ment, the Cleveland Engineering Society is planning 


file with the War Department a statement of the expe 
ence and qualifications of its-members for work as ¢ 
gineers and manufacturing experts in the preparation 
of munitions and of war supplies generally. Pres¥™ 
ably the information will be collected by a circular from 
the society to its members. 
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-ETHLEHEM PLAN APPROVED 


kholders Indorse Action of Directors— 
Schwab Defends Bonuses 


a meeting of the stockholders of the Bethlehem 
Corporation, held at Newark, N. J., April 3, ap 
was given of the action of the directors in mak 
agreement with J. & W. Seligman, bankers, to 
rwrite the issue of $15,000,000 new Bethlehem Stee! 
stock recently sold under the capital readjust 
plan. The directors were authorized by the stock 
-s to issue bonds not to exceed $200,000,000. It 
leveloped that several of the directors participated 
tly or indirectly in the underwriting of the new 
f common stock and received commissions fo 
service. Clarence H. Venner of the General In 
ent Company of Maine objected to that action of 
rectors and to nearly everything else that was 
at the meeting, and was promptly overruled. He 
: sed J. P. Morgan, Henry P. Davison, Charles 
, e and William H. Porter as directors, but the) 
lefeated by Harry Bronner, C. Austin Buck, Allan 
5 Ryan and Charles M. Schwab, who were re-elected 
President Grace intimated that it was the expecta 
of the directors to dispense with the holding com 
eventually and consolidate all the Bethlehem prop 
erties into one concern. Business on the books of the 
poration now amounts to about $250,000,000 compared 
ess than $200,000,000 at the close of 1916. 
Mr. Venner severely criticised the bonus system of 
paying employees, and Chairman Schwab in replying 


coe tects 2 eee 
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# luring the last six years I have had a good oppor- 
y of seeing the benefit to employees and to the 
ess of the bonus system, and I am convinced that 

the great prosperity of Bethlehem Steel is due to it. 

It has been a good many years since I have been in con 

trol of steel manufacturing property. Thirty years ago, 

when I managed the Homestead works, I introduced the 
onus system, and when I became president of the Car 
negie Steel Company practically the same system was 
luced. The Carnegie bonuses aggregated sometimes 
ch as 49 per cent, whereas the bonuses given to 
Bethlehem Steel employees never averaged higher 
8 per cent. Comment has been made on the size 
: f last year’s and the present year’s bonuses, amount- 
‘ to nearly 8 per cent, and some suggestions made 


he same should be reduced in time of high wages 
eat prosperity. If I were one of the men, and 
d to have my bonus decreased in times of pros 
I would certainly expect it to be increased it 
f adversity.” 
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Coke Rates Effective 


ae WASHINGTON, April 3, 1917.—The Interstate Com 

Commission has refused to suspend the tariffs of 

Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western Rail- 

1yS naming increases in rates on coke varying from 

Ms to 65 cents per ton from West Virginia ovens to 

; nia furnace points, and those tariffs, therefore. 

effective April 1. 

he commission has also decided to authorize in 

d rates on bituminous coal from West Virginia and 

ylvania coal fields to tidewater. The rates from 

Virginia fields are increased 10 cents per ton, ef- 

e April 1, and from Pennsylvania fields 5 cents per 
fective April 16. 


Orders for Locomotives 


» Chicago & Northwestern has ordered 50 Mikado 
the South African Railways 8 Mallet locomotives 
the American Locomotive Company. An order- 
neil has been passed at Ottawa, Canada, author- 
the purchase of 50 more locomotives, 25 for the 
olonial Railway and 25 for the National Trans- 
ental Railway. The Canadian Locomotive Works 
lild these locomotives. Orders for March are 
ited at 232, bringing the total locomotives ordered 
1e first three months of 1917 to 1338, of which 
re for export. 
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WAGES AGAIN ADVANCED 


United States Steel Corporation Announces In- 
crease of 10 Per Cent 


Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration made the following announcement April 3: 

“It has been decided to increase about 10 per cent 
the wage rates and the salaries, up to $2,500, of the 
employees of our subsidiary companies, to take effect 
May 1, 1917. Equitable adjustments will be made.” 

This is the fourth advance that has been made by 
the corporation since Jan. 1, 1916. The number of em- 
ployees in 1915 was 191,126, and the salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $176,800,864, while in 1916 the num- 
ber of employees was 252,668, and the amount paid to 
them was $263,385,502. The number of employees is 
now probably somewhat larger, and the increase will 
add about $30,000,000 to the annual payroll. It is ex- 
pected that a similar advance will be made by inde- 
pendent companies. 


National Foreign Trade Council Meeting 


At a special meeting of the National Foreign Trade 
Council held at India House, New York, March 30, 25 
members were present, representing many lines of ac- 
tivity in foreign trade, while others telegraphed from 
distant points that they were unable to attend but 
wished to concur in any action that might be taken. 
James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the council, presided. One 
resolution called attention to the fact that the tonnage 
of foreign vessels available for trade between the United 
States and neutral countries is decreasing more rapidly 
than American tonnage is increasing and the naval and 
military needs for merchant tonnage may be extensive, 
necessitating a further reduction in the shipping avail- 
able for American export and import trade. The Presi- 
dent, Congress and all departments, boards and com- 
missions having jurisdiction in such matters were urged 
to devise a method of co-operation with those engaged 
in foreign trade and shipping whereby the tonnage 
available for established trades may be conserved to the 
interest of economic as well as military defense. 

The Webb bill authorizing exporters to combine to 
carry on trade with foreign nations was again indorsed 
and Congress was urged to pass the bill at the special 
session. 


Plea for Americanization 


C. S. Robinson, second vice-president and general 
manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, recently delivered an address when 
watches were presented to foremen and superintendents 
having made records during the last “safety week.” 
Mr. Robinson spoke at length of the relations of em- 
ployers and employees. He made a strong point in 
indorsing the Americanization movement, saying he 
was glad to know that so many of the employees of the 
company were taking lessons in English. “This is ex- 
cellent,” he said. “But we need some Americanization 
ourselves. It seems to me that we have a lot to learn 
about how to treat these people from other shores and 
that we are not learning it as rapidly as we might. Let 
us Americanize some of our Americans as well as the 
foreigners.” 

Mr. Robinson announced that in connection with the 
bettering of conditions for employees the company had 
formed a plan “for providing homes for those who seek 
to become citizens and wish to do the right thing.” A 
land company has been organized and details will be 
worked out more fully at a later day. 


The office of the American Commission of the Gen- 
eral Russian Countries and Towns Union has been re- 
moved from 411 Broadway, Paterson, N. J., to room 
819, Flatiron Building, Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street, New York City. 
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Labor Notes 

With the completion of munitions contract: by , 

number of plants in the Central West, the readjust. 

ment of wages that was bound to develop as soon as 

conditions in the labor market became more ; rmal, 

is now taking place. Men who have been getting fa 


pay envelopes in munitions plants are now being forced 
to seek employment in other metal-working establish. 
ments, where they are readily finding places at the 
going rate of wages in such trades. Munitions workers 
who have been getting about $5.50 a day are taking 
employment in other shops at around $4.50. This labor 
is quickly absorbed, as the demand for good mechanics 
in the Central West is still in excess of the supply. 
However, the labor situation, as it applies to metal- 
working shops, is apparently not as acute as it has been 
for many months. This is doubtless partly due to the 
release of large numbers of the class of workers men- 
tioned. 
Labor Troubles in New England 


The strikes in various foundries in the Springfield 
district have been settled by an agreement between 
the employers and the Molders’ Union to submit the 
differences to arbitration. The demands of the men 
were for $4.25 a day, the-8-hr. day and certain other 
minor changes in working conditions. 

The Molders’ Union in Boston has demanded an 
increase in pay from $4 to $450 a day. The 8-hr, 
question has not been brought into the discussion. Con- 
ferences are in progress and it is expected that this 
week will find the issue decided. 

The patternmakers in Bridgeport, Conn., went on 
strike March 27, demanding an increase in rates from 
about 55c. an hr. to 62%c. an hr. for an 8-hr. day. 
Eight shops are affected, but the large employers have 
announced that they have no intention of complying 
with the demands of the strikers. 


Other Points 

A strike which has been in progress for some time 
in the shop of Maher & Flockart, Newark, N. J., is at 
an end so far as the company is concerned, according 
to a statement made by a representative of the National 
Founders’ Association, which has furnished Maher & 
Flockart with more than 50 foundry men. Hereafter 
the company will conduct an open shop. 

Operations have been resumed at the plant of the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Company, Massillon, Ohio, 
where a strike has been in progress for several weeks. 
The company has increased the wages of its hot-mill 
men 12 per cent; its sheet-mill men have been given 
an advance of 25 per cent and the tin-mill men 23 per 
cent over the base scale. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, 
has advanced the wages of its employees who work 
on the hour basis 10 per cent, the extra wages being 
payable quarterly. Over 1400 men are benefited. 


Pipe and Supplies Association 


The next annual meeting of the National Pipe and 
Supplies Association will be held at the Bellevue 
Stratford, Philadelphia, May 9 and 10. Jobbers of 
Philade‘phia and representatives of 10 of the manu 
facturers of wrought pipe have formed a local com- 
mittee for the entertainment of the convention, which 
will include a trip to Valley Forge and other pleasant 
features. 

The American Can Company has completed an ar 
rangement with the Russian Government, it is under- 
stood, whereby deliveries of shells under a $35,000,000 
contract entered into more than a year ago, can be con- 
tinued to Aug. 31 instead of April 30. The company 
is to receive pay for finished shell bodies as fast 
completed, without waiting until the shells have been 
accepted by the Russian inspectors. It is reported that 
similar agreements are being negotiated by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the Worthington Pump x 
Machinery Company. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, 
advises the trade that the fire of Feb. 10, which 
roved its main shop did not reach the building 
ipied by its forge, foundry and power house, and 
its productive capacity for forgings has not been 
ted or interrupted. The forge plant, which is 

x 432 ft., makes forgings for automobiles and 

tors and a general line of railroad work. It is 

pped with two 350-ton hydraulic forging presses 

1 full assortment of drop hammers from 3000 lb. 

to 80 lb. The company’s foundry is 180 x 520 

f steel and brick construction, equipped with three 

as, with a capacity of 120 tons of metal per day, 

e turn. The production consists of gray-iron, 

| steel, brass, aluminum and bronze castings. 

rhe Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is considering plans for remodeling its 

er house at Midland, Pa. Barton R. Shover, con- 

ng engineer, Pittsburgh, has been retained to take 
ree of the undertaking. 

The new No. 10 100-ton open-hearth furnace in 

plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 

East Youngstown, Ohio, was put in operation last 

Two other furnaces of the same capacity are 

rly completed and will be ready to make steel about 
May 1. The management of this company, being satis- 
that severe winter weather is over, has dispensed 
the retail coal department it started last fall, by 
which it furnished coal to employees at $4 per ton, 

e retail coal dealers in Youngstown were charging 

high as $7.50. 

The United States Steel Casting Company, New 
Cumber’and, W. Va., has been incorporated with a 
ipital of $1,000,000 by Samuel Ungerleider, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; J. J. Goldsmith, Pittsburgh, and G. L. 
Dambrick, New Cumberland. 

The Turner-Fricke Gas Engine Company, Sharon, 
P has awarded a contract for the erection of a 
new foundry, 60 x 100 ft., and will need considerab!e 
foundry equipment. 

The War Department, Washington, D. C., has or- 
dered that all bridges spanning the Allegheny River at 
Pittsburgh be raised in order to allow free navigation 
on that stream. Five are owned by Allegheny County 
yne by the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is probable 
four of the county bridges will have to be rebuilt, 
taking 50,000 to 60,000 tons of steel. It will not be 
; until plans are made how much steel will be 

led for the other raised structures. 

(he Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, paid April 

‘/00 000 of the 20-year 6 per cent first and second 

tgage bonds of the Carbon Iron Company, ex- 
tended by agreement to 1917. Retirement of these 
leaves only $343,000 bonds outstanding, and 

do not mature until 1932. Cash in the treasury 
er payment of the bonds was about $900,000. 
(he Ohio Shovel & Stamping Company, Dover, 
, has been sold to Pittsburgh interests, and it is 
rted that the plant will probably be dismantled 
moved to Pittsburgh. 
(he John H. Pauley Machine Company,. Youngs- 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
000, by John H. Pauley and others, and will engage 
general machine shop work in a plant on East 
irdman Street. 
‘he G. R. Wilmarth Company, Kenton, Ohio, has 
ished a gray-iron foundry and metal pattern 

n the plant formerly occupied by the Kenton Gas 

Company. The company has a capital stock of 
00 and G. R. Wilmarth is its president. 
lhe Erie Forge Company, Erie, Pa., is having plans 
ired for a large addition to its plant. 

Starting April 16, there will be shown in the 
Circuit theaters. moving pictures illustrating 
manufacture of wrought-iron pipe as made in the 
of A. M. Byers & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. The 
ss of making wrought-iron pipe from the ore to 
‘nished product, ready to load on the cars, will 
‘iven minutely. These pictures will also be shown 
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at entertainments of yarious kinds, and likely also 
at conventions of engin&éering societies. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, which has béen ‘making munitions in a plant 
located on Twenty-eighth Street, Pittsburgh, has com- 
pleted its contracts and has laid off about 1200 men. 
The 7-in. shells weighed 196-lb. each and over 200,000 
were made at this plant, which was built especially for 
their manufacture. 

The Hussey-Binns Steel Company, Pittsburgh, works 
at Charleroi, Pa., will install two 6-ton Heroult electric 
steel furnaces, using cold scrap for the making of .spe- 
cial steels. The company has one 6-ton Heroult furnace 
now in use. 


American Iron and Steel Institute Membership 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute March 28, Alva C. 
Dinkey, president Midvale Steel Company, was elected 
a director of the institute to succeed E. C. Felton, re- 
signed. The following applicants were elected to the 
membership waiting list: 


Frederick W. Cohen, works manager Goldschm dt Thermit 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York 

W. F. Ripperger; assistant to vice-president Goldschmidt 
Det nning Company. 120 Broadway, New Yor 

Henry Gulick, president Gulick Henderson Company, 21 
Park Row, New York 

Samu-l S. Buckley, president Onondaga Steel Company 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 

John D. Newton, president Virgin'a Iron, Coal & Coke 
Company, Roanoke, Va 

David D. Hull, v-ce-president Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Company, Roanoke, Va 

Cecil E. Bertie, assistant to the president Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company, Roanok Va 

Joseph F. Saveage, general manager of sale American 
Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn 

Joseph Becker, superintendent of operation H. Koppers 


Company, Pittsburgh, Va 

Horace C. Porter, chemical engineer H. Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

John W. Kiser, Jr., president Phoenix Horse Shoe Com 
pany, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Loading and Unloading Charges 


WASHINGTON, April 3, 1917.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered a decision canceling 
a proposed change in the rule of the Western classifica- 
tion relating to the assessment of loading and unloading 
charges on less-than-carload shipments transported at 
carload rates. The proposed amendment was designed 
to apply to all merchandise. The present rule provides 
a charge of 1c. per 100 lb. for loading and a like 
charge for unloading such shipments, but does not state 
in specific terms whether such charges will be based on 
actual weights or on minimum carload weights. In the 
proposed rule it is provided that such loading and un- 
loading charges will be based upon the minimum carload 
weights. Numerous protests were made against this 
proposed change and the provision was therefore sus- 
pended. 

If the compensation received by the carriers is in 
sufficient to cover the cost of the service, the commis- 
sion says, the method proposed is not the proper course 
to remedy that condition. This is taken to be an inti- 
mation that the commission will consider an increase 
in the charge for loading and unloading. 

WwW. L. Cc. 


The Cunard Steamship Company, according to re- 
ports of a conference of shipbuilders in Philadelphia, 
has plans to place orders for 114 ships in this country. 
The ships would range in size from 8000 to 17,000 tons, 
it is said, and cost $120,000,000. In some quarters it 
is believed that the completion of negotiations will de- 
pend on the outcome of amendments to the shipping 
board act. It is interesting to note that the shipbuilders 
are planning an organization to get more men into the 
industry. 
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Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and ar 























. : : ig iron by months, from March, 1916, is as fi 
Large Increase in Pig-Iron Output : ' » isa 
Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production by Months—G 
Capacity Active April 1 Indicates Further Gain Steel Works Merchant 
: March, 191( 7 31,393 
This Month April 7 30.366 
May 77, 30,716 
Better transportation conditions, with more nearly am is 6 30,527 : 
. uly (4,389 29,620 ) 
normal coke supply, resulted in a considerable increase August 74617 28°729 
in pig-iron production in March. Our statistics show September 31 639 +H 550 
> Oo OrAreF “- Octob 81.638 $1,550 
a total of 3,250,757 gross tons, or 104,863 tons a day, Mowam) 80,141 30,253 
against 2,645,247 tons in the 28 days of February, or cember 74,264 28 273 
re ry ° - e ul i (2,394 29,249 
94,473 tons a day. There was a net gain of 15 in the = Fepruar GE ORO 29'193 
number of furnaces in blast, and the estimated capacity Ma! 18,781 $1,132 
active April 1 was 107,766 tons a day for 331 furnaces, : : d 
: a ics . : z a Capac as / . N . . 
as compared with 97,167 tons a day for 316 furnac apacity in Blast April 1 and March 1 
one month previous. The following table shows the daily capa 
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Diagram of Daily verage Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from Jar J . Me 
to April 1, 1917; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local No : 
Iron at Chicago District Furnace 
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tons of furnaces in blast April 1 and March 
tricts: 
Coke and Anthractte Furnaces in Blast 
Total Apr. 1 — Mar. 1 
f number Number Capacity Number Capacit 
of stacks in blast per day in blast per day 
19 t ‘ 14 
vi 
\ ; z ' 
Val ] } ‘ 
Susqu 
Vall t 
| 4 ‘ at 
‘ d 
‘y j ; ] 6_{ 
| 
) t 4 12 ‘ 
1) and 
\ 
ye R'k ’ 1 ‘ 
Ind i 14,098 
Wis ‘ 
2 f L¢ 64 
‘ j 4 g 
{ i 
: 1 7,991 
( L] l 4 
( 17.167 
Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 


ration and the various independent steel com 
how the following totals of steel-making iron 
month, together with ferromanganese and 

se? These last, while stated separately, are 


1 in the columns of “total production.” 








Com ¢ Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
ge total productior ferromanganese 
1915 1916 1917 1% 1916 
oe he ‘ 20 1 ] } H6 
> 14 Q iG 1 ) &7 
65,116 64 l 74 29,388 6 
1 2,316,768 12,337 1,862 
0 1O% S490 13.440 X44 
‘ .; 228 \4 19.200 %¥ 597 
149 06.30 17.854 53 
* , ] 7 1¢ ; 
a ae og 10 1 ’ 
156 2 SO 299 
; } 1¢ 8.741 4 d 
7 ’ ‘ ( 004 $32.47{ 


Output by Districts 


ompanying table gives the production of all 





and anthracite furnaces in March and the three 
preceding: 
j Pio-lt Production Gi s Ton 
D> Jan Feb Mar 
ld )}(3l days) (28 days) (31d s) 
} 6 RRT 135,64¢ 176, fi 
6,611 6.347 7¢é 6,271 
l t R22 106 71 127.11 
69.54 f SS 73,081 84,7 
h ad 
‘a 7 ,2 (627 t 0 “4 ' 
651,133 655,204 22,572 697,487 
y 186,378 179,35 146 $  «=6170,724 
} 178,60 187.30 159,774 198.734 
\ ZZ i nad 
S Sif 4G 75.23 87.991 
102 124 109 6 125.( ! 
\ 102.47 ( é 2974 941 24.86 
Nort} rr 
241 24 $ 181,26 279 
\ ‘ l 
Rocl $5,819 $7,948 $3,131 49,519 
tr t 503.309 475.80 389,557 438.97 
M Wis 
28,293 126,352 107,257 120,804 
235,558 £9,694 222,246 258,69 
$4,849 34.516 31,399 34,759 
178.6 4.150.938 2.645.247 3,250,7 


ng the furnaces blown in between March 1 and 


were two Lackawanna and one Susquehanna in 
iffalo district, one Bethlehem and one Crane in 
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the Lehigh Valley, one Steelton in the Lower Sus 
hanna Valley, one Colebrook in the Lebanon Valley, 
Duquesne in the Pittsburgh district, one New Castle 


Sharon in the Shenango Valley, one Josep} Mar 
shall and Scottdale in western Pennsylvania, Alleghany, 
one Big Stone Gap and Max Meadows in Virginia, two 
Ohio in the Mahoning Valley, three Lorain and one 
Newburgh in northern Ohio, one Marting in the Hang 
ing Rock district, one Gary in the Cl » district and 


Wayne in Michigan 
The furnaces blown out last month it ide one Stes 
Lower Susquehant 


Valley, Prine 


ton in tne 


tne Shenango 


) 
Altix’ 


Kentucky, Hamilton in the Ha R t 
and Cumberland in Tennesse: 
The Recerd of Production 
( é j eP ] ’ 
7 
Ay 
\I 9 ‘ 
Au 
et 
N 
The figures for daily average | t1o! egini 
January, 1910, are as follow 
j Lae 1e Pro f¢ 
/ 
\ . ‘ 679 
' » , 
N f ; 6.648 8 74 ( 
112 89,766 63,987 48,896 1 


Diagram of Pig-lron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations 
ary, 1909, to the present time are show ! the accom 
panying chart. The figures repre 
lines are those of daily average 


irom panu 


pig-iron product 
ented by the heavy 
product or 'y months 
of coke and anthracite iro The two other curves on 
the chart represent monthly average 


prices of South 


of Yocal 


ern No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and 
No. 2 foundry iron at furnace at Chicago. They are 
based on the weekly market quotations of THe IRON 
AGE 
Blast Furnace Notes 
The Alleghany Ore & Iron Company blew in its fur 


nace at Iron Gate, Va., March 28. It expects to blow 
in its furnace at Buena Vista, Va., about April 15 

The Bethlehem Steel Company blew out E furnace 
at Steelton, Pa., for relining and repairs, March 25. A 
to this group, 
furnaces at the 


new furnace, known as B, has been added 
and was blown in March 22, making six 
Steelton plant 

Silver Run furnace of the Matthews Iron & Mining 
Company, Rome, Ga, will be blown in about May 15 

On April 2 the had no 
blast furnaces banked for lack of coke. It had 8 stacks 
idle, these being one Edgar Thomson, Niles, Neville 
Island, Steubenville, Edith, Zanesville and Bellaire. In 
March the company blew in 4 stacks—New Castle, Sha 
ron, Isabella and Bellaire. 


Carnegie Steel Company 


The old charcoal iron furnace at Grand Rivers, Ky.; 
been purchased by J. A. McAdams, Scottsville; 
He may move it to another location, having re- 


has 
Tenn. 


cently acquired a large body of iron-ore land in Lyon 
County 
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GOVERNMENT DEMAND 
Further Cotikerence of Steel Makers 


Prices Still Advancing in Pig Iron and Finished 
Lines—Large Gain in March Production 
The stirring events of the week have put ordi- 

nary trade considerations in the background. But 
leaders in the steel industry, the Government’s main 
war resource, have been busy finding ways to put 
their product and the best service of their plants at 
the country’s disposal. 

There was further conference in New York 
Tuesday between the steel manufacturers’ commit- 
tee and the metals commissioner of the Council of 
National Defense. It is probable that the Govern- 
ment will buy in the near future for its own wants 
and those of shipyards which are to do its work, 
500,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars. Substan- 
tial concessions are to be made from current prices, 
but the proposal to take a ten-year market average 
was not adopted, as that would represent less than 
cost to companies not owning their own ore and 
coal. 

The problem is not as simple as it looks to be, 
or as the precedent of a 50 per cent cut in the cop- 
per price would suggest. Copper at one-half off the 
market still gives 100 per cent profit to many pro- 
ducers. A steel plate price of 3c., instead of 6c., 
would mean a fraction of a cent above cost to a mill 
paying $35 a ton for basic pig iron. The integrated 
companies could only stand it by telescoping the 
profits now made on coke, pig iron and ingots. 

Government needs can be handled for the pres- 
ent without serious interference with ordinary 
trade; but while war requirements are only a small 
percentage of the total steel output they represent 
a much larger proportion of the plate tonnage, and 
some plate users may have to stand aside. 

What gives steel producers concern is the extent 
to which Government buying will include finished 
steel for various industries with which the Govern- 
ment will make contracts. The concessions the Gov- 
ernment will ask from these latter will call in turn 
for concessions on steel, and the trade is quite in 
the dark to-day as to the ultimate effect of these 
widely ramifying influences upon the price struc- 
ture. 

Buyers of war steel for Europe have already in- 
quired whether orders placed by the United States 
Government will delay deliveries of war steel for 
export. The answer is found in the announced pur- 
pose of this Government to put its resources at the 
Allies’ disposal to the fullest extent. Domestic con- 
sumers recognize that some export business that 
has not been entertained heretofore must now be 
given a place at the mills. Only time will show its 
volume. 

Until various uncertainties are cleared, mills in 
the lines specially affected by Government demand 
discourage buying. Meanwhile market prices ad- 
vance with even greater ease than was the case at 
much lower levels. Machine tool prices in various 
lines are reported also to have moved up an average 
of 10 per cent. 

Wrought pipe continues its upward movement by 
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leaps and bounds. One independent maker ap. 
nounced a $10 advance March 26. The National 
Tube Company and others put out new dis its 
April 2 representing $10 a ton higher for steel pipe, 
black and galvanized. On iron pipe the last advance 
is $12 and on extra strong, $14. 

Cast iron pipe, which not so long ago was ad- 
vancing by 25-cent steps, is now well adjusted to the 
new pace, the price going up $3 a ton in the past 


week or to $50.50, New York, for 6-in. heavy pipe. 

In fixing $7.50 a box as the price of tin plates 
for the second half, against $5.75 for the first half, 
the chief producer has come short of the expecta- 
tions of some independent companies which had set 
out to ask $8. It is a question now how much tin 
plate can be had at $7.50 by buyers not already 
covered by provisional contracts. Buyers rather 
than sellers may make the market, in a way that is 
quite familiar. 

The leading sheet producer opened its books 
April 2 for the second half of the year at 4.95c. for 
No. 3 to No. 8 gage, blue annealed, 5.50c. for No. 
28 Bessemer black sheets, 7c. for No. 28 galvanized, 
and 5.50c. for No. 28 tin mill black plate. 

March was the best month for steel works and 
blast furnaces, in point of output, since November, 
an indication of definite betterment in car move- 
ment. Pig iron production for the month was 3,- 
250,757 tons, or 104,863 tons a day, the highest rate 
since November, and comparing with but 2,645,247 
tons in February, or 94,473 tons a day. More blast 
furnaces are going in, in spite of costly coke, and 
331 were active April 1, with a capacity of 107.765 
tons a day, against 316 furnaces on March 1, witha 
capacity of 97,167 tons a day. 

Pig iron buying for the first half of 1918 at 
prices $4 to $5 below the market for prompt deliv- 
ery, is tapering off. But iron for 1917 advances with 
greater ease the higher it goes. In the past week 
most Northern foundry irons have sold at $1 a ton 
and Southern iron at $2 a ton higher, while Buffalo 
prices range from $41 to $45 for No. 2 X or $2 to 
$5 more than last week. Bessemer and basic irons 
seem headed for higher levels. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 2, 1917. 
Heavy advances in prices of iron and steel products 
are still the order of the day, but the advances in the 
past week were not so heavy nor so numerous as In 
the week before. Bessemer iron is up $1 per ton, 50 
per cent ferrosilicon about $25 per ton, sheets from > 
to $10 per ton, while the price of $7.50, base, on tin plate 
for the last half of the year delivery shows an advance 
of $1.75 per base box over the price for the first half of 
this year. Black and galvanized iron and steel pipe 1S 
$10 to $12 per ton higher, and iron and steel boiler 
tubes are bringing unheard-of prices for fairly prompt 
delivery. Prompt furnace and foundry coke has goné 
off in price, due to the better supply of cars and in- 
creased output. Old material is holding fairly steady, 
with consumers not buying very heavily.. The whole 


market is regarded as in line for further advances; 
while Bessemer iron has not sold above $40 per ton 
small lots at furnace, it is predicted that it will be 
$50 by July 1 and also that basic will advance heavily: 
The output of pig iron in April, it is expected, will be 
large, as quite a number of idle furnaces have g°" 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








April 4, Mar. 28, Mar. 7, April 5, 
P lron, Per Gross Ton: 1917. 1917 1917 1916 
X, Philadelphia... $40.00 $39.00 $34.75 $20.50 
Valley furnace .. 38.00 38.00 36.00 18.50 
Southern, Cin'ti... 235.90 32.90 29 90 17.90 
Birmingham, Ala. 33.00 30.00 27.00 15.00 
furnace, Chicago* 38.00 38.00 34.00 19.00 
''d eastern Pa... 36.00 35.00 30.50 °1.00 
Valley furnace.... 35.00 35.00 30.00 18.25 
Pittsburgh.... 39.95 I8.95 26.95 21.95 
Bers., Ch'go*. 38.00 38.00 34.00 19.50 
ree, Pittsburgh.. 35.95 34.95 31.95 18.70 
harcoal, Chicago.. 38.75 38.75 35.75 19.75 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
iils, heavy, at mill 38.00 38.00 38.00 28 00 
ils, heavy, at mill 40.00 40.00 40.00 30.00 
billets, Pittsburgh. 70.00 70.00 65.00 45.00 
illets. Pitt burgh.. 70.00 70.00 65.00 45.00 
heet bars, P’gh.... 72.50 72.50 65.00 45.00 
a ving billets, base, P’gh 90.00 90.00 90.00 67.50 
: billets, Phila.... TOM 65.00 65.00 50.00 
rods, Pittsburgh. 85.00 85.00 £0.00 60.00 
ys 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents. 
bars, Philadelphia. . 9 3.659 3.409 2.559 
rs, Pittsburgh.... 50 3.50 3.50 2.50 
irs, Chicago...... 25 3.10 3.00 2.35 
bars, Pittsburgh. . 3.75 3.75 3.25 2.75 
bars, New York... 3919 3.919 3.419 2.919 
lates, Pittsburgh. 5.75 5.50 5.00 3.50 
plates, New York.. 5.! 5.669 5.169 3.669 
, Pittsburgh.. t 3.75 3.25 2.50 
ete., New York.. 3.919 3919 3.419 2.669 
grooved steel, P’gh 4.75 3.75 3.50 2.35 
heared steel, P’gh 5.00 4.00 3.75 2.45 
hoops, Pittsburgh.. 4.25 25 3.75 3.00 
. vernge switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
( go district is 50c. per ton 
t in the last two weeks. Expected heavy Govern- 
ment buying of steel will materially reduce the output 
4 nally available, and some large steel mills are re- 
= fusing to sell anything for delivery this year, except 


= material for specific work and to a regular customer. 


Sheet and tin-plate 


ate for last-half deliveries. 


mills are allotting their output of 
Several mills say that 


hr. they could sell, at $9 per base box, all the tin 


Be i to take care 
cs can. 

Mw , oO 
‘_ Pig 

P, ge price of Bessem 
hi 
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AT 


plate they could make in last half of the year, but they 


of their regular customers as best 


Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Co. report the aver- 


er iron in March, based on sales of 


} tons or over, as $36.426 at Valley furnace, an in- 
over the February price of $1.01 per ton. No 

f Bessemer iron are indicated at as high as $40 

n, Valley furnace. 
arch, also based on sales of 1000 tons or over, was 


The average price of basic iron 


$2.537 higher than the February average. These 
iid to be the highest averages ever known in the lo- 


r-iron market. 


Sales in the past week in this dis- 


vere rather light, due largely to a scarcity of both 


mer and basic. 


ng from 100 t 


Small sales of Bessemer iron, 
o 300 tons, are said to have been 


at $40, Valley furnace, but no sales of 1000 tons as 


ve been made 


at that price. A local steel casting 


bought, on March 30, 2500 tons of Bessemer iron 
elivery in the last half of this year, for which it is 
to have paid close to $39, at Valley furnace. An- 
sale of 1000 tons of Bessemer iron is reported at 
Valley, for second quarter delivery. An inquiry is 


market for 10 


,000 tons of Bessemer iron for ship- 


_to Italy, and one concern is said to have quoted 
-alley, but other sellers are refusing to quote, not 


the iron to 


spare. A local consumer is in the 


for 3000 tons of Bessemer iron for the second 
er, and may possibly buy before the week is out. 


of basic iron have been light and inquiry ‘is not 
active. The market is firm at $35 to $36, but so far 


rge sales have been made at above $35, Valley fur- 
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s April 4, Mar. 28, Mar. 7, April 

Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1917. 1917 1917 19} 
Ver Lb. to Large Buyers ‘ Cents Ce s ( t 

Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 00 4.75 ..8 
Sneets, galv., No. Zs, Pgh ) b , ) 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.2 5.20 3.20 2.40 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 3.75 3.7 3.70 230 
Fen wire, base, Pgh 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.25 

Barb wire, galv., P’gh 4.00 t.00 4.05 3.2 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 

Iron rails, Chicago $29.00 $28.00 $27.00 $18.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 20.00 29.00 28 00 20.00 
Carwheels, Chicago 22.50 22.00 20.00 14.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 25.00 23.00 20.50 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 27.00 27.00 22.00 18.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 24.50 24.50 22.00 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 26.00 25.00 22.75 16.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 23.00 23.00 20.00 16.25 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 25.00 23.00 20.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 19.25 18.25 16.50 13.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 34.00 33 00 29.00 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go(net) 29.50 27.50 25.00 17.00 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 


Furnace coke, prompt $7.50 $8.00 $10.00 $2.75 

Furnace coke, future 7.00 7.00 7.00 2 90 

Foundry coke, prompt 9.50 10.00 12.00 3.75 

Foundry coke, future 7.50 7.50 7.50 3.50 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York °4.00 35.50 $6.25 17.50 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y th.00 35.50 36.25 27.37% 
Spelter, St. Louis 1050 10.40 10.62% 17.50 
Spelter, New York 10.75 10.75 10.87% 17.75 
Lead, St. Louis 9.15 9.25 9.50 8.00 
Lead, New York tia 9.35 9.40 9.50 8.00 
Tin, New York 54 25 55.87% 54.00 50.62% 

BE.O0 35 00 20.00 5.00 


Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 
Pg 


4 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, h $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $4.50 


nace. The United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
in the market for 5000 tons of basic for delivery over 
the second and third quarters. Sales of foundry iron 
have been fairly heavy. The Westinghouse Machine 
Company is said to have bought close to 10 000 tons for 
its Trafford City, Pa., foundry for delivery in the last 
quarter of this year and the first half of next year. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company is in the market 
for 10,000 to 15000 tons for the last half of this 
year, and the Pennsylvania Railroad wants 7000 tons of 
foundry and carwheel iron for the last half for its Al- 
toona foundry. Most sellers are now quoting $40 on 
Bessemer iron, and as high as $40 on foundry iron. It 
is said that carload lots for prompt shipment have sold 
at that price. We now quote: Standard Bessemer iron, 
$39 to $40; basic, $35 to $36; malleable Bessemer, $37 to 
$38; No. 2 foundry, $38 to $40, and gray forge, $35 to 
$36, with a freight rate for delivery to the Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland districts of 95e. per ton. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Not much is doing in the 
way of new sales of billets or sheet bars, consumers be- 
ing well covered. Shipments to tin-plate and sheet mill 
plants are now close to normal, due to the better supply 
of cars. Sales of discard steel are still being made in 
fairly large quantities at $39 up to $41, delivered. A 
sale of 1000 tons of Bessemer sheet bars for May and 
June delivery is reported at $72, maker’s mill. We now 
quote soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets and sheet 
bars at $70 to $75 per ton, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown; forging billets, $95 to $100 for sizes up to 
but not including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25. 


Ferroalloys. — Prices on ferromanganese are very 
firm. Several fair-sized lots ranging from 50 to 200 
tons have been sold at $325 per ton, delivered. Nothing 
is doing in foreign alloy, owing to the complications 
arising out of the war situation, There is a famine in 
the supply of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, which is said to 
have sold in small lots for prompt shipment at as high 
as $225 per ton, delivered: We quote English 80 per cent 
ferromanganese at $185 to $200, seaboard, but with no 


a 


| 
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cent fer- 
We note ‘1 sale 
cent ferrosilicon at 


proinise of delivery. We quote domestic 80 per 
romanganese at $325 per ton, delivered. 
of 50 tons of 50 per 


slightl, over 
$200, delivered; also a sale of 750 tons of 11 per cent 
Bessemer ferrosilicon at $57.50, delivered. 

Structural Material—New inquiry is still quite 
heavy, in spite of the high prices ruling. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Company has taken 400 tons for a new 
shop for the Standard Steel Car Company, at Butler, 
Pa. The United States Steel Products Company has 


closed for 1500 tons of 
way, likely to be 


bridge work for export to Nor- 
fabricated by the American 
Company. The Riverside Bridge Company has been 
awarded 3000 tons for a power house in Wheeling, 
W. Va. Inquiries in the market include 700 tons for a 
power house at the new Essington, Pa., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and 1200 
for a new factory for the Hershey Company in 
We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 
3.75c. for extended delivery, while small 


Bridge 


shops of the 
tons 
Cuba 
3.60c. to 
lots from ware 


house are quoted at 4.25c. to 5c, depending on quan- 
tity. 

Plates.—A local mill has advanced its price on 4-in 
and heavier sheared plates to 6c. at mill, for delivery 
in the last quarter of this year, and will not shade 
that price. Ship plates have sold at 8c. to 9c., and 
it is predicted they will go to 12c. or higher. Orders 


for steel cars are light, and there is not much new 


inquiry. ‘The Standard’ Steel Car Company will build 
300 a cars for the Maine Central and 1000 steel 
tank cars for the Union Tank Line. It is difficult to 
quote the market on plates, as prices are advancing 
rapidly. At this writing the minimum price on %4-in 


and heavier sheared plates is 5.50c. to 6c. at 
on ship plates from 8c. ‘to 9c. at mill. 

l-in. and heavier sheared plates for fairly 
ment. would readily bring 


mill, and 
Small 
prompt ship 
mill 


lots of 


above 6c. at maker’s 


Sheets.—Effective 
Tin Plate Company 


April 2, the 
opened its 


Sheet & 
orders for 


American 


books on 


sheets for the third quarter and second half of the 
year delivery. The company fixed its prices on blue 
annealed No. 3 to No. 8 gage at 4.95¢c.; American Bes 


semer black, No. 28, at 5.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7: 
and No: 29 tin-mill black plate, at 5.50c. The 

pany withdrew from the market months 
as a seller of sheets for second-quarter delivery, having 
‘at that time sold its entire output up to July 1; and 
the prices just adopted are $5 to $10 per ton higher tha 


com 


several ago 


the company was quoting at that time. The prices 
named apply on sheets made from Bessemer stock and 
are made to jobbers for delivery in third quarter and 


to manufacturers 
of this year. 


for delivery over the second half 
For sheets rolled from open-hearth stock 


the company’ is quoting $5 per ton additional. It is 
thought that some of the other mills will quote even 
higher prices, especially if they can make deliveries 
late in the second quarter and early in the third. The 


demand for sheets is heavy, and it is said part of the 


large consuming trade is already covered over the 
second half of this year. We quote blue annealed sheets, 
Nos: 3 to 8, at 4.95c. to 5.50c.; box annealed, one pass 
Bessemer, cold rolled, No. 28, 5.50c. to 6¢.; No. 28 
galvanized, 7c: to 7.50c.; No. 28 black plate, tin-mill 
sizes, 5.50c. to 6e.; all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. These 


prices are for carloads and larger lots, for shipment 
éver ‘the third quarter and last half of this year. The 
higher prices given are for fairly prompt delivery. 


Tin Plate.—On April 2, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company fixed its price on No. 28 tin plate at 
$7.50 per base box for delivery over the last half of 
this year. The other.tin-plate makers have adopted 
the same price to govern their trade, but to some con- 
samers will probably charge $7.75 per base box. There 
‘is not much tin plate to sell over the remainder of this 
year. Thé consuming trade is well covered, but the 
mills are much behind in deliveries, and the chances are 
there will be a‘ decided shortage for last-half delivery. 
‘As yet there have been no further developments grow- 
ing out of the conference at’ Washington on March 24, 
held by Government representatives and the tin-plate 
manufacturers. ‘The xdmmittee appointed at this meet- 
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ing is understood to be gathering data to be su 
at another conference, and the Government is a 


to be gathering information asked for by the t e 
makers. We now quote tin plate, 14 x 28, at 

$7.75 per base box for last half of the year cd: 

On small current orders mills are quoting $8 t 
for primes and wasters, per base box, at mi We 


quote long-terne plate, No. 28 gage base, at $7 t 
short-terne plate, $11.50. to $12, makers’ mill, p 

pending on quantities and deliveries wanted. 17 
schedule of prices adopted by the American S| & 
Tin Plate Company on terne plates is as follows: 8-\h. 
200 sheets, $14 per package; 8-Ib., 214 sheets, $14. 


package; 12-lb., I. C., $15.25 per package; 15-lb., [. 
$15.75 per package; 20-lb., I. C., $16.50; 25-lb., I. ( 
$17.25; 30-lb., I. C., $18; 35-Ib., I. C., $18.75; 40-lb., I. ¢ 
$19.50. 

Steel Rails—No large orders are being placed for 


standard sections, and the mills do not want them, as 
their rail capacity is sold up for this year and for pra 
tically all of 1918. New demand for light rails ition 
the coal-mining interests is fairly active, and prices 
are ruling very firm. We quote splice bars at 2.75 
at mill when sold in connection with orders for stand 
ard section rails, while for carloads and smaller lots 
up to 3c. and 3.25c. is quoted. We quote light ra 

follows: 25 to 45 Ib., 16 to 20 lb., $56; 
lb., $57; 8 and 10 lb., $58; in carload lots, 
with the usual extras for less than carloads. 
section rails of Bessemer stock are held at 


$55; 12 and 14 
f.o.b. mill. 
Standard 


$38, and 


and 
open-hearth $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh. 
Shafting.—Prices are very firm, makers quoting 
to 15 per cent off list on desirable orders, while one 
leading maker is still quoting a minimum of 5 per cent 


off list. The consuming trade is well covered for the 
second quarter, and some over the third quarter of this 
year. Makers report specifications coming in freely 
Deliveries on shafting can be made in 10 to 12 weeks 
from date of order. We now quote cold-rolled shaft- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent off list, but to a few large 
customers some makers might quote 15 per cent off. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—Few new orders 
re being placed for railroad spikes, as the railroads are 
well covered over the remainder of this year. Specifica 
tions against contracts are coming in freely. New de 
mand for track bolts is active, and prices are higher 
We now quote track bolts with square nuts at 5.25c. to 


om \ 


5.35c. to railroads, and 5.40c. to 5.50c. in small lots to 
jobbers, base. Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. and larger, 
are now $3.65, base; 716 and % in., $3.75 base; 5/1! 
and % in., $4 base. Boat spikes are $3.90 base, a 
per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Makers continue to report the n¢ 
demand for wire and wire nails as abnormally heavy) 
they have no trouble in getting premiums 
per ton, on both nails and wire, when they 
can make the deliveries wanted. Specifications agains! 
contracts are heavy and mills have their entire out; 
of nails and wire sold up over the next three or f 
months. The mills are refusing to quote except 
specific orders and to regular customers. Prices 
both nails and wire are expected to be higher in the 
near future. We quote: Wire nails, $3.20 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including large-head bar! 
roofing nails, taking an advance over this price of $2.20, 
and shorter than 1 in. $2.70. Bright basic — is 2 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.15; 
vanized wire, $3.85; galvanized barb wire and a e sta- 
ples, $4.05; painted barb wire, $3.35; polished fence sta- 
ples, $3.35; cement-coated nails, $3.10 base, these | ices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash 
10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 5! pe 
cent off list for carload lots, 50 per cent off for 1000-ro¢ 
lots, and 49 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wire Rods.—New demand is still much heavier tha? 
the supply. Almost every day local mills are turning 


and say 


$3 to $5 


down inquiries on which they cannot make the del! veries 
wanted.. High-carbon. special steel rods have sold all 
the way from $90 up to $110 per gross ton and it is said 
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s high as $125 has been done on acid steel rods, 
s running 0.80 to 0.90 per cent. We quote soft 
er open-hearth and chain rods at $85, and high- 
rods at $100 to $115 per ton, prices on the latter 

g entirely on the carbons and the quality of 
emanded. 


on and Steel Bars.—Practically the entire output 
bars for this year is under contract. It is 
trongly denied that any of the implement ma'ers 
permitted to place contracts recently for steel 
r delivery into next year. New demand for 
ng rods is only fairly heavy, being cut down 
falling off in new building projects, as a result of 
or and material costs. There is a heavy de- 
for iron bars and local mills are well sold up for 
four months. We qgote steel bars at 3 
with no promise of dchnite delivery, and 3.50c. 
for shipment in two to three months. We 
refined iron bars at 3.50c. and railroad test bars 
it mill in carload lots. 


© or, 
wo, 


Hoops and Bands.—A fairly heavy demand is noted 
st consumers are covered over the second quarter 

st and some over the last half of this year. The 
price of the Carnegie Stee! Company on steel 

is 3.35¢., extras as per the steel bar ecard, but with 
finite promise of delivery. Other makers are 
¢ steel bands at 3.50c. to 3.75c., at mill, for de 

y in the third quarter and last half. Prices on 
hoops range from 4c. to 4.50c., at mill, depending 
quantity involved, the deliveries and other con 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Makers report their out 
sold up for the second quarter, and in a few 

ome of the larger users have been permitted to 

er at least part of their needs for the third quarter. 

\s yet the mills have not formally opened their books 
tracts for third-quarter delivery, and say they 

not for some time. Specifications are reported 

but current demand is mainly for small lots for 
shipment. For second-quarter delivery we 


iid-rolled strip steel at $7 to $7.25 per 100 lb 


rrent orders. For reasonably prompt shipment 
getting $7.25 to $7.50 and higher. Terms are 
y + ] " 


et, less 2 per cent for cash in 10 days, deli 


juantities of 300 lb. or more when specified for 


, Nuts and Bolts.—Makers report the new demand 
, eavy, but most consumers are covered ove1 
nd quarter and some for the third quarter. 

demand is active and, where bottoms can 

ed, makers say there is no trouble in getting 

ontracts at much higher than domestic prices 


two cases export orders have brought close 
The ex 
ind is coming largely from South America, 
Japan and India. Shipments of several car 
nuts and bolts were recently made to South 
The expected advance in prices has not yet 
le. Discounts in effect at this writing are as 
ivered in lots of 300 lb. or more, when the 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ilb., 


ton advance over domestic prices. 


1¢ 


7 


) days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


: ill. rolled thread in nd 10 per cent 
i 4 i Zh, per ent rg ‘tf and Der 
p. nuts, small, rolled thread 99 per 
thread, 40 nd 10 per cent large, 35 and 
ts, c p and nuts, small, 40 per t 
nt Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 3 and per cent 
its, 30 per cent Lag screws (cone or gimlet 
sy ind hex blank $2.50 off list, and tapped 
p.c. and t. sq., blank, $2.10 off, and tapped 
x., blank, $2.25 off, and tapped $2 off Semi- 
xX. nuts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent Finished and case 


its 0. 1 


O and 5 per ce nt 
16 in. in diameter and smaller. 40 and 10 per 


‘ets—While most consumers are covered over 
ond quarter and some for the third quarter, the 
‘mand is still active. The export demand is 

Several carloads of rivets were recently 
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shipped to Japan and South Afric: 
buttonhead structural rivets, % in. in diameter and 


larger, $4.75 per 100 Ib., base, and conehead boiler 
rivets, same sizes, $4.85 per 100 Ib., base, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh. Terms are 30 days net, or % of 1 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days 

Wrought Pipe.—On March 26 the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Company lowered discounts on black and galvar 
ized steel pipe five pol its, equal to an advance ol } 


per ton, and effective April 2 the Nationa Tube ¢ 


pany and other makers took the same action, so that 
the whole market on black and galvanize Les pipe 
is now $10 higher. On black and galvanized iron pipe 
discounts were lowered, effective April 2 x point 
equal to an advance of $12 per ton, and on ext! { 

and double extra strong discounts were lowered sev: 
points, or an advance of $14 per tor Practically 
the makers of wrought-iron pipe are out of the market 
and are quoting only on specific inquiries and to regu 
lar customers. Prices on all kinds of oil-country goods 


and alse on line pipe have been advanced $10 per ton, 
effective from April 2. These heavy advances em 
phasize strongly the condition of the pipe market, 


which simply is that the mills are practically sold uy 
for most of this year. None o” the makers of iron or 
steel pipe is able to take new Lp-we rders for 
delivery before Octobe ff this year U1 butt-weld 
sizes the mills are not sold so far ahead. and can make 
shipments in 10 to 12 wer Some large inguiri 
are in the market for line pine for oil and gas projects 
but the mills are turning these down as they cannot 
make the deliveries wanted. The new discounts are 
given on another page 

Beiler Tubes.—The famine in the supply of boiler 
tubes is getting worse, and it is a question where some 
consumers of iron and steel tubes are going to get 
them. Local makers of both iron and steel tubes have 
heen out of the market for several months a active 
sellers, and are quoting only on specifi quiries and 


to regular customers. Premiums of $10 to $15 per ton 
over what are regarded as regular prices on iron and 


Nominal 


discounts have been unchanged since November, 1916, 


steel tubes are willingly paid by consumer 


but each maker has his own price, depending on the 
customer, the quantity of tubes wanted and the de 
liveries. The nominal discounts are given on another 


page. 


Coke.—The supply of cars is 
er, and this is reflected in lower prices on prompt 
off the past 


steadily getting bet 


+ 


furnace and foundry coke, which have gon 
week fully $1 per ton Late last week sales of high 
grade prompt furnace coke were made at $7.50 per 
net ton at oven, but the market is weaker to day, and 
it 1s probable furnace coke could e secured at $7 
There is no demand for contract coke, consumers pre 


ferring to buy from month to month, especially as the 


market is showing signs of going lower We now 
juote best grades of prompt furnace coke at $7 to 
$7.50, and prompt 72-hr. foundry coke at $9 to $9.50 
per net ton at oven. The output of coke in the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions last week showed ar 


increase over the previous week of abovt 7000 tons 


Old Material.—The recent advance of $2 to $5 per 
ton on nearly all grades of iron and steel scrap is 
holding firm and the market seems to be in line for 


still higher prices. Local consumers, while not buy 


ing heavily as yet, are taking more interest in the 
market, and are expected to buy in the near future. 
The scrap market in Sharon, Canton and Youngstown 
is much more active than the local market, and local 
dealers say that most of their sales in the past two 
weeks or more have been made in those districts. It 
is estimated that consumers in the Youngstown dis- 
trict have lately bought upward of 25,000 tons of heavy 
steel scrap and they have also been good buyers of 
borings and turnings. There is a strong local demand 
for low-phosphorus melting scrap, which is very firmly 
held. A sale of 1000 tons has been made at $36. 
All embargoes on scrap in this district have been 
lifted. Prices for delivery in Pittsburgh and other con- 
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suming points that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 
gross ton, are nominally as follows: 


per 


Heavy melting steel scrap, Steuben- 

ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 

Pittsburgh, dclivered .......... .. $27.00 to $28.00 
FEO. 2 Wee TE. kok ck os cca arcs 23.00 to 24.00 
Rerolling ra.ls, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Pe, SS 5 own ga hai gee ab 6a 28.00 to 29.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap.... 20.00 to 20.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, s.des and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

Os aes a 60 be ee ans o's : 17.00 to 17.50 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap....... 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 ra:lroad malleable stock....... 23.00to 23.50 
ReUTORE Orete WATE ... cc cccssence 15.00to 15.50 
Low-phosphorus melting stock 35.00 to 36.00 
ee ee eo rere ~-+++- 41.00to 42.00 
gk ee en . 52.00 to 55.00 
Locomotive axles, steel ........ ‘ 55.00 to 60.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap.......... --- 22.00to 22.50 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 12.50to 13.00 
Old COPWRESB. 2 icacvciecccs csscesse BOO Zane 
Ce. TD Cg cob snc wiviaaaeevesen 13.50to 14.00 
Wane DON CTO GIO, xs bcnckuasctaces 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap........ 28 00ta 29.00 
Heavy steel axle tucnings..... wovre 160. 17.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap....... 20.50to 21.00 





*Shipping point. 
Chicago 
CHIcAGO, ILL., April 3, 1917. 

The situation is one of suspense, pending the ex- 
pected entrance of this country into a state of actual 
war. In this connection consideration is given not only 
to a wider demand, but to what may follow the with- 
drawal of an army of men from productive labor. Un- 
certainty as to future costs also continues to influence 
almost every phase of the market. The makers of 
bolts and nuts, for instance, are much concerned, not 
only as to the prices they will be called on to pay for 
bars and rods, but in the case of the latter they appear 
te have doubts as to whether they will be able to secure 
all they will need. Therefore they are resisting the 
importunities of railroads and agricultural implement 
makers that they book orders for the second half. 
Action in the desired direction is expected, however, 
about the middle of this month, and the probability is 
strong that nut, bolt and rivet quotations will be ad- 
vanced. An important event of the week has been the 
entrance into the scrap market of the leading steel 
producer of this district. It has taken several thou- 
sand tons of heavy and shoveling melting steel, and is 
seeking more. It usually does not buy scrap, and its 
action at this time is taken to mean that it is short of 
pig iron. The foundries are more active purchasers of 
cast scrap, indicating that they are beginning to use pig 
iron taken at high cost. Under these influences both 
melting steel and cast scrap, with many other items 
on the list, have advanced sharply. Light rails have 
been advanced $3 per ton, and spikes are higher. Some 
makers of tie-plates quote $70. The strong tendency of 
pig iron continues. Implement manufacturers have 
been in the market for disks and other specialties. 


Pig Iron.—The trend of prices continues upward, 
and in no direction is there any perceptible sign of 
weakness, facts of which consumers are fully aware and 
which account for the greater activity they are show- 
ing in making inquiry, and buying both for last-half 
and first-half deliveries. Several thousand tons are 
pending for the remainder of this year, while the in- 
quiry for next year is increasing at a lively rate. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of Northern No. 2 foundry and 
malleable for delivery next year have been booked at 
$35, Chicago. These same grades for last half de‘ivery 
are quoted around $38, with spot deliveries on record 
at $39, furnace. Some 1000 and 2000 ton lots of 
Middlesborovgh, Ky., iron have been placed for 1918 
delivery at $32, furnace, this iron having an advantage 
of about 50c. over Alabama iron. Some smaller trans- 
actions involving the same iron and delivery are also 
reported. Yesterday, however, No. 2 of the make re- 
ferred to was withdrawn from the market, and No. 2 
plain was priced at $33, furnace, and No. 3 foundry at 
$32.50. It was understood that a prominent maker of 
Southern iron, which has not been selling in the past 
two weeks would re-enter the market with a limited 
tonnage for disposal about April 1, but up to the 
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present time the contemplated action has no: 
taken. Prompt Southern No. 2 ranges from $32 to ¢29 
Birmingham, according to analyses, with the 
more likely to pay the latter figure, which is 
lent to $37, Chicago. Sales of Southern iron ; 
3% per cent silicon, and 2% to 3 per cent silico: 
been made at $33, Birmingham. Some Southern s 
veries are coming into this market and are being ta] 
around $38, furnace. They are high in phosphorus, run. 
ning 1.75 to 2 per cent. For Jackson County, Ohio, 8 
per cent silvery, $45, furnace, or $47.50, Chica; 
quoted, although in one case, at least, the quotat 
is $1 higher. The exact level of standard low phos. 
pherus is a puzzle, but it may be stated that $70, Valley. 
has been done, to which must be added a freight rate 
of $2.54. Lake Superior charcoal irons are practically 
unchanged at $38.75 t@ $41.75, delivered, No. 6 and 
Scotch having been sold on the basis of $40, furnace. 
March charcoal-iron sales were heavy and nearly a 
thousand tons has been booked this week by on 
terest at $38 and $40, furnace. Bessemer ferrosilicon, 
12 per cent, has been offered at $60, furnace, from which 
it may be deduced that 10 per cent is about $56, furnace, 
and Chicago delivery about $58.50. On the other hand, 
sales are reported of 10 per cent at $55, furnace, mak- 
ing Chicago de-ivery $57.50. As a matter of fact, Chi- 
cago delivery ranges from $57.50 to $60, with the 
higher quotation for second and third quarter delivery. 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, 
malleable Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.0o.b. 
furnace, and do not include a switching charge averag- 


ee 


on 


ing 50c. per ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5.......... $38.7 
Lake Suverior charcoal, No. 1.......+..ee8: 39.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and 
ROOGO 86a Saeed sake vas tte es eee 40.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1........ $38.50 to 39.50 


Northern coke foundry, No. 2........ 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3........ 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry... 
Southern coke No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft. 
Southern coke No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 
Malleable Bessemer 38.00 to 39.00 
Basic 38.00 to 39.00 
EsOW: POOPIE, 6 35 eo ELE ORR Ce eS 72.50 
Ses. 6. ee Gees i skas cent anec eae wen 47.50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 57.50 


38 00to 3900 
37.50 to 38.50 
37.00 to 38.00 
37.00 to 38.00 
3600 to 37.00 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese is active. The representative of one do- 
mestic producer asks $350 for the fourth quarter, and 
has no earlier to offer. For spot $400 is reported to 
have been bid. Another interest is asking $375 for 
any position, but admits that the market is a most un- 
certain one. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy has closed for about 10 000 tors of tie plates, 
and the Illinois Central for about 25,000 tons, all for 
1918 delivery. A large part of these plates will be 
furnished under a conversion arrangement whereby rai!- 
road scrap is utilized.. Otherwise there has not been 
much activity in this market, but prices are higher. 
Quotations are as follows: Standard railroad spikes, 
3.70c. to 3.80c., base; small. spikes, 4c., base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.60c. to 4.70c., all in carloads, Chi- 
cago; tie plates, $60 to $70, f.o.b. mill, net ton; stand- 
ard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, $38, base; open- 
hearth, $40; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., $55; 16 to 20 |b., 
$56; 12 lb., $57; 8 lb., $58; angle bars, 2.75c. base. 


Structural Material.—No structural undertakings of 
large size are before the fabricators. A superstructure 
for a bridge at Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, requiring 430 
tons, went to the Toledo Bridge & Crane Company. The 
American Bridge Company will supply 269 tons of ! 
beams and repair material to the Illinois Central for 
a Yazoo River bridge, also 110 tons of material to the 
same company for a bridge at the Walnut Street sub- 
way, Bloomington, Ill. The American Car & Foundry 
Company was awarded the contract for the 2000 gor 
dola freight cars for which the Northwestern asked 
bids, but the cars are to be largely of wood, and Ww!" 
contain only a minimum amount of steel. The Phil 


delphia & Reading is in the market for 1000 box ¢3 
and 1000 gondolas. A good demand caentinues for pla” 
material, with fabricating shops and jobbers mor 
The quotation 


anxious than ever to make contracts. 
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Lin material, delivery at mill convenience, is un- 
ed at 3.789c., Chicago. 
suote for Chicago delivery of structural steel out of 
stocks, 4.50c. 
lates—While the scramble for plates is not as 
n this territory as it is on the Atlantic seaboard, 
nore than sufficient in view of the sold-up condi- 
the mills. A mill which has none to offer was 
ed 6c., Chicago, for a round lot of mild steel 
An inquiry which is before the makers calls 
‘ral thousand tons of tank plates, including about 
ns of circles. For plates of this class 6c., Pitts- 
, delivery in three to four months, has been asked. 
Meanwhile the nominal quotation for Chicago delivery, 
ence of mill, is 4.689c., and it is still probable 
for widths up to 72 in., 5.189c. to 5.659c. can be 
Wide plates range from 5.689c. to 6.189¢. Job- 
uotations are unchanged. 


for Chicago delivery of plates out of jobbers’ 
Sheets—The sheet mills have not opened their books 
ccond-ha!lf business yet, but it is felt that they 

lo so soon. Blue annealed sheets are stronger, 

is a fair statement to say that No. 10 can no 

er be had at 5c. Jobbers quote higher on black and 
valvanized. We quote for Chicago delivery, No. 10 blue 
nnealed, 5.25¢e. to 5.50c.; box annealed, No. 16 and 
, 5.50c., and for No. 28 galvanized, 6.75c. to 7.50c. 

juote for Chicago delivery out of stock, regardless of 


is follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 5.50¢c.; No. 28 
90c.; No. 28 galvanized, Sc. 


}ars.—With a mill which is in a comparatively 
ible position, the best delivery that can be made 
of mild steel bars is in four to six months. Mild steel 
is quotable at 3.35¢., Pittsburgh, or 3.539c., Chicago, 
shipment at mill convenience, therefore a nominal quo- 
tation. Iron bars are around 3.25c, Chicago, with the 
mills well sold ahead, and hard steel bars are at the 
same level. With the approach of warmer weather and 
more activity in concrete work, greater activity in 
high-carbon bars is looked for. Shafting, in carloads, 
is quoted 20 per cent off, and less than carloads at 15 
per cent off. 


iote prices out of store for Chicago delivery as fol- 
Soft steel bars, 4.25c.; bar iron, 4c.; reinforcing bars, 
ise, with 5c, extra for twisting in sizes ™% in. and 
ee card extras for smaller sizes; shaft:ing list 
Rivets and Bolts.—The advancing prices of bars and 
rods contribute to an extremely strong market. 
t of the railroad and implement makers are endeay- 
ring to cover their last-half requirements, but the 
bolt makers are not expected to consider the importu- 
s of their customers until about the middle of this 
th, and when they do it probably will be at ad- 
over existing prices. The bolt makers have 
Coubt as to their ability to secure all the material they 
will need, being especially concerned over wire rods. 
Meanwhile, nominal quotations are as follows: Car- 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 40-10; cut 
ad, 40-24%; larger sizes, 30-5; machine bolts up to 
! in., rolled thread, with hot-pressed square nuts, 
it thread, 40-10; large size, 35-5; gimlet-point 
screws, 50; hot-pressed nuts, square, $2.50 off 
100 lb.; hexagon, $260 off. Structural rivets, % 
in., 4.75¢. to 4.939c., base, Chicago, in carload 

boiler rivets, 10c. additional. 


VW 


prices are as follows: Structural rivets, 4.75c.: 
vet 4.85c.; mach ne bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10; 
zeS, 35-5; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40-2%; 
zeS, 30-5; hot pressed nuts, square, $3, and hexagon, 
r 100 Ib.; lag screws, 50. 

Wire Products.—The situation is easing up a little, 
pally because of the better movement of railroad 
nt. We quote to jobbers as follows, per 100 Ib.: 
‘ence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $3.339; wire nails, 

*’; painted barb wire, $3 539; galvanized barb wire, 
polished staples, $3.539; galvanized staples, 

, all Chicago, carload lots. 


; 


{ 


ast-Iron Pipe.—Despite advancing costs, requests 
ds of small lots continue to come out. Grand 
‘s, Mich., is to award 400 tons, Hammond, IIL, 
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260 tons, and Cooperstown, S. D., 300 tons. The 150 
tons for which Kalamazoo, Mich., was in the market 
was awarded to the Lynchburg Foundry Company. 
Prices are $5 to $7 per ton higher. We quote as fol- 
lows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $53.50; 
6-in. and larger, $50.50, with $1 extra for class A 
water pipe and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—The largest local interest has entered 
the market for heavy melting and shoveling steel, which, 
coupled with a general and widespread demand, has 
created what is called a seething market. The activity 
of the large interest referred to is construed to mean 
that it is short of pig iron, which is confirmed by the 
fact that two of its furnaces have been out of blast. 
Aside from the demand for the melting-steel grades, 
cast scrap is in heavier demand also, indicating that 
the foundries are beginning to face the melting of high- 
priced pig iron. The Pennsylvania Lines West is offer- 
ing a list embracing several thousand tons, but not an 
unusual one for this road. The Illinois Central is offer- 
ing about 4500 tons. We quote for delivery at buyers’ 
works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer 
charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails ; ..+. $29.00 to $30.00 
Relaying rails .. ahs . 34 00to 35.00 
Old carwheels .. ae maces oe 22.560to 23.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling ..........+.-. 31.00 to 32.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft ..» 28.50 to 29.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap .. 2600to 2650 
Frogs. switches and guards, cut apart 25.00to 25.50 
Shov-ling steel ‘ ‘ . 23.50to 25.00 
Steel axle turnings F . 16.50to 17.00 


Per Net Ton 


Iron angles and splice bars ; $30.00 to $30.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 81.50to 32.00 
Steel angle bars : 27T00to 27.50 
Iron car axles .. ‘ : , . 87.00to 38.00 
Steel car axles ; y S8.00to 39.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought : 29.50to 30.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ; 27.50 to 28.00 
Cut forge . a ors ; 27.50to 28 00 
Pipes and flues .. cia otaiemd ee 15.50to 16.00 
No, 1 bucheling iis dite .. 18.50to 19.00 
No. 2 busheling .... ; eli te etd . 13.50to 14.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers...... . 25.50to 26.00 
Steel springs ....... es ee 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 16 00to 16.50 
Boiler punchings ..... iiavad eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ......... 36 00to 36.50 
Machine-shop turnings ...... : 950to 10.00 
COS BORD che bees case vestanssuas 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 cast scrap ...... g a : 19.25 to 19.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 14.00to 14.50 
Gets DOPE wise ciesi ce i 13.50to 14.00 
Brake shoes ....... ‘ Gaara -. 13.50to 1400 
Railroad malleable 2 c 19.50to 2000 
Agricultural malleable 17.50to 18.00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 3, 1917. 


The first quarter of the year closed with a tre- 
mendous rush of specifications for all kinds of finished 
material. This was not surprising in view of the great 
activity in all lines and the numerous advances in prices 
which have taken place. For example, some of the 
steel plate tonnage which has just been specified was 
sold at from 3%c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, while to-day 6.50c. 
is the lowest price at which any independent will take 
orders. Although prices of Southern irons have ad- 
vanced fully $10 per ton during the quarter and North- 
ern foundry irons about $15, a large percentage of 
recent deliveries is of iron which sold at low prices, 
and furnace owners are pointing out that, on account 
of the very high cost of coke during the past few 
months and the unsatisfactory operating conditions of 
furnaces, costs have been and still are extremely high, 
and it is asserted that some furnaces are making little 
money at prices which, compared with those of normal 
times, are very high. The market for pig iron and 
finished materials continues very strong. The price 
tendency is upward. So far, few orders have been re- 
ceived from the Government, but manufacturers are 
holding themselves in readiness to take care of a large 
amount of business for the War and Navy departments. 


Pig Iron.—The largest purchase of the week was 
6800 tons of foundry grades and 2000 tons of charcoal 
pig iron by the Pennsylvania Railroad for delivery 
during the last half of this year at Altoona. The 
foundry grades consisted of 4000 tons, with silicon 2% 
to 3 per cent; 1500 tons, with silicon 1 to 1.75 per cent, 
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and 1300 tons of high manganese. It is understood 
that the foundry iron was purchased from a nearby 
furnace at about $38, furnace, which is considerably 
lower than the prices prevailing in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, where $40, furnace, now seems to be the mini 
mum for No. 2 X. A Lehigh Valley furnace, after 
selling a considerable tonnage of No. 2 X for last half 


at $40, furnace, has advanced to $41. At least one 
company is selling for delivery in the first half of 


1918 at $40, furnace, but sales for that period are not 
believed to be numerous. Two sales of 2000 tons each 
of gray forge for second-quarter delivery have been 
made at $38. Virginia iron for delivery the first half 
of 1918 has been advanced to $34, furnace, but no sales 
at that figure have been announced. There is not much 
activity in Alabama iron and furnaces seem to be 
pretty well sold up for this year. A sale of 600 tons 
of high manganese Southern iron for last-half delivery 
was made at $36, furnace, a remarkably high price 
for an iron which usually sells at about 50c. higher 
than No. 2 foundry. A strong demand is reported for 
low phosphorus iron; standard grades are selling at 
$70 to $75, furnace, while ‘he copper-bearing product 
sells at $65 to $70, furnace. Quotations for standard 
brands delivered in buyers’ yards for prompt shipment 
range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. Ni X found $40.00 to $41.00 
Eastern Pa. Ne 2 plair 950to 40.00 
Virginia N« 2 X found 8.25 to i 
Virginia Ne plair 8.25 te d 
Gray forge t ri 
B 64 7.00 
Standard ‘ 7 ) 


Ferroalloys.—No foreign ferromanganese is being 
offered for sale and prices on domestic are firm. Al 
though on bids submitted to the Government, ordinary 
quotations have been shaded, there seems to be con 
siderable doubt as to whether the sellers could deliver 
at prices as low as $210, which has been named. This, 
however, is substantiated by the fact that after one 
quotation of $295 was made by a Philadelphia seller 
on 200 for delivery at Government plants, the 
Government offered to take 50 tons, but the seller de 
clined to than 200. On do 
mestic ferromanganese for either prompt or last-half 
delivery, the usual quotation and 
quoting $350 without, however, expecting to sell. 
highest recently was $325 for a car 
load. In one case in which a New York firm quoted 
$259, the price was withdrawn before the Philadelphia 
firm having the inquiry could send in the order. The 
half, 
at $60 for delivery the 


tons 
receive an order for less 
is $500 some are 


The 


price reported 


usual quotation on spiegeleisen is $75 for last 
although one concern is selling 


last quarter of this yea 





Iron Ore and Manganese.—The recent disturbances 
in Cuba have seriously affected the operation of some of 
the high-manganese ore mines with the result that 
shipments are much curtailed and, although order has 
been restored, damage done to the mines by 


will prevent normal shipments being made for some 


rioters 


time. A sale of 2000 tons of Brazilian ore at 87'%c. 
per unit for manganese and 10c. for iron has been 
made. All companies, however, are not willing to pay 


this high price. One leading consumer recently de 
clined to buy at 75c. per unit for manganese and noth 
ing for iron. Great difficulty is experienced in obtain 
ing vessels in which to ship the Brazilian product. A 
sale amounting to about $1,000,000 recently was made, 
but the seller has not yet been able to charter vessel 
capacity to carry the Several vessels carrying 
Indian ore sailed three or four months ago and have 
not been heard from. A consignment of north African 
ore is expected to arrive soon in a Russian vessel. 


ore. 


Structural Material—The 3.75c. Pittsburgh quota- 
tion, which last week was the lowest except that of the 


Carnegie Steel Company which still quotes 3.60c.. 
Pittsburgh, for delivery at convenience of the mill, 
has been withdrawn and 4c. is now minimum with 


4.25c. not an unusual quotation, and even at the highest 
price, delivery is not promised in less than three to 
four months by any company. The strongest demand 


for shapes comes from shipbuilders and carbuilders, 
the demand from the former being extremely active. 
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The Richmond, Va., terminal, 700 tons, h: 
awarded to the Virginia Bridge Company. 


Plates.—Shipyards, railroad and locomotiy: 
and also boiler shops filed specifications liber: 
ward the close of the first quarter, which expire: 
31, and all tonnages under contract have been 
Nominally there has been no advance in quotati: 
some mills whose open price is 6.50c., Pittsbu: for 
tank plates frequently quote 7c., and even higher 
are sometimes named. It is reported that the | 
Steamship Company has decided to order mo: ' 
100 passenger steamships from shipyards in the | 
States and that about 200.000 tons of shapes and 


will be required. Owing to the crowded conditi: 

the mills and shipyards, many of these vessel ld 
not be built until far into the future. Shipyards which 
it is believed have been offered some of this work ar 


trying to cover with the steel mills for their plat 
shape requirements, and it is believed in some qua 
ters that plates will be selling on a basis of 10c. befor 
the end of the summer. The Carnegie Steel Company 
continues to quote 4.50c., Pittsburgh, for tank plates 
and quotations by leading independent companies ar 
6.659¢., Philadelphia, for tank plates; 8.159c. for shij 
plates; 9.659c. for Lloyd’s boiler and 16.059 
for marine boiler steel. 


steel, 


Billets.—The scarcity of semi-finished mate 
more pronounced. One company which has bee: 
seller of billets finds that it needs all that it can p 
duce to fill contracts and take care of its own needs, 
and it seems doubtful now whether any open-hearth 
rerolling billets could be had below $70 while forg 
billets are quoted nominally at $90 to $100. 


Bars.—There is very little activity in bars, the Car 
negie quotation remaining at 3.35c., Pittsburgh, for 
steel bars and independents quoting 3.75c., Pittsburgh, 
for anything approaching prompt delivery. Bar iron 
is selling at 3.50c., Pittsburgh, or 3.659c., Philadelphia 
The transactions are not numerous. 


Sheets.—The price of No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
has again been advanced $5 per ton and is now quoted 
at 5.75c., Pittsburgh, or 5.909c., Philadelphia. The de 
mand is very active. Mills are sold far ahead and are 
not anxious to take on additional tonnage. 


Coke.—Easier conditions continue to prevail in the 
coke market, but the deliveries are still far from satis 
factory, and embargoes to points in New England are 
causing much trouble. Shortage of motive power 
reported in the Connellsville region. It is probable 
that for prompt furnace coke $8 per net ton at oven 
could be shaded. Foundry coke for last half is selling 
at $8.50 and for prompt delivery at $10 to $11. 


Old Material.—Sales of heavy melting steel in the 
Pittsburgh district at $27 have had a stimulating effect 
on the Philadelphia market, and while Philadelphia 
prices are not quotably higher, they are strong. Rail 
road wrought is still active. Carwheels are advancing 
A notable fact is that in the last list sent 
out by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company there was 
not a single carwheel. This is almost unprecedented 
Quotations covering eastern Pennsylvania, and taking 
freight rates from 35c. 
follows: 








and scarce. 


to $1.35 per gross ton, are as 


No. 1 heavy melting steel 
Old steel rails, rerolling 





Low-phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 35.00 to 3f 
Old iron and steel axles (for export) 43.00to 4 
Old iron rails 30.00 to 31.! 
Old carwheels - 25.00 to 26.! 
No. 1 railroad wrought 34.00 to 35.! 
Wrought iron pipe 21.00 to 22.0 
No. 1 forge fire 17.50 to 138.0! 
Sundled sheets 17.50to 18.( 
No. 2 busheling i 13.50to 14.5! 
Machine-shop turnings 15.00 to 16.0! 
Cast borings a 15.50to 16 
No. 1 cast wal di 25.00 to 26 
Grate bars, railroad.... 17.50 to 15.0 
Stove plate . rate ceo 18.00 to 1%.! 
tailroad malleable .............. 18.50to 19% 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works will remove its mal 
offices from New York City.to its plant at Trenton, 
N, Js 
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Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 3, 1917. 

1 Ore.—Navigation opened on Lake Erie April 2, 
rts indicate that ice conditions in Lake Superior 
Soo have improved rapidly in the past few 

Some vessel men now expect navigation to open 
Superior by April 25 or earlier. Dock ship 
e heavy, efforts being made to get as much 
the docks as possible before navigation opens 

te as follows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old 
sessemer, $5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70; old 

Bessemer, $5.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.05 

Iron.—The demand for foundry iron for the last 
this year and the first half of 1918 continues 
tive, and prices are about $1 per ton higher. 
foundry iron for early delivery, in lots of 100 
over, have been made by a northern Ohio fur- 
$40 for No. 2. A number of sales for last-half 
have been made by Ohio furnaces at $39, in lots 
tons and under, and one interest has advanced 
half price to $36, at which it has taken some 

One selling agency reports sales of 20,000 
the past week. Additional orders for foundry 
lleable iron have been placed by Michigan and 

1utomobile companies and foundries associated 
hem, and these are said to be well covered for 

first-half requirements. On the other hand, a 
of jobbing foundries in Cleveland territory have 
purchased their last-half iron, being unwilling 
until their trade are ready to place contracts 

stings. Basic iron is not plentiful, and furnaces 
ny of this grade to sell are inclined to hold it 

rher prices. One northern Ohio consumer is it 

the market for 10,000 tons of basic for the second and 
third quarters, and quotations as high as $39 have beer 
e on this inquiry. Southern iron is also firmer. 
Several sales for the last half are reported at $32, 


Birmingham, for No. 2, but the seller is now holding 


$33. For the first half of next year, $32 is quoted 
Embargoes have been lifted and shipments of South 
ert yn are now coming through in large volume to 


northern Ohio points. We note the sale of a small lot 
I 1 Virginia iron at $37, furnace. However, the 


general quotation on this iron has been advanced $1 
ci r ton to $38 for No. 2, for the last half of 1917, and 
B $34 the first half of next year. In Cleveland terri 
- | the market has continued quiet, and there has beet 
E ttle buying for next year, but a number of inquiries 


pending on lots of 1000 tons and under. We 


livered Cleveland, as follows: 


29 95 to $40.9 
" 

No foun \ of ) 9 
N f iry of ) 7. 
5 9 
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l »w phos., Valley furn 


(oke.—The market is quiet and prices show little, if 
nge from a week ago. Standard Connellsville 
coke is quoted at $7.50 to $8.50 per net ton at 
contract, and $10.50 to $11 for prompt ship- 
lhe Cleveland Furnace Company has equipped 

Solvay by-product plant for making foundry 

is now offering it for prompt shipment. Ws 

ale of 1000 tons of Virginia coke at $8 for de- 

ng the year starting with July 1. 


inished Iron and Steel.—New demand is active ir 
hed lines. One mill agency reports that its 
rders and specifications broke former records, 
ther that the month’s business was very close 
' its record-breaking month last year. Con- 
new inquiry is coming out for third-quarter 
Several new rail inquiries are pending for 
tonnage for 1918, mostly from traction lines. 

a great deal of inquiry for steel bars for 
very that mills are able to make. Heavy speci- 
s are coming from the shipyards for the 56 
Welland Canal size recently ordered for the 


ge trade. A Cleveland mill has sold forging 
$100, and is now quoting these at $105 and 
arth sheet bars at $75 to $80. The differences 
the Cleveland contractors and employees in 
ding trades, which resulted in a lockout, which 


+ 





has existed for the past month, and which caused a 


suspension of practically all the building work, have 
been adjusted, and it is expected that work will be 
resumed shortly. Little new building work is being 
figured on. Tank plates are quoted at 6c. to 6.50c. for 


early delivery, a Cleveland mill having advanced this 


quotation to the latter price. Hard steel bars are firm, 
the general quotation now being 3.25c. at mill. Bar-iron 
prices are unchanged at 3c. to 3.10c. The demand for 
sheets is very heavy, and many consumers are in the 
market for second and third-quarter contract A 
number of the Ohio sheet mills are now making their 
quotations on the Pittsburgh basis, instead of at mill, 
as has been their custom. Sales are being made at 
5.75¢., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 black; 5.25c. for No. 10 


blue annealed; and 7.50c. for No. 28 galvanized, these 
Warehouse 


pars, 6Uc,. Tor 


prices fairly representing the market 


prices are unchanged at 4.55c. for steel 


plates, 4.60c. for structural material, 5.50c. for hoops, 
and 5.50c. for blue annealed sheets 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is heavy, March specifications having exceeded 
those of any month since December. There is a large 
inquiry for last-half contracts, but manu 
facturers will not open their books for that delivery 
for the next two or three weeks An unsatisfactory 


situation confronts the bolt and nut makers in that 


: 


volume 


they are unable to contract for fuel oil for the last half 


Ordinarily, oil producers are willing to make contracts 
for fuel oil, but now they are willing to sell only at 


current prices. The demand for rivets continues active, 
with prices unchanged at 4.75c., Pittsburgh, for struc 
tural rivets, and 4.85c. for boiler rivet Bolt and nut 


discounts are as follows 
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Old Material. The market is not active but vs ry 
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firm, and advances have been made on several grade 
The dullness is attributed largely to the fact that there 


1 


has been a disposition among dealers and consumers 
to await developments in the war situatior The higher 
prices have brought out some small lots of material 
Heavy melting steel is up about $1 per ton, sales being 


reported at $2¢ Zoth steel and iron rails have ad 


vanced Rerolling rails are scarce and in demand 
Iron axles are also scarce, and there is a call for these 
from shipyard forge shops. Cast scrap is not plenti 
ful, and higher. Sales are reported at $21.50. ail 


road grate bars have advanced $1 per ton, local sales 
having been made at $16 No. 2 busheling has sold at 
$15.50 We quote, f o.b. Cleveland, as follow 
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A crane of no less than 300 tons’ capacity, and of 


100 ft. span 100 ft. above the floor, is called for in 
the equipment of the gunshop for the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks at Washington, D. C., general bids for 
which are to be taken on April 9. 


The American Steel Export Company, New York, 
has received an order for 99 boiler furnaces for use in 
ships being built in Japan 


ato ne 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 3, 1917.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron.—An inquiry from a large company having 
a branch in central Ohio calls for approximately 6000 
tons of Southern foundry iron and 3000 tons of North- 
ern iron, together with a small lot of silvery. Practi- 
cally all of this is wanted for shipment this year. A 
number of smaller inquiries have been received from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan melters, but it seems to be 
the general rule now not to farm these out, but to deal 
with individual selling firms. The scarcity of Southern 
iron for prompt shipment has caused a phenomenal ad- 
vance and no prices can be found here below $34, Bir- 
mingham basis, and many producers are holding firm at 
$35, for second quarter shipment. For last half ship- 
ment the price is around $32, Birmingham. A little 
warrant iron could be had on the basis of $33 for prompt 
shipment. Northern No. 2 foundry iron is not obtain- 
able for second quarter shipment and is now held at 
$37, lronton, for last half movement, with only a limited 
tonnage to be obtained at this figure. While the asking 
price ior the first haif of next year is higher, it is gen- 
erally understood that the furnaces are willing to take 
on some business at $37 for that delivery. Among sales 
reported are 2000 tons of standard Bessemer to a con- 
sumer in this territory for last half shipment. A cen- 
tral Indiana firm bought 1000 tons of Northern foundry 
for shipment in the first half of 1918. Another Indiana 
melter took 500 tons of malleable for the same delivery. 
Virginia irons have been marked up to $34, at furnace, 
for No. 2X for shipment in the first half of next year, 
but the price for last half delivery this year is $35 to 
$36. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birming- 
ham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: 

Southern coke, No 

Southern coke, No 


1 f'dry and 1 soft.$36.40 to $36.90 


2 f’'dry and 2 soft .90to 36.40 


Southern coke, No. 3 foundry 35.40 to 35.90 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry 34.90 to 35.40 
Southern gray forge 31.90 to 


32.40 
45.26to 46.26 


Oh o silvery, 8 per cent silicon 2 
x 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 1 
South-rn Ohio coke, No 
Southern Ohio coke, No 
Southern Ohio malleable 
Basic, Northern a 
Lake Superior charcoal .. 

Standard Southern carwheel 


6 

oF 

6 

Bessemer 26 

28 
) 

' 


SI een 


2 
o 
o 


= t 


0 
Oss 


(By Mail) 


Coke.—Quite a number of inquiries are out for foun- 
dry coke in spite of the heavy buying about three weeks 
ago. Some consumers are also asking for small lots to 
fill in, but sales of either prompt or contract coke in all 
four districts are scarce. Connellsville and New River 
foundry for prompt shipment is quoted from $10.50 to 
$12 and on contract $8 to $9; Wise County and Poca- 
hontas, being scarcer, would probably bring $11 to $12 
per net ton at oven for spot shipment. No interest is 
taken in furnace coke. Nominal quotations would be 
$7 to $8 per net ton at oven for future shipment. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill shipments are a great 
deal more satisfactory. There is now little trouble in 
making deliveries to customers except on a few special 
items where the warehouses allowed their stocks to be 
entirely depleted. Building operations are on the mend, 
and as a consequence there is a heavy call for reinforc- 
ing concrete bars, small structural shapes, etc. The 
warehouses are also shipping to nearby towns wire 
nails and barb wire in larger quantities than they have 
for a number of weeks. Store prices, which are un- 
changed, are as follows: Wire nails, $3.60 per keg, 
base; barb wire, 4.40c. to 4.45c.; steel bars, 4.15c.; 
twisted steel bars, 4.30c.; rounds and squares, 2-in. and 
over, 4.45c.; structural shapes, 4.40c.; plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, 5.50c.; 3/16 in., 5.60c.; No. 8 gage, 5.65c.; No. 
10 blue annealed sheets, 5.50c.; machine bolts, % x 4 in. 
and smaller, 50 per cent discount; larger and longer, 30 
and 10 per cent discount; hack saws, 10 per cent dis- 
count; set screws, 45 per cent discount, and files, 50 and 
10 per cent discount. The nearby mills are quoting No. 
28 galvanized sheets at 7.65c. and No. 28 black at 5.65c., 
f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky. Blue annealed sheets 
are hard to get and the nominal mill and warehouse 
prices are practically the same, being around 5.50c. 
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Old Material—wWhile there have been adv 


. ; €$ on 
many grades of scrap, business is only comp itively 
good.» However, outbound shipments at the presers 


time are said to be in excess of inbound. Cast 
and steel turnings do not seem to be in very , 
mand and prices on this class of scrap are pro- 
portionately keeping up with the market on othe 
grades. The following are dealers’ prices, fo.) 
yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Orings 
zS 


1d de. 


at 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled oheet ScTGW 2. cks cb ccssccs $15.00 to $ 


Rg. | reer a err ne 24.75 to 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 29.00 to 
RLOPORe -MCOR! POUR s icc ks cc ceescnda 27.00 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 21.50 to 
Steel rails for melting.............. 21.50 to 


Per Net Ton 
reek, ‘3 SRO “WPIINE s x x 0 xcsinie a Oe $24.00 to 
7 bor nes 6.50 to 


“a 
<. 


( s* 


SEs (CL “sain hatin kd i ob.B ame adaen 6.50 to 
PEGE ME inate ke ee cde eer eo exes 17.25 to 

NO. 1 QRRCHINGEPY GORE... ccc ke wsccse 18.50to 1 
Dt, DOM winsacabmems Hawa Geass 11.00to 1 

SO EEO inc ccncks os we an eia ee cca ee 34 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.00to 34 
Pees Cn MO ceackas eRe Mews ns Wet 13 76 to 14 25 
ON UME cc ini cad pied Wea ee aawh 16.00 to 16.56 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 14.00 to 15.06 





Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 2, 1917 


Pig Iron.—No rush is seen to purchase pig iron at 
the new high levels by the trade at large, but there are 
enough of those who “must have it” to maintain and 
even raise prices. At the close of the month the Bir- 
mingham minimum was $32. On the part of the lead- 
ing interest this quotation was for all this year and 
into the first quarter of 1918, with actual sales made 
into 1918. Sloss-Sheffield was out of the market until 
April 1, and it was understood on Saturday that its 
books would open this week at $35. One interest quoted 
$34 on 2000 tons for May and June delivery. The Ala- 
bama Company quotes $32 for regular foundry and 
$35 for special Clifton iron for 1918 and is out of 
the market for the rest of the year. One producer, 
who has an unsold capacity for this year of only about 
50,000 tons, estimates that its regular customers will 
need 75,000 tons. One small interest reports practically 
capacity booked for the rest of this year. Woodward 
is heavily booked on basic. One company sold lots of 
300, 500 and 1800 tons for Southern delivery in the last 
half at $32. Carload lots have brought $33 to $35. It 
is doubtful if shipments equaled the make in March. 
One company turned out 24,000 tons, shipped 23,000 
tons and was booked to ship 40,000 tons; a small ac- 
cumulation has been the probable result. It is under- 
stood that Sloss-Sheffield is regularly shipping the full 
quota of basic iron which it is making for the British 
Government. It will blow out a City furnace for re- 
lining. April enters with little iron to offer for the 
rest of 1917 and higher prices still imminent. We quote 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, 4s 
follows: 


No. 1 foundry and soft.............. $32.50 to $33.50 
Na. 2 foundry ahd eott. .....sscecnces 32.00 to 33.00 
, RO RSE ee erie ae 31.50 to 32.50 
ING: 4 SOG 6 os cn datai see cise veeas 81.25 to 32.25 
IE TNR Bias gine hae, cal Ih ates abecalie ee 31.00 to 32.00 
Basic ee waseaesecewh ced hace eee 
CRBIOGE | is inssadice ss arenes Vie 36.50 to 37.50 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Cast pipe continues to advance with 
pig iron and is now up to $48 for 4-in. and $45 for 
6-in. and upward, f.o.b. Birmingham shop yards. In 
each rise there come enough fill-in orders which, t 
gether with larger ones received some time ago, serve 
to keep shops busy. National is reported as supplied 
with orders several months ahead. Soil pipe makers 
report only a moderately good business. 


Bars.—Steel bars, f.o.b. Birmingham, are quoted ® 
carload lots at 3.50c. to 3.75c.; bar iron, 3.30c. to 3.50¢ 


Coke-—Coke has attained still higher prices. Tb 
two leading producers of high-grade standard beehivé 
coke are quoting spot at $15 per net ton at oven an¢ 
contracts at as high as $12. They report that they have 
practically no coke for any delivery. The- Gulf States 
Steel Company is assembling a working foree at ™ 
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ppers ovens in Alabama City, which will be 
i this month. Furnace coke is selling at $5 and 


st i 


¢ r net ton at oven. 

d Material—The market has become much 
ii er. There is a special drive on cast scrap, owing 
t high price of pig iron and the more extensive 


u scrap in foundries, pipe shops, etc. Trading is 
9 and several grades have been marked up as 


! 1s $2. Still higher prices are looked for as scrap 
bi ; more scarce. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
B eham district yards, as follows: 

6 ees ee e 35.00 to $36.00 

I rails.... aa’ eee) 

ye) ee , ame 21.00to 22.00 

melting steel......... 17.50 to 1850 

ORO IET. cia ccbtwwese ‘ 19.00 to 2000 

els ° eaeun 16.00 to 16.50 

wheels eA teenie 14.50to 15.00 

plate rere es 13.00 to 14.00 

turnings ces # ee 8.50 to 9.00 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 3, 1917. 
Pig lron.—Inquiry is of large volume, and buying is 
;d proportions, considering the sold-up condition 
naces and the scarcity of iron obtainable. The 
of prices continues sharply upward. Producers 
I been quoting from $40 to $42 for the past few days 
business. The furnaces of the district have 
intaken capacity, and there appear to be only lim- 
iantities for sale from any producing district. 


Malleable and basic are scarcer and range higher in 
price than foundry grades, and indications foreshadow 

inced famine in all a little later on. A mod- 
erat t of high sulphur iron brought $40 this week. 


The range for first-quarter and first-half 1918 iron is 
w $35 to $37, furnace, covering lower to higher 
grades, being approximately $37 for No. 1 foundry, $36 
2 X, $35.50 for No. 2 plain, and $35 for No. 3 


‘ 


and gray forge. A week ago $35 was the average quota- 


tion for first half, and previous to that sales for 1918 
had been made at $34, but one of the furnace interests 
wl was selling at $34 and $35 for the first half has 
withdrawn from the market for 1918 business, on ac- 
ou f its oversold condition, and others are now hold- 


taking additional business for 1918. Char- 

n is very scarce, and no sales are reported. For 

over the remainder of the year we quote as 
f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


con irons ; errr: 
foundry .$41.00to 42.00 
X foundry oI 41.00 
it - 40.00 to 41.00 
indry ° ese ‘ ~-»- 40.00 

t 1 10.00 
11.00to 42.00 

40.00 to $1.00 

10.00 


rinished Lron and Steel.—Reports indicate that ship- 
March greatly increased over February. With 
th ening of several ferries across Lake Erie to 
the local transportation situation is improving. 
to recent advances, practically no cancellations 
made on specified quotas of contract material. 
emain strong, the principal advances being on 
ets and tin plate, and in warehouse prices on 
» latter showing an advance of $7 per ton, now 
1 at 6c., delivered. Steel bars are selling at 
om warehouse, and structural shapes at 4.60c. 
‘Talo Structural Steel Company has the contract 
ns of steel for the powerhouse at Essington, 
he Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 
Material.—Very large inquiry is reported for 
elting steel, one being for approximately 50,000 
lelivery during the current quarter. The pres- 
for this commodity is $25 to $26; it is ex- 
wever, that the price to be paid in connection 
sing up of business that is now in the market 
is high as $28 to $30, owing to the uncertain 
that prevail and the limited amount of 
an ailable. No. short sales are being made by 
The entire list is active, there being increas- 
d noticeable for railroad malleable, cast scrap 
carwheels. All three of these classes of 
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material are scarce. There are no large tonnages avail- 
able for immediate delivery. We quote dealers’ asking 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel . ' $25.00 to $26.00 
Low phosphorus ,00to 36.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought °9.00to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 24.00to 24.50 
Iron axles ‘ $5.00 
Steel axles 15.00 
Carwheels ‘ -4.00to 24.50 
Railroad malleable 24.00to 25.00 
Machine shop turnings 11.50to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings 18 » 18.50 
Clean cast borings 13 00 to. 13.50 
Iron rails cae 26 00toO 26.50 
Locomotive grate bars ‘ 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate 1¢ )to 17.00 
Wrought pipe 16 OO to 16.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap 21.50to 22.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap 14.00to 14 


Bundled sheet scrap l 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 27, 1917. 

The relief which the Pacific coast trade felt at the 
averting of the threatened railroad strike is more than 
offset by the soaring prices on steel products. To fur- 
ther aggravate the situation there have keen strike 
troubles which looked somewhat serious and are not 
yet fully settled. The strike in the shipbuilding plant 
of Moore & Scott in Oakland and at the Alameda plant 
of the Union Iron Works involved several thousand 
men. The increased cost of materials has caused a 
sudden halting of building operations and there are 
reports of concrete construction being substituted for 
structural steel. The most active demand is in the 
foreign trade, notably from Japan. Japan is taking 
all the steel she can get. Jobbers are inclined to limit 
the sales of such supplies as they have in quantities 
by reason of the uncertainty of the market and the 
expectation of further advances. Jobbing prices have 
gone up by leaps and bounds in the past two weeks 

Bars.—Coast manufacturers of reinforcing bars are 
gradually being compelled to advance their quotations 
on a par with the Eastern basis by reason of the raw 
material situation. The manufacturer’s price this week 
is on a 4c. base. The jobbers have announced advances 
proportionate to the following: 4.75c. for sizes under 
3 in., rounds and squares, and for Eastern-made bars 
over 3 in., 5.25c. Iron bars have gone up to 4.65c. 
Twisted steel bars are quoted at 4.75c. All flats are 
4.75c Rounds and squares, 3/16-in. and %-in., and 
%-in. ovals and %-in. rounds, stand at 5.25c. 

Structural Material—Local structural fabricators 
view the increased cost of steel products with serious 
alarm. The competition with concrete, always keen, 
is now becoming impossible on certain types of build- 
ings hitherto favorable to steel construction. Yet there 
are under way numerous important industrial building 
work and bridge construction. Dyer Brothers, San 
Francisco, are finishing the fabricating work for a 
bascule span bridge at Seattle, the steel frame for 
large borax factory at Searles Lake, Cal., and the 
fabricated work for a pineapple cannery and a sugar 
refinery at Honolulu. The Vulcan Iron Works has. the 
structural contract for the new library at Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, Cal. The California Steel 
Company, Oakland, is doing the structural steel for 
the American National Bank building in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Plates.—Warehouses have little more than odds and 
ends in stock, and this condition extends pretty well 
to the jobbers. Deliveries are slow. Inquiries are 
more numerous than ever. The great amount of ship- 
building to be done on the coast for the Government 
serves to accentuate the seriousness of the ship plate 
situation. Tank plates are getting scarce. Manufac- 
turers quote, for San Francisco delivery, 6.50c. per 
100 lb. The jobbers quote 7c. Good use is being made 
of what material is available. The Union Iron Works 
and Moore & Scott are to get a fair share of the ship- 
building to be given American concerns by the British 
in their campaign to replenish their merchant marine. 
Several ships will be built at the Union Iron Works, 
and Moore & Scott have already begun work on a 
steamer of 9400 tons to cost $1,000,000. The Seuthern 
Pacific is to enlarge shop No. 9.at Sacramento in order 
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to facilitate the building of 2500 new cars. The Union 
Iron Works is to construct two steel scout ships for 
the Government. 

Sheets.—Jobbers have advanced on blue annealed. 
No. 10 is quoted at 7c.; No. 12, 7.05c.; No. 14, 7.10c., 
and No 16, 7.20c. These numbers have been quoted 


a flat common rate heretofore. Flat galvanized re 
mains at 7.99c. on Nos. 12 and 14, and No. 28 at 8.87c. 
The Schaw-Batcher Company is to rebuild its Sacra 


mento plant in steel and corrugated construction. 

Wrought Pipe.—Orders are mostly for the first half 
of 1918. There would be much more oil drilling if 
pipe could be obtained. Export inquiries are persist 
ent. Jobbers quote %-in. at 6.20c. in lots 
than 15 tons, and 5.85c. in larger lots. Galvanized 
%-in. is quoted likewise at 8.45c. and 8c. Lap-welded 
steel boiler tubes, 2-in., are quoted at $25.03 per 100 ft 
J. A. Ulmer, Ulmer Machinery Company, has been 
awarded the contract for laying 100 miles of steel pipe 
in connection with the Lindsay-Strathmore irrigatior 
district improvements. 


black less 


has 


class 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The advance of $3 per ton 
not helped coast business. Pipe 6-in. and larger, 
B and heavier, is now quoted at $53, and 4 in., clas 
B and heavier, at $56, net ton. Class A and gas pipe 
are $1 higher. The above is for 12-ft. lengths. 


Pig Iron.—Fresh supplies are needed in this market 


Founders have resisted attractive offers from British 
firms to part with what stocks they have. No. 2 
foundry is quoted from $40 to $45 per gross ton. Prices 
are most uncertain. 

Coke.—There are only small stocks here and $25 


future de 
is $21.50. 


is paid for spot deliveries in small lots. For 
livery in the second half the quotation 
Ferroalloys.—No 
manganese is selling 
about $300, second quarter. 


easier condition prevails. Ferro 


around $325 and ferrosilicon at 

Old Material.—Rolling-mill scrap is being 
posed of at $15 per net ton. No. 1 
brings $21 to $22, and miscellaneous 
fetches as high as $17. Light wrought 
to sell above $13. 


easily dis 
machinery cast 
railroad scrap 

scrap is said 


Rails.—All special work for the municipal railroad 


system from Van Ness Avenue to Church Street, 
amounting to $9,300, has been awarded to the United 
States Steel Products Company in addition to the 


original rail contracts. It is all solid manganese 
struction. Girder rails cannot be promised earlier than 
the first quarter of 1918. The cost of rails 
has compelled the logging interests to purchase re 
layers, and they are buying these wherever attainable. 


con 


increased 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2, 1917 


Pig lron.—Efforts tq contract ahead for pig iron are 
numerous, but they are being headed off by the spas- 
modic increases in price which develop before agreement 
“an be reached between buyer and seller in these days 
of submission to the furnace before closing. The con- 
tracting undertaken is divided between last half of 1917 
and the first half of 1918 with increasing tendency to 
place orders for the latter delivery. Furnaces, how- 
ever, are not at all eager to accept business even at 
present high prices. At present $35, Birmingham, is 
about the lowest that is quoted for any shipment 
through 1917 and $32 the lowest for first half of 1917, 
at which figure sales have been made during the week 
to foundries. Sales reported include 600 tons of char- 
coal iron for the last half of 1917, 500 tons of the same 
class of iron for the first half of 1918, 600 tons of 
Southern No. 2 foundry for first half of 1918, 300 tons 


of the same grade for the same delivery and a consider- 
able number of smaller sales. The local furnace is 
making sales on the basis of $39, St. Louis, but is 


heavily sold ahead and is also somewhat handicapped 
in production while putting in new stoves to increase 
output. 


Coke.—Contracts are being made by foundries for 


coke for delivery through to July, 


1918, and the price 
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for best selected 72-hour coke on such contra anges 
from $8 to $8.50 at the oven with special bra nr 


manding as high as $10. Prompt shipment « 
ing sold around $12 at the oven. The local 
plant is making some contracts on a basis 
$11.25, St. Louis, but is so far sold ahead as to 
factor of moment at present. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Heavy specifying 
terial on contracts was the chief feature of { 
and little new contracting was reported. Mover 
of warehouse is up to the capacity of warehouses 4 
handle at increased prices. We quote for stoc] 
warehouse as follows: Soft steel bars, 4.30c.; 
4.25c.; structural material, 4.55c.; tank plates, 5.55 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.55c.; No. 28 black sheets 
cold-rolled, one pass, 6c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets 
black sheet gage, 8c. 


iro Dars 


Old Material.—In scrap the demand has sharpened 
materially and is coming from all sources. A genera 
advance in prices has recorded and still 
expected. Some dealers are short and ar. 
endeavoring to cover. We quote dealers’ 


been higher 


prices are 


prices, f.o.| 


customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as fo! 
lows: 
Per Gross Ton 

Old iron rails ‘ $29.00 to $ 
Old steel rails, rerolling 30.50 to 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 27.50 to 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub 

ject to inspection 36.00 to 
Old carwheels 91.50 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap . . . 26.00 to ‘ 
Heavy shoveling steel 21.00 to 
(rdainatr shoveling steel 19.50to 2? 
Frog switches and guards cut apart 26.450to 
Ordin bundled sheet scrap .50to 16 
Heavy axle and tire turning 14.00to 14 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle bars $28.00 to $28 
Steel angle bars 23.00 to 23.5 
Iron car axles 37.50to 38.2 
Steel car axles 36.00 to 36.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 29.50to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 26.75 to 27.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 25 50to 26.01 
Railroad springs ; 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 27. 50to 28.0 
Locomotive tires $Z a ind over, 

smooth inside 34.00to 34 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 22 50to 23.00 
Cast iron borings 10.00 to 10.5 
No. 1 busheling 18.00to 18.56 
No. 1 boilers. cut to sheets and rings 15.00to 1 f 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 17.00 to 7 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 12.00to 12 
Railroad malleable ‘ 17.50to 18 
Agricultral malleable 16.50to 17 
Pipes and flues 16.00to 16 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 15.50to 16.0 
Railroad grate bars 13.50to 14.01 
Machine-shop turnings 10.50 to. 11,41 


New York 


New York, April 4, 1917 

Pig Ireon.—The large differentials between prices for 
early delivery and those for next year continue. Ideas 
of various producers differ also as to next year’s de 
livery. In the Buffalo district, for example, sales for 
the first half of 1918 have been made recently ranging 
from $33 to $36 at furnace for No. 2 X. The leading 
producer of Virginia iron quotes $38, furnace, for this 
year’s delivery and $34 for the first half of next year 
The recent buying by the General Electric Company 
reached a total of 12,800 tons for the various plants, 
most of this being for the first quarter of next year 
On that delivery $33, Buffalo, was paid in the main 
though on a small amount of special iron $36, 3uffalo, 
was the price for first quarter and $40 for this year 
A New York State harvesting machinery company is 
the market for 3000 tons. Malleable interests are ' 
quiring for good sized lots, but the amount plac ‘ed thus 
far has not been large. Delivery for the first half of 
next year is wanted on the bulk of this, but some will 
be bought for 1917. The reselling of iron which was 
intended for export but for which vessel room was 
not found is still a factor. In such cases from $1 ™ 
$2 a ton below usual furnace quotations has been & 
cepted. The fact is, however, that relatively little 
iron can be had for 1917 delivery, and that is why 
prices advance with such ease. Inquiries for 1915 4 


not as numerous as was the case two or three wee* 
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nd such buying is confined to companies able to 
r 1000 tons and upward. In one case foundry 
n has been bought for delivery in the second 
1918. The difficulty of getting iron into New 
d continues, the Pennsylvania and B. & O. sys- 
iving embargoed against the New Haven, which 
ong time was not able to take shipments from 
her lines in the quantities offered. We quote at 
r for early delivery as follows: 


ndry $41 to $ 


1 ; 
X foundry itjto 4 
plain oY to $1) 
No. 1 foundry 349 to 40 
No. 2 foundry and solt iS to 


|'erroalloys.—Representatives of British producers 
omanganese have none to offer for any delivery 
ar, and they expect that licenses for shipment 
year will be considerably curtailed. QOne repre 
ve has had no licenses yet for March shipment. 
kage in the British supply would be a decided 
issment and intensify the scarcity which is 
ming apparent. Domestic ferromanganese iS 


. | $300 to $350 for any delivery this year, and as 
$400, delivered, has been asked by one maker 
. 7 ; not much inquiry and sales have been few 


h manganese ore imports in January were equal 
erage for 1916, the opinion has been expressed 

he supply will be considerably less from now on, 
y so far as producers outside of the leading 
ire concerned. While it is possible to buy the 
ivered at the seaboard in Brazil, it is becoming 
ingly difficult to obtain bottoms in which to 
it to this country 
sup} or 1918, one consumer has already offered $250, 
for British ferromanganese for delivery in the 
irter. This price compares with the last British 


Looking forward to a 


n of $185, seaboard. Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, 
at $75, furnace, for early delivery, and around 
$t asked for last half. A foreign inquiry for about 


2000 tons is reported. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, con 
trong and active. On small-lot sales prices have 
ranged from $250 to $350, delivered. 


Steel Plates.—About two weeks ago 1000 tons of 
tes for the last half were sold on a basis of 5c., 


I rgh, and at the same price about 250 tons for 
in a few months. For a like shipment some 
has in the last few days been bought at 5.50c. 

T would seem that the last quotation may be 


as the minimum at the present time on tank 

, but the market has a wide spread among differ- 

’ quotations, as high as 6.50c. being asked for 

il plates as well as on tank plates. Last week, 

of ship plates sold as high at 8c. for the 

iarter of next year. It is difficult to get con- 

yn on new business as the additional pressure 

government may exercise to secure prompt 

has had the effect of filling order books still 

er into 1918. We quote best deliveries on uni- 

plates at 5.669c. to 6.669c., New York; ordinary 

plates at 5.669c. to 6.669¢., and ship plates at 

to 8.169¢., but indefinite delivery plates at 4.669c., 
ork. Out of store we quote 5%c., New York. 


New ¥ 


Structural Material—Promptness of deliveries is 
factor than price in the larger number of 
| projects under consideration. In point of 
government and municipal work looms large 

f other movements is for industrial plant 

s, as has been the case for months. Building 
the general or speculative nature alone con- 
show the deterrent effect of high cost. With 
ably large requirements for government work, 
arly in connection with shipbuilding and ship 
pansion, plain material for shipment this year 
well pre-empted. A round lot offered to one 

r delivery in two or three months at 4.10c. at 

ot accepted. Bids have gone in on 3300 tons 

hine shop at the League Island Navy Yard 
will be taken on April 9 for a gun shop, Bureau 

and Docks, Washington, taking about 4500 
ne Aberthaw Construction Company is to build 
ways for the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 

‘uding crane ways requiring 3000 tons. Three 

“ions of subway work in Philadelphia have been 
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bid on, involving 13,000 tons, making six sections in 
all on which the steel work is pending. The Pennsyl- 
vania is in the market for 500 tons more bridge work 
and the Boston Elevated has received tenders on 750 
tons. A cotton mill,.New Bedford, Mass., taking 900 
tons, is in the market. The Belmont Iron Works has 
been awarded 500 tons for the Camden Forge Company, 
Camden, N. J., and 800 tons for a repair shop for the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Conshohocken. The 
Phoenix Bridge Company has been awarded 1100 tons 
for a bridge for the Pennsylvania at Manayunk and 
Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., have taken 500 tons for 
the New York Central and 200 tons for the Pennsyl- 
vania. The Levering & Garrigues Company has been 
awarded 400 tons for the Stafford Hotel, Atlantic City 
We quote mill shipments of shapes for shipment in three 
to six months at 3.919¢c. to 4.169¢., New York For 
warehouse shipments we quote 4.50c., New York 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Some contracting has been 


closed for the latter part of the year at a basis of 3.35c., 
Pittsburgh, for steel bars, but any steel which could be 
obtained in three months or more would apparently 
bring 3.50c., while anything earlier would command 
3.75e. Not enough business of this kind is going to 
establish the prices clearly For delivery in a few 


months it is claimed that a quotation of 3.50c. was ob 
tained on 3000 tons of 1-in. rounds. Mills which have 


1917 capacity unsold resist making further commit 


ments at this time \ few feelers have been noted 
to the amount of 10,000 to 15,000 tons f shell steel 
rounds for some possible government contracts. Output 
of mills in March is probably 60 per cent better than i 
February, in which month production in a number of 
mills was 35 per cent below normal. We quote mill 
shipments of bar iron at 669c., and ‘steel bars at 
3.919¢., New York, except for deferred delivery which 
are quoted at 3.519c., New York. Out of warehouse, 


iron bars are 4c., and steel bars 4.35¢., New York 


Cast-Iron Pipe—No important publ lettings in 
this vicinity have recently been announced Private 
buying, however, continues in excellent volume Prices 
have been advanced $3 pe tor Carload lot of 6-1n., 
class B and heavier, are quoted at $50.50 per net ton, 


tidewater, with class A and gas pipe taking the usual 
extra of $1 per ton 


Old Material—The market continu trong on 
rolling-mill stock, but heavy melting steel scrap is not 
quite so active as it has been. Brokers quote buying 
prices as follows to local dealers and producers, per 
gross ton, New York: 


He mel t - a 

! I W t) . : } 
He mel Z e! ( ! ! 

ment to easter! I \ ) 21.75 te ? 0 
Relaying rails 1O.00 te 41.00 
Rerolling rails ato 3 ) 
Iron car ixl i" ON ft; 16 O00 
= el car AX1eS i, oO te 14 oOo 
N l railroad wrought 00 to } 
Wrought-iron track scra} 5.00to 2 ) 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 25 00 26 00 
Light iron nt 9 00 
Cast borings (clean) +00 to 13 0 
Machine shop turnings } t 1 
Mixed borings and turning 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought-iron pipe (not gal Z 

or enameled) 19.00to 19.50 


Much higher prices are prevailing on cast scrap at 
outside points than can be secured in this immediate 
vicinity. A sale of 1000 tons of machinery cast was 
made at $30, delivered, equal to $28.25, New York. 
Foundries in New York City and Brooklyn are securing 
cast scrap from nearby dealers at the following prices: 


No. 1 machinery cast $93.00 to $24.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns and build 

ing material) 22 00 to 1? HH 
No. 2 cast (radiator east boilers 

etc.) 19.00 20.00 
Stove plate 16.00 to 17.00 
Locomotive grate |} 16 { ‘ i : 
Old carwheels oo 0 24.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) é to 23.0 


Henry L. Exstein, Joseph Joseph & Brothers Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York, has returned 
from an extended trip to Panama and the Canal Zone, 
having purchased while there the entire stock of scrap 
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which has long been held on the Isthmus. The quan- 
tity is not exactly known, but may possibly reach 
50,000 tons. It will probxbly be shipped to foreign 
markets. 


British Steel Market 


American Steel Scarce—Tin Plates More Stable— 
Larger Pig-Iron Allotments 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 4, 1917. 

April pig-iron allotments are larger. ' Hematite iron 
for export is nominally firmer. Tin plates are harden- 
ing and have a greater stability at 27s. 3d. American 
semi-finished steel is hardly obtainable... Ferroman- 
ganese is firm. Toluol is quoted at 2s. 4d., and solvent 
naphtha at 2s. 3d. We quote as follows: 


Tin plates coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 1b., f.0.b. Wales 
27s. 3d. against 27s. last week 

Ferromanganese, £37 nominal 

Ferros.licon, 50 per cent, cif > upward 


Pig-Iron and Tin-Plate Situation Easier—Scarcity 
of Crude Steel Conspicuous—Sheet 
Market Idle 


(By Mail) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 13, 1917.—The market 
does not vary much from week to week, but the dom- 
inant factor—the enormous pressure of essential needs 


in connection with the war—seems accentuated. The 
recent terrible weather and the more diffizult aspect 


of the labor situation have handicapped operations, but 
substantial progress continues to be made and, under 
the protective measures taken under official control, 
the situation is well in hand. 

The new system of allocations of pig-iron deliveries 
to home consumers, which came into force at the 
opening of the year, is working smoothly. Consumers 
have even been granted supplementary supplies where 
deliveries were found insufficient and there is not 
much complaint. A pretty heavy volume of business 
has gone through in Cleve‘and iron lately to provide 
for needs over the next quarter and even further 
ahead, deliveries, of course, being subject to the usual 
monthly allocations. The c’earances for abroad, chiefly 
for France, have made satisfactory progress in spite 
of the submarine menace, and there is a fair supply 
of tonnage availab’e. Maximum prices for all kinds 
of pig iron are unchanged and are not likely to be 
disturbed. The position of hematite is satisfactory, 
with no indication of any shortage in spite of the 
big demand. Pending the working off of arrears for 
export, only few fresh licenses are being issued. The 
output of basic iron is being increased, furnaces which 
were idle in the Mid!ands being restarted, while others 


which .were running on forge and foundry iron are 
being switched over. Midland pig-iron producers are 


now mostly holding out for the maximum rates. 
The stringency in semi-finished material is as con- 
spicuous as ever. The British output is fully main- 
tained, but urgent requirements are still on the increase 
and the deliveries against current contracts indirectly 
connected with war work are. not plentiful. The re- 
ceipts of American material are very small because of 
the shipping position, while new orders are virtually 
impossible, The market is very bare of offers, and.c.i.f. 
quotations are mostly nominal, ranging from about 
$95 upward for 4-in.. billets. Wire rods might pos- 
sibly be booked: at about £29 c.i.f. for near shipment 
subject to.freight being obtainable. There is.an up- 
ward tendency in all finished iron and steel, high pre- 
miums being paid where terms are unrestricted by 
present regulations. Export business is quite un- 
important, 
The..tendency.in tin platesis easier, makers com- 
peting:a_.little:mpre freely where prompt specification 
is wanted. There jis a lull in the domestic demand and 
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practically nothing doing for export, since 
are difficult. 

The sheet markets are idle and featureless, expor 
business in galvanized corrugated sheets bein: , 
standstill. The question is now being discussed by 
the Makers’ Association of creating a ‘centra! se}liy 
office through’ which the whole of the British outpy 
would be hand‘ed ‘after the war. 


rmits 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw York, April 4, 1917. 

The stock market has maintained its’streneth, pot. 
withstanditg the imminence of a declaration that a 
state of war with Germany exists. In some stocks 
noteworthy advances have occurred, as, for instance, jn 
Central Foundry, Bethlehem common, Midvale, Sloss 
common, Virginia Iron & Coal and United States Stee] 
common. The range of prices on active iron and in- 
dustrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tues- 
day of this week was as follows: 


A'ls-Chal., com. 27%- 29% Int. Har. of N. J., 
Allis-Chal., pref. 84 - 86! OO csuaaeee's 116 f 
Ain. B.itish, pref. 35 - 37 Int, Har. Corp., 
Am, Can, com... 48%4- 51% OOM | 4, ass die eee 784%- 79% 
Am, Can, pref. .107144-107% La Belle Iron, 
Am. Car & Fdry., Ss. bata. ack R54. §§ 
COMM: 5 viaied iq: Se. = F275 Lackawanna. Stl. 84%- §74 
Am. Car & Fdry., Lake Sup. Corp. 20%- 22 
GN se uae Oo 116 -116% Lima Loco. .... 58%- 62 
Am, Loco., com. 69%4- 72% Lukens, com. ... 12 
Am. LBC; DPC sisawss 105 Lukens, Ist pref. l 
Am. Rid., com..285 -296 Midvale Steel.... 59% 
Am. Ship, com.. 75 - 79 Nat.-Acm> . 34 + 34% 
Am Ship. pref... 92 - 95 Nat. En. & Stm., 
Am S‘eel Fdries. 61%- 63 Co. cana . 34% \ 
Bald, Loco., com. 59 - 63% N. Y. Air Brake.147 149 
Rint sa) Oe , MRE ce as 100% Penn-Seaboard 01 
Reth Steel, com.143 -148% Pitts. Steel, pref. 997¢-100% 
Beth. Steel, Pressed Stl., com. 77 79% 


class B Presved Stl. pref.103 -104\4 


Beth. Steel, pref....... 120% ty. Steel Spring, 
Cambria Steel......0--hkl OOM, <i niga p114- 53% 
Central Fdry., Ry. Steel Spring, 
com cee, ae = SEoe OOGE.. ste tae ee warns ii 
Central Fdry., tepublic, com .. 82 =~ 85 
MOE: Seas as 40 - 49% Republic, pref.. .102%-103 
Charcoal Iron. pref.... 6 Sloss, com. ..... 66 - 74% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 68%4- 68% Le ae 971%4- 98 
nla: FOE 45 iss HNK- 53% Superior Steel... 31%- 34% 
Cruc. Steel, com. 674- 72% Suverior Steel, ; 
Gruc. Steck. Oreh.c. .26skBl fe. Ae 9714- 99 
Deere & Co., pref..... 99 Transue-W lliams 44 16 
Driggs-Seabury . 70 - 8&4 Un, Alloy Steel. 45 - 46% 
Gen, Electric. ...16444-168\% U. S. Pipe, com.. 21 21% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 33%4- 36 U. S. Pipe, pref. 58 - 61% 
Gulf Stotes Steel119 -126 U. S. Steel, com.i11%-1184% 
Gulf States Steel, U. S. Steel, pref.117%-1184% 
Rt WOR, sans 106% -107 Va. I. C, & Coke. 69 77 
Harhb.-Walk. Refrac., Warwick ....... 9M 
SN, wt1.cexeianekness 108 Westing. Elec... 51% \ 
Dividends 


Th: American Rolling Mill Company, regular quarterly, 
2 per cent and extra 1 per cent on the common and 1% Pt 
cent on the preferred, payable April 15. 

The Amer'can Shipbuilding Company, 1% per cent on me 
common payabl2 May 2. 

The Carbon Steel Company, extra 2 per cent on the ' 
mon. payable May 22. 

The Charcoal Iron Comnany of America, regula! quar- 
terly. 15 cents per share on the common, payable April ! ‘ 

Th: Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, regular quarterly, 
1 per cent, payable April 25 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, regular quarterly, 2 p* 
cent and extra 1 per cent on the common, and 1% per cen 
on the preferred, payable April 15. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, extfa 25 per cent 
payable March 31. 

The Howe Scale Company, regular quarterly, 1 per cent 
on the common and 1% per cent on the preferred, payable 
April 1. 

The. Lukens Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the first and second preferred, payable April |! 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, regular quarter!) ‘ow 
cent, payable May 10, and extra 4 per cent, payable April |' 

The Transue & Williams Steel Forging Company, regular 
quarterly. $1 per share, payable April 16. tt 

Th: Westinghouse Air Brake Company, stock div.cene, - 
per cent, payable April 21. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, regular quar 
terly, 8744 cents per share, each, on the common and pre- 
ferred, the common payable April 30 and the Pp! 
April 16 


eferred 


The 600-ft. boat being constructed at the Lorain 
yards of the American Shipbuilding Company 1° the 
Pittsburgh, Steamship Company will be named Home? 
D. Williams, in honor of the president of the Carnes® 
Steel Company. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


eht rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9¢c.; Boston, 
r Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢c.; Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
Kansas City, 43.6¢c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birming- 
\la.. 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1¢c., minimum carload, 
b.: structural steel and steel bars, 83.6c., mini- 
irload, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
Se.: structural steel and steel bars, 75¢., mini- 
rload, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 
inimum carload, 40,000 Ib. No freight rates are 
nublished via the Panama Canal, as the boats are 

ised in transatlantic trade. 
Structural Material_—lI-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, %4 in. 
nd over, and zees 3 in. and over, 3.60c. to 3.75c. 


| ; on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 
Cents per Ib. 

L-beges GUE Beds tik cacaweankecesscckeaunss 10 
H te QUE Be Gk sce sewrius set tdwibdaccad 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both ere re 10 
Anzles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \% in. 

ick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909. i .70 
I structural sizes (except elevator, handrail, 

ar truck and conductor rail)..........c.ee- .05 
Channels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 

ar card, HOE, 2i BGO oie weds eves ce oes e eee 


Deck beams and bulb angles.............-ee0:% .30 
Mania De arts ntivas. cckheevraacubacanveuidtee'e .75 
Cutting to lengths, ‘under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive.. .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive... .50 
Cuttirg to lengths, under 1 Re oa earn 

charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates —Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 4.50ce. to 6¢c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 
discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 


Quality Eatras 
Cents per Ib 


Sank ote) § ciccccaum nn eee ee te eneen eveocenencocs seen 
Pressing steel (not flange steel for boilers).......ce.+.. «10 
Boiler and flange steel plates............... ineaechee Hae 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates....... 20 
Gill Dations SHORE si cmd awe add tedees Cede ewieeeeeednes 30 
Lecomotive Gi Ge. 6 a4 webtace nls oddveennesiecaen 50 


Marine steel, special extras and prices on application 


Gage Extras 


in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 
in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wide...... 10 


Rectangular, 1 
Sieiter® than } 


+ 
+ 
*Lighter than \%& in., including 3/16 in., over 72 in. to 84 20 
*Lighter than %& in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 .30 
*Lighter than \& in., including 3/16 in., over 96in.to100 .40 
*] er than 4 in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to102 .45 
Lig than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 in. wide .15 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 in. to 84 25 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 96 35 
Lig than No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wide 3¢ 
Lig than No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64. 35 
t ) in. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 
ered \%& in. 
‘2 in. must be ordered 4 in. thick on edge, or not 
than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. to take base price. 
n. wide, ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., down 
eht of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 in. 
‘2 in., ordered weight 3/16 in., take No. 8 price. 
in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 price. 
Width Extras 
Uve SI: OP REO ae nS og. Gbs 0-05 calusS cwd en eada’s .05 
) 1. GS 230 Oe Per dec nesdesedsbdadceesae 10 
ver in. to Be- Fy SS Sivan 6 cw eweddsdoawseusrd 15 
Uve ) in. to 125 in. inclusive......... 6s e6eebanene.e .25 
Uver in. to 130 in. ineteanve Pana dhade coat emcee eneun 50 
Over D WM calcd cegeecunteaua belaeuse eteevaweaae 1.00 
: Length Extras 
t il plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. long............ .05 
; il plates 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long.......... 10 
x ai plates 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... .20 
Cutting Extras 
re large for rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
fens Under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive. ee eccccccesces 25 
_ gths ander 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive..... covececcesacn: wae 
a ehs under 3 £, seks vecsaasn eats eeccesscecesve 1.00 
a ft. in diameter to 100 in........ errr eC 
Cir ver 100 to 110 in. (width extra)......-...6+- 35 
ver 110 to 115 in. (width extra)............ 40 
¢ ver 115 to 120 in. (width extra)..... vs'eoets .45 
; ver 120 to 125 in. (width extra)..... ceceenes 55 
Cina Over 125 to 18@ in. (width extra).......... .80 
over 130 in. (width extra)....... ceseccscceess, RRO 
; nder 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive...... Terrr rT rT 55 
ae inder 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive..... sWaedweseuoee - ame 
8 S inder 1 ft Ue ee WSs WIEIEE TREO KOS scccscasaceed es: S68 
cu... reles take circle extras. 
: ‘ not over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper .10 
having more than four straight cuts.......... .20 
‘eared to a radius take complete circle extras. 
iding extra for width, 
re Reds.—Including chain rods, $85. 
‘ te Products.—Prices to jobbers, effective March 
> wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 
; ent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 


valvanized, $3.85. Galvanized barb wire and 
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staples, $4.05; painted, $3.35. Wire nails, $3.20. Gal- 
vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2.20 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.70 advance over base price. 
Cement-coated nails, $3.10. Woven wire fencing, 51 per 
cent off list for carloads, 50 off for 1000-rod lots, 49 off 
for less than 1000-rod lots. 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from April 2, 1917, all full weight: 

Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galv 
.. 4% and %® i8 911 ‘ d \&% : 9 
. »2 37 A 10 
% te 4 41: in 23 
; to 1! ‘4 28 

Lap Weld 

2 iS ) 1% } 14 
21 to ¢ > ts 1k, 6 22 
7 to 12 18 S414 23 
13 and 14 ish, 214, to 4 + 26 
15 t +! t 6 ’ 26 
t 12 5 35 

Bu Weld, ¢ fra strong. plat ends 
1g My id x 44 2614 ke ‘ ind % 18 
oe 0 27 
% to 1! 3 401 , to ‘ 29 

- 4 i] 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 11 1% f 15 
oe ty to } 9 7 1 6 22 
il, to ¢ 48 86% i 38 25 
7 to & 14 2% to 4 10 28 
9 to 12 41 51 $14 to ¢ q 97 
to & 2 
Ito y 16 
To the large jobb ng trade an additional 5 per cent is al 
lowed over th above discounts which are subject to the 
usual variation in weight of per cent Prices for leas than 
carloads are two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than 
the above discounts on black and three (3) | nts on galva 
nized, but in some sections of the country discounts on less 


than carloads are three (3) po.nts less .(higher price) than 
the carload dscount on both black and galvanized steel pipe. 


On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pip discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers are four (4) points 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and lap 
weld galvanized iron pipe are five (5) point ower (higher 
price ) 


Boiler Tubes.—Nominal discounts on less than car- 
loads, freight added to point of delivery, effective from 
Nov. 1, 1916, on standard charcoal iron tubes, and from 
April 2, 1917, on lap welded steel tubes, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Ssandard Charcoal Iron 

1% and 2 in.. 31 1% in 23 
2% in oe . 5 1™% nd 2 ir 35 
2%, and 2% in + 34 2% in $2 
3 and 3% ' 2% and 2% ir 38 
3% to 4% in 34 | 3 and 3% i 43 
5 and 6 in 33 3% to 4% it 44 
7 to 13 in 30 » and 6 ir 37 

7 to 13 in 34 


Above discounts apply to standard gages and to even 
gages not more than four gages heavier than standard 
in standard lengths. 





Locomotive and steamship special char grades bring 
higher prices 

1% i over 18 ft ind not exceeding ft 10 per cent 
net extra 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra 

Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on 


sheets of United States standard gage, in carload and 
larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent 


discount in 10 days: 


Op n-heartl stock, er per tor bove these prices } 
Blue A é I 

Cents per tb 

Nos , to & 195 t05.2 
Nos. 9 and 10 5.00 to 5 25, 
Nos. 11 and 12 05 to 5.30 
Nos. 13 and 14 10 to 5.35 
Nos. 15 and 16 5.20 to 5.45 

Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Retlied Bessemer 
Nos. 17 to 21 .30 to 5.55 
Nos. 22 and 24 ».35 to 5.60 
Nos. 25 and 26 5.40 to 5.65 
No. 27 1h te 70 
No 28 5.50 to 5.75 
No 29 , 55 to 5.80 
No. 30 y.65 to 5.90 

Galvaniced, Black Sheet Gage Beaseme 
Nos. 10 and 11 6.00 to 6.50 
Nos 12 to 14 6.10 to 6.60 
Nos. 15 and 16 6.35 to 6.85 
Nos. 17 to 21 6.40 to 6.90 
Nos, 22 and 24 6.55 to 7.06 
Nos. 25 and 26 . .6.70 to 7.20 
No. 27. : 6.75 to 7.25 
PO Be tS eek is oc .. «7.00 to 7:50 
ee ame a s 7.15 to 7.65 
No. 30 7.30 t6 7.380 
Tin-Mil Black Plate Bessemer 

Nos. 15 and 16 5.230 to 5.45 
Nos, 17 to 21.. 35 to 5.66 
Nos. '22 to 24 5.40 to 5.65 
Nos, 25 to 27 5.45 406,70 
We. Bn. « a 5.50 to S.75 
Pee, Baie ct cele bb Fd 00 bd code oB's bevel s . 555 to 5.80 
BR i inwinivheddad chécdserebieeedecut 5.55 to 5.80 
Nos. 8044 and 31......-.-+-seeeee- 60 to 5.85 


4 
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Metal Markets 


OUAERUONEAAUGEOUEDED OAT EUROLONGESRDOOA AERO OOUEEODEAOELETUOUEDESSODEAEGERAOESISOEOREECUROEDEOROODESAEOSSRORURORSEONOGROGEOGUNTOCRO ROE SEROROGD 


The Week’s Prices 


Early Del 


eenenenearitier. 


Sanesvecreneensevererceees 





Cents Per Pound for 


very 
Copper, New York Tin, Lead ; Spelter 
Klectro New New St New St 
Mar Lake lvtic York York | ij York Louis 
2s 5.00 35.00 5.50 9 40 2 10.75 10.50 
og $50 34.50 150 9 40 ).2 10.75 L0.50 
30) 54.50 4 54 { ) » 2 10.75 10.50 
31 34.50 a4 5 4 ,2 10.75 10.50 
April 
» i 0o0 4.00 +] 10.7 0.50 
1 i 24.00 495 » 25 ¥15 10.7 ! 0 
NEw York, April 4, 1917. 
Business in metals is still dull, awaiting the out 


come of international Copper is inactive and 
weaker. Tin maintains its strength. Lead is quiet and 
fairly steady. Spelter is still stagnant and practically 
unchanged. Antimony continues scarce and nominally 
higher. 


events. 


New York 

Copper.—The market is falling by its own weight, 
and little interest is displayed by either buyers or con 
sumers. Under present political conditions there is no 
inclination to do any business. Almost daily offers are 
being made both of resale and first-hand metal, and as 
a consequence prices have gradually receded. Yester 
day the quotation for both Lake and electrolytic was 
34c., New York. Reports of sales of considerable metal 
for third quarter have not been confirmed, although the 
quotation has receded to about 30c. to 3lc., with metal 
for the second quarter quoted at 33c. to 34c. The re 
port is current that the Government will need at least 
90,000,000 Ib. of copper in addition to that bought 
in March. Exports for March are estimated at 31,250 
tons, although official returns are missing for the last 
two weeks. The London quotation was unchanged yes 
terday at £151 for spot electrolytic. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of either Lake 
or electrolytic copper for March, based on daily quota 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 35.85c., New York. 


Tin.—The situation could hardly be duller in mid 


summer than it has been for the past week Very 
little business has been done, and some of this has 
been in off-grade metal. The spot demand late ‘last 
week declined to almost nothing, and since then the 
market has been absolutely inactive, and evidently 
dominated by the influence of the political situation. 


Large arrivals recently have caused an easier situation 
in spot metal, the quotation yesterday 54.25c., 
New York, for spot Straits. American deliveries for 
the month of March were 4804 tons, of which 1404 tons 
came through Pacific ports. 
landing March 31 


was 2226 


being 


The amount in stock and 
was 3362 tons. On April 3 there 
tons reported afloat, with the arrivals at 
275 tons for the month. Spot Straits was quoted yes 
terday in London at £214 2s. 


from last week. 


6d., a decline of about £4 


Lead.—A moderately active market is reported for 
most of last week, the total sales amounting to about 
5000 tons, but since then buying has halted and the 
present week has so far been very quiet. Last week’s 
buying was mostly for late delivery, though some spot 
metal was sold at 9.624¢c., New York. The quotation 
yesterday was 9.35c., New York, for prompt or early 
delivery metal, with 9c. to 9.25¢c. asked for 
quarter delivery. The American Smelting & Refining 
Company’s price is still 9c., New York. Inquiry as to 
whether producers have made any arrangement with 
the Government to supply its needs has failed to un 
cover any information. 
been kept quiet. 


second 


If a deal has been made it has 


Spelter.—Stagnation still rules this market, although 
inquiry is reported as more active this week. Sales 
have been few and price changes insignificant. The St 
Louis quotation is about 10.50c. for prompt and April 
shipment of prime Western, with 10.25c. asked for May 
and June and 10c. for July. Galvanized sheet makers 


are reported as showing more interest and obtaining 
options on spelter before taking orders. 
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Antimony—The market is nominal for spo: Chine 
and Japanese metal at 36c., with practically 
tainable despite fairly large arrivals recently 

Aluminum.—Spot metal is unchanged at | 
for No. 1 virgin aluminum, 98 to 99 per « pure 
The demand is not large. 

Old Metals.—The demand is not so stron; 


been. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
Cent 

Copper, heavy and crucible 32.2 
Copper, heavy and wire ; ; 31.50 
Copper, light and bottoms ‘2's aon eee 
Brass, heavy z eee taonehe 20.00 
Brass, light . fafa a is oe ww cae a ar 15.7 
Heavy machine composition. Ledees 26.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.... 20.50 t 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.23.00 t 
Lead, DOGS. 66a esc es CER ae 06 oe 88 
Zine 


Chicago 

APRIL 3.—The easier railroad situation is responsi 
ble to a large extent for slightly lower prices in most 
of the metals. Business is keeping up, and more is ir 
sight. Copper is lower, despite the fact that spot 
livery to any considerable size would be difficult 
arrange. Antimony is especially scarce. We quot 
Casting copper, 32c.; Lake, 35c.; electrolytic, 34.51 
tin, car loads, 55c., and small lots, 57c.; lead, 9.25 
spelter, 10.37'4c.; sheet zinc, 21c.; oriental antimony, 
Sic. to 388c. On old metals, we quote buying prices for 
than car load lots as follows: Copper wire, 
crucible shapes, 27c.; copper clips, 26c.; copper bottoms, 
24c.; red brass, 24c.; yellow brass, 17.50c.; 
Sc.; zine, &c.; 
tin pipe, 45c. 


less 


lead pipe, 
pewter, No. 1, 32c.; tinfoil, 40c.; block 


St. Louis 

APRIL 2.—Lead and spelter have been weaker, but 
other metals have been firm. Quotations to-day on lead 
in carload lots are 9.25c. to 9.37%c.; spelter, 10.50c. t 
10.75¢. In less than carload lots quotations are: Lead, 
9.75c.; spelter, 11.75c.; tin, 59c.; Lake copper, 
electrolytic copper, 35.50c. to 36c.; Asiatic antimony, 
10c. In the Joplin district zine ore weakened somewhat 
because of inability to get cars and the basis range 
for zinc blende was $72.50 to $85 per ton. Calamine 
was slightly off at $40 to $45. Lead ore was firm at 
$115. The average prices for the week for the district 
were: Lead, $112; zine blende, $80, and calamine, 342 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buy 
ing prices as follows: Zinc, 7c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 
3.50c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 35c.; light brass, 12.5 
heavy yellow brass, 13.50c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 19.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 25¢. 


obec. : 


Acieral, an Aluminum Alloy 


An alloy containing 92 to 97 per cent aluminum 
and offered as a metal of strength and lightness and 
non-corrosive, suitable for use in the construction of 
automobiles, aircraft, military equipment, railroad cars, 
valves, hardware, etc., has been put on the market by 
the Acieral Company of America, 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. It is given the name Acieral and is the 
discovery of M. de Montby, a Frenchman. It is be- 
ing supplied, it is said, to the French Government ! 
the manufacture of helmets. It is silver white, has 4 
specific gravity of 2.82 and a melting point of 1° 
deg. Fahr. Its tensile strength in castings Is give! 
as 30,000 lb. per square inch, and in rods and sheets 
as 28,000 to 64,000 lb., and heat treated as upward 0 
70,000 lb. per square inch. It is claimed that it maj 
be sand cast, die cast with or without pressure, 50 
and cold forged, annealed, drawn, rolled, stampee 
hardened by temper, polished, electroplated and 
dered. It withstands the action of all acids excep! 
hydrochloric. ; 

With aluminum at 60c. per pound, Aciera! in ing” 
form will sell, it is stated, at $1 per pound; for mar 
keting it is furnished in the form of ingots, casting 
plates, rods, wires and tubes. It is manufacture¢ 
electric furnaces and the plant, located at 20 Orant 
Street, Newark, N. J., has a daily capacity o! * 
tons and has been in operation for about a month 4 
a half. 
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Savseneenscnenweanenes: 


, meeting of the board of directors of the La 
lron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, held last week, 
were re-elected as follows: R. C. Kirk, presi- 
H. D. Westfall, vice-president and general man- 
ales: D. A. Burt, treasurer and auditor; W. B 
secretary; R. M. Rice, purchasing agent, and 
Van, general manager. 


Jeremiah W. Jenks will be one of the banquet 
rs at the convention of the National Metal! 
Association in New York, April 25 and 26. 
leton A. Chase, president Syracuse Chilled Plow 
iny, Syracuse, N. Y., was elected president of the 
ed Manufacturers and Merchants of New 
State at its second annual convention at Onon 
March 30. He succeeds Edward J. Barcalo, 


.urice Joseph, vice-president and general manager 
Joseph & Brothers Company, Cincinnati, has 
d from a six weeks’ vacation tour of the Pacific 


ata 


B. Quillen, vice-president and general manager 
ati Planer Company, Cincinnati, has returned 
f a month’s vacation in Florida. 
W. H. Thauvette, who has been superintendent of 
y Reamer Company, has taken a like position 
Fk. W. Straehle & Co., builders of special ma 
hinery and manufacturers of tools, Cleveland. 
Cl es Holzworth, superintendent of Ella furnace 
West Middlesex, Pa., has been appointed. general 
ndent of Ella and Claire furnaces, both at 
West Middlesex, owned by E. W. Mudge & Co., Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh. William Hollibaugh has been 
‘inted superintendent of Ella furnace. 


Harry E. Dennie, formerly located at Salt Lake 

the Imperial Belting Company, whose factory 

und ral offices are in Chicago, has been promoted 

Western manager for his company and is located 
Market Street, San Francisco. 


LL. Hess has resigned as assistant production 


National Brake & Electric Company, to take 
on of general manager of the Mulkern Garage 
Milwaukee, recently incorporated with a 
ick of $150,000 to operate three large garages 
mobile repair shops. 
\. Kissel, president Kissel Motor Car Com 
rtford, Wis., has donated a complete ambu 
to the Wisconsin Society of the American 
s for the purposes of the Wisconsin Ambu- 
Corps. His gift has been duplicated by James 
retired eapitalist of Hartford. 
P W. Solarek, who represented the Elyria Iron & 
. Company in Ohio and western New York, is 
esenting that company in Michigan, with head- 
1934 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 


M. Railsback, assistant to J. M. Hansen, presi- 


tsburgh Model Engine Company, Pittsburgh, 
ilso assumed the duties of manager of works. 
McKinley, for some years in the sales depart- 
he Philadelphia office of the Republic Iron & 
pany, has been appointed successor to W. W. 
erly sales manager of the Pittsburgh office, 
ver Building. Mr. Hall resigned some time 
tive April 1, to become general manager of 


the Columbia Stee] Shafting Company, Car- 


Salts has resigned his connection with the 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
superintendent of the plant of the Lewis 
& Machine Company, Pittsburgh, works at 


Pa 


¢ 


Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, 
the following changes in its officers: A. W 
rer, who was president, becomes chairman of 
and is succeeded as president by J. H. Foster, 
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who was vice-president and general manager. H. P. 
McIntosh, Jr., who was treasurer, becomes vice-presi- 
dent, and R. D. Mock, who was assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary, becomes treasurer and retains his 
position as assistant secretary. Ben Bole continues as 
secretary. H. B. Be le, who wa factory manager, be 
comes general manager 

W. KF. Schaphorst, advert Sir , e! {” neer and «a ithor 
of technical articles, has established an engineering ad 
vertising service office in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


James A. Campbell, 


president Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has returned 


from a vacation spent at Hot Springs, Ar] 


Paul M. Lincoln, commercial engineer of the West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, has been appointed 
by President Wilson captain of the Engineer Corps, 
U. S. A. Captain Lincoln has for 24 years been asso 
ciated with the Westinghouse Company and is a past 
president of the American Institute of Electrical En 
rineers 


W. P. Snyder, president Shenango Furnace Con 
pany, Pittsburgh, has returned from a long stay at 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

James F. Pullan, master mechanic of the Taft 
Pierce Mfg. Company, Woonsocket, R. I., has secured 
an interest in the Dover-McDevitt Company, Provi 
dence, R. IL., manufacturer of tools and machinery, and 
will become superintendent of the latter’s plant 


Rukard Hurd, director of the Department of Mines, 
Minnesota Tax Commission, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed a major of the Engineer Reserve Corp 

S. A., by President Wilson and will take an active 
part in the instruction camp at Fort Snelling next 
summer. He is now enjoying a short vacation in New 


Orleans. 

L. S. Shaw is now handling the interests of the 
ferry Stean Turbine Company 1 Detroit, and Victor 
L. Sanderson is now connected with the Philadelphia 
office of the company. 


J. E. Henry, who has beer lentified with the 
Medart Patent Pulley Company, St. Louis, for many 
years, has been elected secretary 


British Malleable Foundries May Adopt Amer- 
ican Practice 

Malleable iron producers in Great Britain are seri 

ously considering the adoption of the American practice 

of annealing their castings. The cause is the action 

of the Minister of Munitions in prohibiting the use of 


hematite iron ore for packing the boxes in which the 
iron castings are annealed. British practice is so 
wedded to that medium that no little inconvenience has 


‘ 


been caused and must continue to exist unless the 
prejudices against the American methods are dropped, 
says the London Jronmonger. In the United States 
iron scale is chiefly used in the annealing process and 
the castings are low in sulphur. The British practice 
has been to use largely red hematite ore and the cast 
ings average high in sulphur. Now that the supply 
of hematite ore has been stopped, British makers are 
compelled to closely scrutinize American methods. 


President Alva C. Dinkey of the Midvale Steel Com 
pany, in making application for a charter for the Mid 
vale Realty Company, has disclosed plans to develop a 
large tract of the company’s property at Coatesville, 
Pa. The company owns 150 acres and will establish a 
large community center through the building of houses 
and a hotel. The houses will be of many sizes and 
kinds, suited to the needs of the employees 


Edward Le Bas & Co., exporters, 82-92 Beaver 
Street, New York, desire to caution firms having busi 
ness relations with them against an impostor who is 
soliciting loans, claiming that he is a personal friend 
of Mr. Le Bas 
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WILLIAM Harpwick, of Erie, Pa., died March 27, 
aged 69 years. Born in England, he became an ap- 
prentice in the plant now operated by the Erie City 
Iron Works. His promotion was rapid and when a 
young man he became general superintendent of the 
Bay State Iron Works. In 1879 he began his career 
as a manufacturer as a partner in the Hardwick & 
Cleveland Company, manufacturer of engines and 
boilers. In 1893 this company was incorporated as the 
Erie Engine Works, with Mr. Hardwick as president 
and general manager. In 1893 he was made president 
of the Union Iron Works, which had been organized 
a year or two previously to manufacture boilers for 
the Erie Engine Works and the Skinner Engine Com- 
pany. In 1904 the Erie Mfg. & Supply Company was 
organized, with Mr. Hardwick as president and general 
manager. He was very active in municipal affairs and 
he'd various city offices, including one three-year term 
as mayor. He also served as president of the Erie 
Board of Trade and did much to secure the advance- 
ment of many of the city’s important industrial enter- 
prises. He was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


Dr. Davip H. BRowNE, metallurgist, died March 30 
at his home, Montclair, N. J., aged 52 years. He was 
born in Ireland and at the age of 16 came to the 
United States, graduating with the class of 1885 from 
the University of Michigan. After serving as a chem- 
ist with steel and mining companies and in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as instructor, in 1891 he joined 
the newly organized Canadian Copper Company. In 
the service of this company he brought about great im- 
provements in the refinement of metals and added 
much to the knowledge of metallurgy in this country 
and in the world. One of his accomplishments was the 
introduction of coal dust firing in reverberatory cop- 
per smelting. Dr. Browne was consulting metallurgist 
for the International Nickel Company and was a mem- 
ber of many engineering societies. He leaves his widow 
and three sons. 


JOHN S. Hybk, since 1905 president and sole owner of 
the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., died suddenly March 
19 at St. Augustine, Fla., where he was spending the 
winter. He was a native of Bath, the son of Thomas 
W. Hyde, who established the Bath Iron Works. He 
was graduated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1888, and studied marine architecture in 
Glasgow University. He had served in both branches 
of the Maine Legislature, and two terms as mayor of 
his home city. He'was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, American Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers, and of many other organiza- 
tions. 


CHARLES M. ENwWRIGHT, Miller-Enwright Company, 
Sacramento, Cal., died Jan. 19, from blood poisoning, 
aged 30 years. He was a native of Sacramento, edu- 
cated in the public schools, became a noted athlete, 
and not only rose to prominence in local business 
circles, but took a deep interest in public affairs and 
as a member of the City Civil Service Commission was 
instrumental in introducing numerous reforms. He 
was sales manager of his company. He leaves his 
widow. 


CHARLES H. RIcH, chief chemist and metallurgist of 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, died at his home 
in Norristown, Pa., March 24, aged 46 years. Before 
becoming connected with the Alan Wood Company in 
1912, he was for a number of years assistant chief 
chemist at the Duquesne plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and later chief chemist at the Clairton pant 
of the same company. 


FREDERICK W. DIBBLE, 
Horse Nail Company, Chicago, 


general manager Union 
died March 26 at 


Kenosha, Wis., where he had gone for his health. He 
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suffered a nervous breakdown recently. Mr. Dibbjp 
who was 48 years old, had been with the Union Horse 
Nail Company for 30 years. He had charge Sales 


as well as of general management, and much of the 
success of the company is credited to him. H 


: leaves 
a widow and two sons. 

JAMES ARTHUR DISTIN, assistant general manager 
Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., died March 


31 as the result of an automobile accident, aged 3 


years. After graduating from Syracuse University. 
in the class of 1905, he entered the laboratory of the 
Sanderson Works. Later he was transferred to the 


order department. In 1908 he went to the Halcom 
Steel Company in the sales department and earned 
rapid advancement to the position he held at the time 
of his death. He was very widely and favorably known 
in the tool-steel’' trade. He leaves his widow and 4 
son, 


CHARLES A. GREGORY, president J. H. Gautier Com- 
pany, manufacturer of crucibles, Jersey City, N. J, 
died April 1 at his home in New York City, aged 79 
years. He was born in Jersey City and founded the 
company of which he was president more than 50 years 
ago. His father was Jersey City’s first mayor. He 
had a physical breakdown three months ago and had 
to give up active business. He leaves three daughters, 


CHARLES W. KERSTETER, general manager, Allis Fire 
Extinguisher Company, Milwaukee, and an inventor of 
note, died March 23, aged 57 years. 


H. J. Grover, sales manager of the small-tool de- 
partment of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Providence, R. I., died March 29. 


Company, 


To Buy Equipment for Russian Machinery 
Builder 


A corporation has been organized at Petrograd, 
Russia, to build metal-working and wood-working ma- 
chinery and small tools, and it is announced that a 
representative of this company is shortly to leave for 
the United States with full power to c!ose orders for 
machinery for the equipment for existing factories and 
for factories yet to be erected. A temporary office of 
one of the organizers, the M. Mett Engineering Com- 
pany, Petrograd, has been established at the Hotel 
Vanderbilt, New York City, with J. M. Wimpie repre- 
sentative in charge. It is emphasized that the ma- 
chinery to be built will not conflict with the lines now 
handled by the Mett Company. 

The new company has acquired the plants of Fillipov 
Brothers, Dangayer & Kayser, near Moscow, at a cost 
of $7,500,000, and it is stated is about to acquire 4 
chain of factories in the principal mafufacturing sec- 
tions of Russia. Among the organizers are the M. Mett 
Engineering Company, Petrograd, Russia; the Russo- 
Asiatic and Siberian banks, and A. E. Putilov and A. A. 
Bogdanov. The officers are A. E. Putilov, president; 
M. A. Mett, managing director, and L. S. Neuschul, 
financial director. Mr. Neuschul has spent a consider- 
able time in the last two years in the United States, 
and will continue, it is stated, to devote his attention to 
the specialization of the Mett Company on the sale of 
American machine tools. 


The Philadelphia Steel & Forge Company, Tacony, 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to the Tacony Steel 
Company. This change was made by the board of di- 
rectors and stockholders as the new name, it was ©! 
sidered, better characterized the scope of the companys 
business, as well as designating its locality more del 
nitely. No changes have been made in the officers 
board of directors. 


The Rowe Calk Company, Hartford, Conn., stat 
that the item is untrue which appeared in THE IR0N 
AcE of March 29 announcing that the company 8 
secured a large contract from the United States 6°” 
ernment for automobile chains. 
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PREPARED FOR WAR 


Industries Ready for Nation’s Needs 


Many Small Orders Booked Pending Change to a 
War Footing—March a Strong Month— 
Prices Advance About to Per Cent 


week before war has been characterized in 

chine-tool trade by uniform strength both in 

and export business. March has been as a 

top-notch month, for many better than Febru- 

as good as January, for some the best month 

ear. While the Government has been adding 

ely to its arsenal and navy-yard buildings, it 

t been openly in the market for large lots of 

ery. Officials at Washington and the civilian 

ssions assisting them are known, nevertheless, 

been extremely busy in arranging to put in- 

n a war footing. They have at their disposal 

re metal-working industry trained by over two 

ork for the task the country will put upon it. 

Th thdrawal of the Southwark list of about 1000 

tools from the market is taken as an indication that 

munition plants will soon be working once more at 
top speed either for this nation or the Allies. 

Now that war is to be declared, it is practically as- 

red that tool builders will be called upon to meet a high 

re of demand from munition works, shipyards, 

factories, automobile and truck makers in 

ar, and the entire metal-working industry as 

‘ cargo space available for transatlantic ship- 

doubtless be the real measure of war business. 

already stopping the export of machine tools 

siderable extent, England permitting shipment 

absolute necessity. 

idvance of 10 per cent in tool prices has been 

lite generally to meet increased costs, partic- 

‘astings, which were raised about Ic. per lb. 

\pril 1. The new schedules apply to nearly 

ries over a month forward. Engine lathes, 

are quoted at former prices, as competition on 

ngestion of traffic has been relieved to some 

the large centers in the Middle West, but 

Pacific coast and nearby conditions are worse, 

small-lot orders are being brought in by 


New York 


New York, N, Y., April 4, 1917 


about 1000 tools which was recently issued by 
Foundry & Machine Company branch of the 
Locomotive Works for sale and which was con- 
be for the time being an important factor in the 
been withdrawn. This action is taken to indi- 

e Government has awakened to the danger of 
ch valuable munition shops and that the use 
ints for war purposes may shortly be expected 
irchasing is being done by the Bureau of Supplies 
ts, aside from a short list for Puget Sound. It is 
vever, that in a number of cases officials have 
where machinery is under construction and 
eps to appropriate to the Government’s use 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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equipment in process of construction These plant re, there 
fore, now put under extra pressure to meet these u cpected 
demands While Washington is not g mu I here 
ire many indications that government activit ncreasing 
n the way of hoisting and conveying machine The ar- 
enals, whose business it is to purchase for army need 
bought quite some equipment about a month ago, but are 
purchasing much at the present time It is reported that 
arsenal has sent out tentative inquiries s to the abilit 
certain machine-tool builders to meet quickly ‘ ble re 
quirements aggregating about $200,000 worth 

A general strengthening of demand from scatter ources 
has taken plac It is particular strong for mil gx, radial 
drilling l planing ma é t fa hat es 
on these isses of equipment are al round t first of next 
year only seems to intensify the efforts of buyers to get them 
Inquiry for forging machinery is greater, although increasing 
prices and slow deliveries are causing purchas t hold off 
somewhat on closing for such needs As ; only natural at 
such a time, the market shows some cross current Business 
with different houses varies considerabl) ” reporting 
that they have done in the past month the best business for 
that period within a year, w e others indicate that the 
present crisis has caused a holding off through their trade 
of appreciable proportions 

Export business shows no change of consequence the past 
week In general it rather quiet, although sizable inquiry 


is coming from Russia for forging machinery Th Mett 
Engineering Company, Petrograd, which has just been estab 
lished to manufacture metal and wood-working machinery 
and tools, has established temporary headquarters at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, for the 
for a chain of factories which it will control in the principal 
centers of Russia A t of about 2 tool for a teel car 

building shop for France has been issued by Mr. Nogues, 1 

West Twelfth Street, New York It is understood that these 


purchase of machinery 


have not yet been placed 


Price advances have not only taken place of late with 


forging machinery, but as well with manufacturers of other 


lines from time to time A prominent manufacturer of radial 
drilling machines advanced prices ist week 10 per cent 
Quotations on certain classe of hoisting equipment have just 
been raised 10 to 15 per cent It will be seen that these 
increases are small, when it is considered that boilers which 
enter into some types of this machinery have ncreased in 
cost in the past year 300 per cent 

Railroad buying still lags It is reported, however, that 
the Atlantic Coast Line, whose purchasing department is 
located at Wilmington, N. C will soon be before the market 
with a list of about 25 shop tool It has just bought two 


large-sized turret lathes 


The Ford Instrument Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York. is in the market for two No. 4 Stark bench lathes, 
one 18-in. feed milling machine and one No. 2 Brown & 


Sharpe grinding machine 

The J. S. Mundy Hoisting Engine Company, 696 Freyling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., in the market for a 60-in 
planing machine 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is 
buying in small lots steadily it recently purchased two 
heavy shears for its Lynn shop and one for its home plant 
The Bethlehem Steel Company also recently purchased a 5-in 
shear 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge 


N. J., is in the market for one second-hand air compressor, 


either steam or motor-driven, of about 500 cu. ft. per min. ca 
pacity 
The Wetter Numbering Machine Company, Classon 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y will pure has ’ J-in t-spindle 
Pratt & Whitney spline milling machine 

Kraeuter & Co., 563 Eighteenth Avenue, Newark, N. J., is 
in the market for a positive blower of 5000 cu. ft. capacity at 
one Ib. pressure, Generlal Electric centrifugal, Root or Con 
nersville types preferred. 

The Meurer Steel Barrel Company, 567 Flushing Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $350,000 
to $650,000 to provide funds for its increased capacity. The 
company recently put up two new buildings at its plant at 
Long Island City. Jacob Meurer is president 

The Newark Gear Cutting Machine Company, 71 Prospect 
Street, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of gear-cutting machin- 
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ery, will build a one-story addition to its machine hop to 


cost about $4,000 


Barnett, Ine Newark, N. J., has been corporated witl 





i capital of $100,000 to manufacture jewelry specialties J 
G fjarnett, H. Z. Steiner and M. H. Checkley, 31 Clintor 
Stree Newark, are the incorporators 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Compal Pittsburgh, | 
reported pDianning the erection of a new } nt near snel! 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., to cost $100,0( Application 1 
been made to the local board of worl to grant permission 
to the Lehigh Valley Railroa to ex I on 
modate the proposed work 


The Branch Brook Welding Compar , Newar!l N. J nas 


been organized to operate local welding and general repair 


Emil Rux, 12 H 


Th Newal Wire Cloth Cor \ nc., 24 Verona Ave 


nue, Newark, N. J., ha pul ed propert at 848-54 Mt 
Prospect Avenue ol new four-sto1 t, 1 x 1 t 
estil ted to cx 50,01 jo in % I resident 

The Gener Elect Compar Schene d a ! 
icquired a four I ba I bu ” t 4-55 ¢ 
tral Avenus N« r es: for ) factur ‘ 
ceupied by its I n Lamp W Phe compan 
bullding al dadit Oo it | B l nad Lillie ‘ 
in the Waver ection, to pre é bout 80,000 | Eo, 
floor pad Ar 1ddition, I 2 t 1 ( ft 
of floor are I gz erected e Har 5 
Street 

August Stedenfeld 210 Camade Street Newark, N J 
has organized ompa ope t tor l 
manufactures of automobile ind wagor bodie Wil 
Stedenfeld also is promoting it 


F. H. Lovell & Co. Arlington, N. J manufacturer of 
warded contr 


bras Foor for stor additior 
to its machi shop on Forest Avenus witl mprovement 
the present building, to cost $7,000 

The Montclair Garage & M I S telair, N. J 
I b 1 organized to operate t 654-56 Bloomfield Aver 
Herman Albers, 888 Franklin A ‘ Bre ' oo. a 
president 

The Keuff & Esser Co ) Ad 5 H c 
N J manufacturer of surve g, naut l é ering 
nstrume! h fi l pla for five ? br } addit ' 
t 12-16 Grand Stre to ¢ 32 000 

rhe R G Packard ¢ npal foot \ yp} 


Street, Bayonne, N. J., manufacturer of dredging macl 


has acquired riparian rights for propert on the Rar 
River at South Amboy, and is reported to be plan the 
erection of a shipbuilding plant 

The Lafayette Metal & Machinery Compar Jerse ( 
N. J., has been organized to operate at 456 Pacific Avenue 


249 Halladay Street, is president 

Rubber Mfg. C Willett 

J., manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, has 
140.000 


Barning, 

The Manhattan 
Passaic, N 
filed plans for an addition to co 
Salem, N. J., is 
lation of new motor-driven pumping machinery at its 


water station. 


mpany, Street, 


The Common Council, planning the instal 


«Juinton 


suffalo, N. Y 
planning: the erection of a plant at Atlantic 
handle 


The Curtis 
is reported to be 
Cty; Wi: ca 
service 


Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, 
work both for the Government and 
commercial 


mn > 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York, will build a two and four-story brick boiler plant, 
57 x 102 ft., 
Baychester and Bissell avenues, to cost $74,000 

The Aluminum Mfg Manitowoc, Wis., 
has awarded the general contract to Walter Oeflein, North 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the erection of a new plant at Newark, 
oe about $350,000 complete The 
be of brick, steel and concrete, six stories and basement, 75 
x 374 ft., and will employ 400 men. It will replace the 
factory, occupying quarters The company 
operates a main plant in Manitowoc, and another at Two 
Rivers, Wis. Additions costing $350,000 or more at Mani- 
towoc are now being completed. George J. Vits is president. 

The G. W. Bradley Ax & Tool Mfg. Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., lest its plant by fire recently with an estimated loss 
of $30,000. Its new plant now under construction at Jersey 
City, N. J., is nearly completed, and the company will resume 
operations there in about three weeks. This plant is about 
four times the size of that at Newburgh. M. T. Christopher 
is manager. 

The Lubricating Metal Company, 2 Rector Street, New 
York, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 and has in addition issued $100,000 of 7 per cent gold 
debenture convertible bonds. These issues are to provide 
working capital to handle its greatly increased business and 


including signal tower, at its 239th Street yards 


Goods Company, 


building will 


costing 


present leased 
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charter the H. J 
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O pay tor it new factory at Jersey City, N. J 


idditional equipment for the manufacture of bear 
rhe pri 


weeds of the issues are also to be used in t} 


making die cast bearings for 


company hi large orders and for its expansion : 
ld, the manufacture of Noheet antiacid pun 
nd part The management remains as befor: 
The Allegretti Mfg. Company, manufacture 
strops, Geneva, N Y purchased March 29 
lot ) x 150 ft., and will erect a brick factory 
0 q ft of floor space to be completed June 
Che New York Central & Hudson River Ra 
has let contract for erection of an engine p 
hop addition at North White Plains, N. ¥ 
| Buff Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad 
ympleted plat for a machine shop and addit 
indhouse to be erected at Salamanca, N. Y. 
Che Empire Powder Corporation has commen 
! n of a manufacturing plant at LeRoy, N. y¥ 
president 
Rome Mfg. Company, manufacturer of br 
N. Wa, having plans prepared for a factor 
_ 10 ft., two stories, and an office building, 60 x bs 
ne tor Kk. L. Spriggs is superintendent 
Pian ire being prepared by the Pullman Com; 
t Adams Street, Chicago, for the remodeling of it I i 
Buffalo and the erection of additional buildings and the F 


juipping of them for the manufacture and repair < tee 3 
le it cars The estimated cost is $1,000,000. 
The Rathbone-Sard Electric Company, Albany, wv erect J 

A 

i factor for the manufacture of electric stoves and f ire Bo 
ie 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 2, 1917 


The Hale & Kilburn Company, 1600 Lehigh Avenue, Phil- 


delphia, manufacturer of railway car seats, etc., has awarded 
contract for the erection of an eight-story brick plant 

120 x 6 ft., at Sixth and Filbert streets, to cost $500,000 
I & Co., Denckla Building, Philadelphia, are the con- 
ictor 


Herbert J 


. Philadelphia, 


Frederick W 
have 


Graham, Yarnal! 


Delaware 


Unger and C 
incorporated with 
Engineering 


Graham Corporation, with 


pital of $35,000, to manufacture automobile engines and 


indred specialties 


Charles Lennig & Co., Inc., 112 South Front Street, Pl 

manufacturer of nitric and mixed acids, will build a 
w one and two-story plant, 40 x 70 ft., and 20 x 20 ft 
Bridesburg 


respectively, at 


Plans now being prepare: 
I I 


Philadelphia, has beer 
$24,000 to manufacture as 


The Asbestos 
incorporated with a capital of 
bestos goods H. RW 
incorporator 


Products Company, 


Smith, Norristown, is the princi] 


The Gill Glass Company, Philadelphia, is taking bids for 
new plant at Amber streets 


Pennsylvania comprise 


the erection of a Tioga and 
fronting on the 
buildings The 


ind brick 


tailroad, to 
main structure will be of reinforced 
one and three stories, 175 x 330 ft 
Samuel Nelson and Leo Belmont, Philadelphia, havé 
Delaware the Automatic Machine Compar 
with capital of $50,000, to manufacture automatic machine 


Street, New 


corporated in 


The Inter-Seal Corporation, 131 Liberty 


York, manufacturer of a patented porcelain specialty re 
vent bottle refilling, will immediately install machi r 


at Sheridan and North Clinton 


J., for a branch plant 


qu irters 
streets, Trenton, N. 


recently acquired 


The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Company, 240 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, is planning to enlarge its p!4 
on Taylor Street, Trenton, N. J., to provide increased capactt 
The capital of the company was recently raised from $25! 
to $1,000,000 

The Lamp Company, New 
awarded a contract for a power house, 50 x 100 ft., 4 
new plant now in course of erection on Pennington Avenv® 
Trenton, N. J. 

The City Garage, Trenton, N. 
new garage and repair shop at 19 South Montgomery : 
The service department will be equipped for all classes o 
repair work. J. B. Wikoff is general manager. 

The Keystone Die & Tool Company, Camden, N 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
tools, dies and kindred products. David Rosen, Clayton Coft- 
man and A. Rosenkranz are the incorporators. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad is taking bids for ~ 
erection of a new engine and power house addition te ™ 


Westinghouse York, has 


+ its 
is 


J., is planning to occupy 4 


Street 


J., has 
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‘ I t or t . ot - UES : 
10 ft., to be used a I ssembling I 
if two extensions, 50 x 54 ft, and 50 x 
eted, the first to be used for machine work 
Welding & Brazing Company, $0? Sout 
H burg, Pa., is ng vddition 
vy WO! hops 


rporated Ww Cupital ¢ iu 
f ox pl t to b ed for t ma l iré 
dr t Lite ce. ind J. C. Ca 
4 ner I the orator 


L "} ' 
rer ! ite ipplies and rdware 
tal hmet f local plant to } de a 
f about 2¢ ) sq. ft nd give emplo 
4 
a s f the B N Mfg. Cor in 
: ine ‘ ror 1 steel casting have 
vel ule I (,;eorge ( Bla I 
. ip will b rganized d the capa 
reased It also | nned t equ 
i Compat Allentow I recent r 
t ( $250,000, has awarded contr t fe 
t Salisbur Townshi it w ve 
f 50,000 brik per 
; Machine Mfg Compa Warre I 
. s} ‘ t t i g Sol é t ire 
: of additior to its machine and assem- 
e reported to have received a large contract 
a 1 transmission equipment from the Saxon 
Detroit, neces g immediate expat! 
( Compa! Broad Street, New 
rapid progres rection of it new 
H I The bu g for the most } 
I I ures ging from 100 x 20( 
c I iid that four or five f the new 
, é Baker A mso ( npany, a 
. 
a 
\ Reading, Pa., ha bought the abandoned 
lultiple Parts Company t Hamburg, Pa It will 
n ufacture of steel billets for his 
oN. 
¢ Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Mp., April 2, 1917 
oo Metal Mfg. Company, 39 South Charles Street, 
ig been incorporated with $10,000 capital. The 
I William D. Randall, Walter R. Lyon and 
ry Tr 
Crook, Kries & Co., machinists and contract 
- Street, Baltimore, has been dissolved The 
‘4 mpany, of the same address, has been incor- 
$120,000 capital stock by Howard E. and Clar- 
Ps Robert A. Bushman, William L. Handy, Harry 
Lawrence F. Magness, to do machine and 
2 g work Henry A. Kries will engage in the 
17 Union Trust Building 
nd Metal Tie Company, 627 Munsey Building, 
ntemplates the erection of a plant at Havre de 
msiderable machinery will be installed 
Engine Company, Richmond, Va., has been 
with $50,000 capital stock Jesse J. Warner, 
president 
Metal Company, Salisbury, N. C., has been in- 


vith $100,000 capital stock by J. P. Sanders, W. E. 
J. F. Somers 

being completed on the new machine shop for the 
& Rubber Company, Twelfth and Dure streets, 


B. Howell Company, Wilmington, Del, has been 

d with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture ma- 

lengines. A. B., E. T. and G. Howell, Wilmington, 
ncorporators 
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t rm te imme to ‘ i { i 


} treasurer ind J. T J I 

The Marlin Arms Compal New Haver Conn., has 
taken over the business ind |} nt f the Mayo Radiator 
Company, New Haven, and will ntinu the manufacture 
of automobile radiators Virginius G Mayo w be factor 
mat ge 

The Speedometer Parts ( ny, Boston, has been incor 
por ited with a capital stock f $25, ) The director are 


Rollin Abell, president: Frank M. Wyman, 41 Evelyn Street 


Mattapan, treasurer, and G. M 


The Bela Body Company Amesbur ind Framingham 
Mass., will begin at once the construction of mn additior 
50 x 200 ft., one story, to its Framingham plant 





The Charles Spring & Forge Company, Caml! Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 The 
directors are H. G. Davis, president, William F. Bleyer, 11 


Harvard Terrace, Allston, treasurer, and H. Nagel 
The Carlyle Machine Company, Manchester, Conn., has 


bought a tract of land adjoining its present plant with a 
view to further expansion in the near future 


The Housatonic Shipbuilding Company, Stratford, Conn., 
has been incorporated with $2,000 in cash paid in, to build 


ee 


» 


6% 4 ae pm 


ees) 
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icres of land, belonging 
Boat 
Morgan is pre 
Morgan and Mr 


they represent a 


wooden has 
to Simon Lake of the Lake Tor 
Housatonic River. Frederick E 
Carl Foster is treasurer. As M1 
attorneys it is 
capitalists, 
It is reported that the new con 
10 schooners 


ships It acquired 40 


edo Company, on the 
sident and 
Foster are 
understood that 


including Mr. Lake 


group of 
who are back of the venture 


pany intends to start work on 


The Bridgeport Brass Comp has bought the business 
and factory buildings of the Standard Brass & Copper Tubs 
Company, New London, Conn., and intends to greatly en- 
large the latter plant The Bridgeport Brass Company, ac- 
cording to Guy P. Miller, secretary and treasurer, has been 


unable to secure the land necessary for Bridg 


port without 


expansion in 


paying an exorbitant price for it and has taken 





over the New London proper in order to be ina 


fill its 


position to 


large Government 


contracts 


CHI March 31, 1917 
The most important inquiry before the trade is that issued 
ibout a week ago by Armour & Co., for delivery at Chicago 


and South St. Paul A great deal of heavy 


specified, which indicates that the tools are to be used in car 


equipment 1s 


repairs and car refrigerator work Altogether about 45 ma- 


chine tools and one crane are wanted The list embraces 8 


lathes of from 14 to 60-in. swing, a radi drill, 3 upright 
drills, 2 boring mills, 1 milling machine, 1 shaping machine 
l power saw, 1 10-ton cran¢ 1 bo cutter, 3 grinders, 6 
punch and hearing machines, 1 bending roll, 1 flanging 


alligator 


these 


clamp, 2 steam hammers, 1 bulldozer, 1 cold saw, 1 
shear, etc A detriment to prompt 
tools is that n 


deliveries on motors are far 


delivery on many of 


instances and 


otor { 


drive is specified in mos 


The Chicago, 


probably 


‘aul list of about 20 tool 
closed for a 
The Santa Fe likewise has some orders 


Milwaukee & St. I 


is open, and will not b few weeks 


and there is 


to place, 


other prospective railroad buying 

General conditions continue very satisfactory, some of the 
dealers having found March a better month than February 
and equal to January Tools which are used by the automo- 
bile and tractor manufacturer ire in heavy demand, and dé 
liveries show little or no improvement Buyers are eager 
for second-hand machines when they can find them Deliv- 


eries on engine lathes under 20 in. and of some hand-screw 


machines are comparatively easy, largely because of the ma- 
chines which were placed on the market as the result of w 
demand. 

Prices on several standard machines have again been ad- 
vanced, this being particularly true of radial drills Road 
improvements throughout the country are making the cement 
industry very busy, and there is a consequ demand for 
¢cement-making machinery which ha been felt to a pro 
nounced degree by the machine-tool trade 

The Hurley Machine Company, Chicago, planning the 


manufacture of washing 
chines and vacuum cleaners at Taylor and 
timated cost of $400,00( Ww A 


] Ford Motor Company 


erection of a factory for the ma- 
Streets, 


McGuire, an en- 


Campbell 
at an e 
con! ected with the 


gineer formerly 


is devoting himself to the preparation of the plans which 
provide for many welfare features uch as a gymnasium, 


first-aid hospital, laundry, rest hower baths, re 


taurant, et« 
The Cushman Auto Tool Company, Champaign, 


with a capital 150.000. te 


been incorporated 

facture and 

M. Cushman, M. H 
The Moline 

incorporated with a 

The incorporators are C. W 


Ainsworth 





machinery The incorporators ars 


Nighting 
Moline, Ill, has 


S3D0.000 to 


tools 


Cushman and B. Shaw 


Machinery Company, been 


at 


tock of manufacture 


Fisk, C. Hunt, C. T 


capital 
machinery 


Rosborough and H 


The Freeport Machine Works, 41 Exchange Street, Free 
port, Ill., has bought a site, and will immediately begin the 
erection of a brick machine shop, 40 x 120 ft The firm 


does general mac hine work 


The 
the erection 


Elgin Motor Car 
of additional factory 


Corporation, Chicago, is 





buildings, which 
its floor space. 

stated that the 
Ind., 
Beegle visited the plant 


Gary plant of the 


will go into opera- 


It is authoritatively 
Drawn Steel Company, Gary, 
tion about May 15 President F. N 
in connection with the installation of machinery and 
equipment The is confronted with some difficulty 
in the. matter of housing its employees, about 300 of whom 
will be engaged at the new plant at the start 


Union 
recently 


company 


It is reported that the American Refractories Company 
contemplates additions to its .plant at,Danville, near Tilton, 
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which may double the capacity of the works. 17 
plant has been improved with about $75,000 wort 
ment in the past year, and has been working 4d 


but has been unable to keep pace with orders 


The Marshall Castings Company is to 
South Haven, Mich., in buildings which are to b 
South Haven Trade 


be e 


3oard of 


A machine-shop addition, 40 x 45 ft., to cost $1 
built by the Northern Pacific Railway at Brainer: 
KE. Stevens, 1210 Railroad 


Suilding, St. Paul, 


gineer 


The Chicago Screw Company has purchased 

the Chicago & Western Indiana Belt Line, in the n . i 
part of Chicago, and in the future will er: 

of buildings The company is at present located 

Street Homan Avenue, but outgrown 

Its new site contains about 850,000 sq. ft 


near 


and has 


plant 





for the new plant provide for modern facilities w 0! 

overlook the comfort and welfare of the employees H 
Bids are being taken on a one-story factory, 5( ft 

on Carroll Avenue, near Wood Street, Chicago 





Reed 
Morgan 


Burns Metal 
Street The 
South LaSalle Street 


Polish & Supply Company, 
architect is Harry H. Ric! 





val ee 


Plans have been and bids are to |} Pived 


mill and reinforced concrete f ry, 12 f 


completed 


at once on a 2-story 


x 200 ft., on Ravenswood Avenue, near Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, for the H. G. Saal Company, manufacturer of tools q 
and hardware .specialties. William T. Branitzky 
dolph Street, Chicago, is the architect. 

Contracts have been awarded for the malleable iron plant 
to be built for the Saginaw Malleable Iron Com; Sag. 
inaw, Mich., at a cost of $170,000. The contracts were | j 
by the architect and engineer, Frank D. Chase, 1 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

The Campbell Transmission Company, 133 West W g 
ton Street, Chicago, is taking bids through its architects A 
Davidson & Weiss, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, f 
a machine shop, one-story, 62 x 230 ft., and a one-story forge 
shop, 32 x 60 ft., to be erected at Buchanan, Mich t ar 
estimated cost of $45,000. 

The Adjustable Piston Mfg. Company, maker of automo- 
bile pistons and piston rings, is planning the erection of a 
factory The company has heretofore had its work done in 
various shops in St. Paul. Its office is located at 61 East 
Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn 

The Shaefer Mfg. Company, Berlin, Wis., maker of wi 
working, quarrying and other machinery, is adding 
ment to double the size of its machine shop. 7 

a 

The contract for a locomotive repair plant to cost $2 ry 

has been awarded by the Great Northern Railroad, the } E 


to be located at 


The Royal Mfg. Company 
in the State of Delaware with 


Superior, Wis 


Canner has been incorpor 


a capital stock of $ { 


manufacture canning machinery. The incorporator reR 
ert E. Barber, George W. Bince and J. C. Carlysle, fA el 
bion Il. 

Plans for a larger foundry and other addit to cost Him 
$30,000, are being prepared for the Rock Island fae 


Island, Ill. 4 


pany, Rock 


The American Hoist & Dérrick Company, St. Paul, Mint ® 
has been an active purchaser of equipment in the W 
weeks 

The Jackson Schmitz & Shanks Mfg. Company 15 t 
ning to build a plant at 11 Desplaines Street, C! - 


manufacture excavating The compa! \ re 


machinery. 


cently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. Hi A 
Schmitz, Appleton, Wis., is president. 

The Pfanstiehl Company, manufacturer of ele 
alties, North Chicago, Ill., has incorporated in New 
with a capital of 4000 shares of $100 and 1000 shares 
value, with a working capital of $405,000, and more rec 
it has increased this capital from 1000 shares no | 1 
10,000 shares, and from $405,000 to $600,000 act st 
ment In addition to its electric iron departmet 
added a rare metal line J. M. Troxel is vice-pres 
treasurer. 

The Famous Mfg. Company, East Chicago, Ind 
turer of farming implements, has increased its « 
from $205,000 to $305,000 

The Commonwealth Motor Company, Chicag‘ : 
ware corporation, has filed notice of inerease i pie 
from $200,000 to $400,000 for expansion. 

The Ely Vermillion Iron Company, Chicago, 54° be 
incorporated under Delaware laws with a capita! of $1, 
000. John, F. Mahon, Charles R. Cole and Marion 


Chicago, are the incorporators. 









Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 2, 1917 








hine-tool builders report no slackening in the 
nd the result of the war crisis Dealers also 
‘kings continue at the same high level of recent 
they do not look for any immediate restriction 
shops are booked up until after the end of the 


being pressed so hard by customers that 

; onstantly be increased This is one reasor 
/ tent inquiry for single tools and small lots 
S a number of machines, which can be called 

@ nor large-lot, have been placed in recent weeks 


re yet 30 to 60 days behind on deliveries. Slight 
noted in the railroad transportation situation 
difficulty is still encountered on Eastert 


hy Foundry capacity in this district continues to be 
, probably the most extensive scale ever known. 
y tivity is also noted in prime movers, due to the 
; ilroelectric and steam power projects The 
Pe yn in the metal-working trades is reported to 
ed the most satisfactory in several years 
a rne Casting Company, Racine, Wis., which started 
1 few weeks ago in a new plant, has been 
rease its capacity Work was started March 
' ion more than one-half the size of the present 
2 es J. Holmes is secretary and general man 
yh 
+ ee Gas Specialty Company, 122 Second Street 
Bs i.warded contracts for a two-story factor) 
P 


Clvbourn, near Twenty-second Street, to be 


Wheeler Company, Waupun, Wis., manufa 
stern pumps, has disposed of its plant and 
Star Pointer Pump Company, Menasha, Wis 





the works to Menasha at once and consol 


7 ford Engineering Company, Barton, Wis., is pre 
a two-story reinforced concrete shop additior 
i \ o Rolling Mills Corporation, Milwaukee, has 


r the exclusive rights to manufacture sheet, rod 

vire form products under patents owned by the 

Metal Products Company, which operates a foundry 

hop at 671 Kinnickinnic Avenue, Milwaukee 

er, 1200 First National Bank Building, Milwau 
ind auditor 

B. Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, electrical sup 

1 contracts for a one-story brick, steel and 

60x200 ft., at Fratney Street and Becker 

er plant at 184 Fifth Street was destroyed 


February 





Motor Truck Company, Racine, Wis., is being 
ipital stock of $500,000 to erect a plant to 
r cks, ete Details are indefinite Charles 
H. Piggins, who have been engaged in wagon 
‘ inufacture at Racine for some time, and 
Angeles, Cal ire promoting the enterprise 
er, W lo, Wis., has disposed of his machine 
ness to Clarence Beeckler and Henry Soerens 
ion March 26 
ee Tire & Rubber Company, Des Moines, lowa 
ke e, I as concluded arrangements with the Pro 
ae gue, Chippewa Falls, Wis., for the establishment 
s n that city. Local capital has subscribed for 
pital stock on condition that a shop building 
vith equipment costing $2v,000, be erected 
bout April 15 H. C. Griffing, assistant gen 
vill supervise the erection and equipment of 
Side Malleable Castings Company, Fourteenth 
cago & Northwestern Railroad, Milwau 
g the capacity of its plant from 60 to 75 per 
tions to be completed about June 1 The 
nsist of a foundry, 120x150 ft.; shipping 
ird iron room, 75x100 ft.; pumping mill 
ore room, 40x75 ft.; concrete sand, coal 
office building, 50x75 ft The original shop 
All equipment has been purchased Between 
olders are employed. The capacity, when im- 
re completed, will be in excess of 12,000 tons per 
\. Lange is president and general manager 
/ ukee Electric. Railway & Light Company, Mil- 


lans for the establishment on the shore of Lake 
4 steam power generating unit of 65,000 kw. or 
ich ultimately will be increased to 200,000 kw 
sists of more than 200 acres Construction has 
first unit will be ell-shaped, 190x400 ft. and 
50 ft. high, of reinforced concrete and steel. The 
perate at 300 Ib. pressure and 200 deg. superheat 
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The initial generating installation will consist of three steam 


turbines. S. B. Way is vice-president and neral manager 


The West Bend Aluminum Company, West Ber Wis 
icturer of kitchen utensi ind heet ! ur! roods 


is not definitely given 





Hign pr es i i I ju 
rs for st irposes I ‘ Ww 
¥ machin ‘ s beer d 
Tr} 1. W. Hewitt Machine Comp Ne W hav 
ng p s prepared for \ t ! } ! 
x120 ft. and x60 ft I } r vt 
rhe B is Comp South Milw ee, Wis } line 
tee < a tie t ‘ g shop, 60x180 ft 
The S ner Mfe. ¢ ] W cer 
x gines, ! bee ganized t ng the net 
ssets $16,001 It w resume operat 
Simple G Engine Compar \ ind, W 
g I t and equipment t M W ‘ re it w 
t rr a: 3 imt of the I { | my ' 
ype t Ww be resur ibout A 
r Comm« ( l M ‘ Wis ha v it 
ssu ) } y w . . ' 
vith 1 waterw ‘ . ; 
$150,¢ $ oO. S. Ne 
I nal Micl has ur : onds provide 
for constr ng and equipping manu tra ! dd 
m to the present high school building 
he Aluminum Goods Mfg. Compar Manitow W 
N ot erect a building at Shel g W t r 
st . ] [ t MV ‘ I tr : I - t Né ‘\ N 
The Sparta Iron Worl Sparta, Wis ‘ la 
t t I iddit ( ul WW ! 
u e of 40 workn v on 
The A n Mfg. I s Vi ! ] 
ture ) hair will buil l > 
working shop, 70x180 ft f | t Ww. i 
Ww s, Sheboyga! the hit 
The Washingt Cutle ( Wat \ 
er rge s I t 1 the « 
concrete tik ix60 ft 
The Beutlich Canning M pa Milwaukee 
has beer ncorporated wit g I rd |} 
Beutlicl eng eer 459 V I r j } and Albert 
J Muc ke ne le 
Cleveland 
‘ \ : 
rhe mand yr t \ icl t ! 
decided] nore tive é S \ ‘ 1 r 
turer has taken two xp ) hir 
‘ } for } pr t t Eengla ] i J Althoug? 
is known that the volume f wchine-tool bu ess for the 
Allies ha bee curtailed because if restrictior resulting 
partly from the more vigorou submartr varfare the 
extent f this restriction probal not zg realized 
Light on this subject was shed by the receipt of inform 
tion by 1 lo manufacturer few d g fron t 
representative in England, to the effect that he id beer 
permitted to forward recently only & per cent orde! 
for American machine To conserve the ocean \ el al 
ity the British Government i f wing a ‘ wit 
rders to come to this countr I for such 1 er that 
must be had If equipment is a ble in Brit nts for 
loing the work, authorization for nding order to Amer 
ican manufacturers is refused Machinery manufacturer 


however, are finding consolation n the belief that order 


now being held up will doubtless come throngh ter While 
no lists of any size came out the past week, dealer report 
that the demand for small lots and single machine ntinues 
fairly active Much additional econd-hand n hinery i 
being thrown on the market because of the ympletion of 
munition contracts by manufacturers in the Central West 


The Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, has under 


way two extensions, one an erecting hop, 75 x 300 ft., to be 


equipped with a 10-ton crane, and a machine shop and stock 
room, 90 x 200 ft Machinery equipment imounting to 
about $50,000, has been purchased The company ha re 


cently added to its line of factory trucks and concrete mixer 
the manufacture of storage battery factory trucks and 
tractors and industrial and mine locomotive H. W. Sykes 
is manager of this department 

The Templar Motors Corporation, Cleveland, has acquired 
a 14-acre site on West Madison Avenue, where it contem 
plates the erection of an automobile plant 

The Taylor, Vaughan & Taylor Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, will enlarge its plant by the erection of a two-story 


eon a Mn aes 


ee 


Ree PB elation spe 


882 





concrete building, 34 x 90 ft Some nev cl ery W be 
installed 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber Compar Cuyahoga Fall 
will erect a power plant of 5000 kw. cap t 

The Holmes Automobile ¢ ny, Cant Ohio, ha ul 
chased the east end plant of the Republic Stamping & Enam« 
ing Company, which it w ec to manuf tur 1tomobile 
It includes a power house, main factory and warehou 
buildings 4 main assemb lilding it it 200 X 250 Tt Ww 
be provided It is stated that over $300,000 was involved it 
the transaction Th I Stam} : , 
Company announce that 
tensions to its west plant to replace the one just sok 
tated that approximately $500,000 w be expended the 
additions, which w includ ‘ ! ind 
to the stamping and other department Che exter 
provide six acres of floor spac 

The Wise Furnace Con Vkr Ohio, e} 
plant by the erection of tw wings to the found: 
each 41 x ft, and tw torage buildings, 35 x 80 
6 x 89 ft., respectivel 

The Hydrau Pres Mfg. I Mt. G O} 
which has decided to rebu t t t nstead of remo 
t Columt! er ( é t i gs I ] I 
nachine he x 200 ft } forge I nd 
t nr roc r 4 0-ton tr Ve t \ ) 
will be I lled ! } A 00-1 ( 
engine 1 hp } rator 
he nstal t} ry t 

The Findlay Steel Castings Compar Findlay. O} 
has acquired the plant of the Grant Motor Car ! ! 
Findlay, Ww enlarge the building he ere 
foundry, 60 x 250 ft 

The Peer Weichir \I . af 
Will es t branch ct 1 f i ) t 
has taken over tl dit I ge Buegy 
1 three-s tr ire g 

The Mineral ¢ Mfg. ¢ ! Cit ( 
been i ! ! vit f $s 000 
f ture re ( j y } 
und drill pres eh a s pre 

The Americal I M C4 Delph © 
will make imy ment ) f ! id insta onve 
system and ot equip? r 

. ° 
Indianapolis 
Tarn r . ir. . 

TI Burn Engi Con Sout I I 
creased its capital stock from $50,0¢ to $275,00( 

The Gould Motor & Mfg. Compar Marion, Ind s heer 
incorporated with $100,000 capital toc] to n ifacture 
motors, automobiles and aero ne The director re J. A 
Hardman, Frank Barr Ge e W. 1 er 


The D. H. Work Mfg. Cor ny, Plymouth, Ir 
rated 
biles D. H 

The Na 


been incorporaté i with $7 Hof nital toctl 


with $10.000 canital tor will nufacture 
Work is president 


panee Utilities Company, Nappanee. I1 


light, heat and power The directors re John Hartmer 
Willard A. Price and Burton A. Uline 

5S. F. Bowser & C manufacturer f et For 
Wayne, Ind., have incre ed their it tox from $8 


to $1,250,000 


The Gary & Hobart T: ( ‘ } 
been incorporated with $60,000 capital stock to construct and 
operate street railway line between Gar I t Gar New 
Chicago and Hobart and to furnish ght, heat nd power to 
these cities. The directors are Will Earle, Or L. Wilder 
muth, Harlan Strattor Grant Crumpacker nd Ad I 


Ewing 

The Warsaw Wood Products Compa , Warsaw, In 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to build cal 
nets, tables and toys The 
Groth and A. W. Wenger 

The metal 
Connersville, 
reported loss of $150,000 
B. Ansted is president 


The Orestes Silo & Concrete Products Company, Orestes 
Ind., has been incorporated with $35,000 
manufacture silos and cement products 
Elmer M. Heim, Ora Blake and Harry M 


The Ogburn Tractor Company, Indianapolis, has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture gas 
tractors. The directors are A. R. Ogburn, Des Moines: H. R 
Ogburn and J. R. Datwyler, Peru, Ia 


directors are 


department of the Century Mfg. Compan) 
Ind., was destroyed by fire March 29 with a 


The plant will be rebuilt William 


capital stock t 


The 
Adams 


directors are 
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The C. H. Anschutz Mfg. Company, Indianap as heen 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock to manu re on 
ing utensils. C. H. Anschutz, Henry N. Anschut a 


E. Anschutz, all of Wilson, Kan., are the direct< 
The International Spark Plug Company, Ind 


en incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to 


ark plugs. The directors are Eugene Blackbur 
Blackburn and Elbert N. Copple 
The Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Company, 9 
Ind., has been organized with $10,000 capital st 
facture a vulcanizer Newton M. Anderson is |} 
The Metal Forming Corporation, Elkhart, I: 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock to smelt rge a 
coat metals. The directors are Evan C. Harter 
Stanton and Edward B. Zigler. 
The Northern Foundry Company, Laporte, I: s t 
ncorporated with $15,000 capital stock to do ger f 
worl Frederick H. Krause, M. Krause and B 
Rees are the directors 
Detroit 
Detroit, MICH., Apr 
Machine-tool dealers report an unusually largs 
the past week, with total orders greater thar 
months One company alone sold 18 lathes in t t : 
ifferent companies, to be delivered in from tw three ; 
months Deliveries are still extremely slow 
rrdered for delivery two and three months ago w not be 
lelivered for several weeks yet, due to shortage of materials 
reported by manufacturers. Business opened up | L re 
markable degree last week in the automobile an essor 


ines, and automobile and metal industries, especia 
working with brass and aluminum, report ! 

the best they The coal shortages 
been practically overcome, and transportation has ened 
furnishing the cars demanded of them. Ship- 
building companies are working to capacity, one, the Great 


copper, 
have known in years. 


railroads now 


Engineering Company, landing an order for 29 stee 
Skilled workmen aré 

opening of the construction seasor 
inskilled labor will be less than the demand, in spite of the 


Lakes 
freighters to cost $16,000,000 
mand, and with the 


$4.50 a day wage being paid. 


\ fire at the Chalmers Motor Company's Canadian plant 
Windsor, Ont., did $250,000 damage and will hold y 
Officials state that the plant is 

reconstructed in a short tim 


roduction for 10 days. 


ch condition that it can be 


The Linderman Steel & Machine Company, Benton Har 
or, Mich., has secured a contract to make 6-in. she 
United States Government 
Mich., head of the Reo Mot 
ympany, is organizing a corporation capitalized 
farm 
which Mr 


Olds, Lansing, 
21 


100, to manufacture tractors on a site near 


¢ 


Kla., in the new city Olds is creating a 


The Menominee Motor Truck Company, Menomi!: Mict 


nnounced plans for enlargement, to double out] 





The Hackett Motor Car Company, former; f s 
Mich., has selected a site at Grand Rapids, Mic! 
hortly begin the construction of a building. F. R. Rot 
jackson, is secret ary 

E. L. Smith, Alma, Mich has purchased the bu - 


rmerly used by the Deal Buggy Works, at Jonesville, M 


nd will manufacture auto truck bodies and other t 

essories 

The Hoover Steel Ball Company, Ann Arbor, 4) 
innounce a spring building program, which includ 
truction of the header department, a one-story Dr 
ng, 200 x 400 ft 

The Elwell Trolley Supply Company, Ann Art J 
is broken ground for a new one-story cement 5! 

6 x 40 ft., including a brass foundry 

The Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rap S 
us begun work on an addition, 65 x 100 ft., to cost ? . 

wil house the automatic machine departn 
pacity of the plant will be doubled 

The Ontario, Canada, plant of the Kelsey Whee 


Detroit, was damaged by fire with a total loss of 


. tabi 
John Redmond and A. Hanshaw, Detroit, will est 
manufacture steel axles 


factory at Lapeer to 


tongues 





The Can-a-Ford Company, Sparta, Mich., with he 
ters at the Baldwin Mfg. Company, expects to - 
manufacture of a tractor attachment for a Ford car 7 ane 
the next 30 days. The company expects to use 
cast-iron tractor wheels and cold-rolled steel axles 


The Dachel-Carter Boat Company, Benton Harbo 


tee] ane 


r, Mich 
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ge the construction of a 40-ft. cabin power cruiser ‘ 
the United States Government The Central South 
yn Steel Mfg. Company has closed a deal whereby) . K ‘ 
from Hastings to Charlotte, where a new building 





é Ve I 4 
“ be built é 
) 2 ‘ : S 
& Matthews Mfg. Company, Detroit, manu 
ve trimmings, sheet-metal goods, automobil t t tip a ' wit 
ha not manufactured iny munitions now ‘ . > . i 
en month but is confining it business entirely es ted ’ } nqu . = re a 
lines i r of é nd t ‘ ely wait 
tee \ \ pre 
R & R Da 
. * ° ve 
Cincinnati a Se Beaton ee I K 
CINCINNATI, On10, April 2, 1917 , m Henr , Ww. \ K 
t ol March the cal for some of the large! (ar . ‘ ns ii . wv) 
t was almost unprecedented Planing ma they ] re ed tw \ ‘ 
the list, with milling machines and large lathes os " 
ju I 
the order named The demand is principally =: 
Si \ ’ 
equipment manufacture I L1S ron . 4 
ocal machine-tool makers rather welcome t = 
; from the railroads Shaping machines ar 
zed lathes are o1 r demand rders being s 
t confined to ar particular sect of tl I : 
J export business s holding up fairly We i In 4 
concerned, but ¢ nadian firms re yt l . g re 
. ¢ ools just now , ‘ | 
3 the high costs of building materials and | 
E nnati building commi one! report for the 
now that permits represent gy an estimated : : h 
; 0600 were tamned dartue t eae Birming am 


a : QE over Marc! 1916 i \ \ rr 1 





Mac é | Cor i ( ti, 1 ha Ihe 
rt 1ddition t tS pliant x gv It one ] t rile y 
br k, tee] oncrete It reported 
nf ed, that tl I ul \ id to it . HH } 
ent at n ear N. B. Chace is get ‘ ‘ 
; . : 3 : ™ \ 
I inel Company, Vakiey-Ull nat has 5 
r I iddition to it hoy 50 x 166 t l € 





eq ment wll De own manutactu ide 
Vice resident nd ¢£ er manage! I 
ott Cor i Cir nat ip manufa VW I ' , ot) 
; pre ire I plant ‘ be erected at | t bir t 
e powerhouse equipn ey nelude tw 1 g 3 
\ ‘ 
] Mfg. Con ( ti. has beer 
A wit ¢ 000 capital stock 
: if ture automobile . 
: St. Louis 
i and tentative pial 
R t Deta W ot I Mf 4 ) 
' ; ’ 
x ‘ pressik 
I Mtg. Ce pa 2 Re gs Road, ( » arise 
ving bids kK t gineer, the Rx nachir . 
b 11 Fourth National B Bu vel i 
Fs 
; actio f tw oO sh Was G , 
l ean) e mre } ¢ +) , , 4 : . ? 
‘ pl i I 1 fs 
i l ligt gz eq I t \ be required fo ) t I } 
} } , 
¥ inty ¢ lrer Hiome ] tor Ohio Bid I ' : 
April 2 Cc} le } Brenner, president of een ore 7 i \ ‘ | ; ry . 


ommer! ed ret! wele nz tr t of ne . 
Tov Compat p at ID O} = eq 
1 by fire rl I } 1 1 
i 
irers’ Production Company, Dayton, Ohio 
- . ) r, & ! W \ 
t for an addition t it plant > x 190 ft., tw 
nd concreté 
7 ‘ I Ha : 
x Motor Compa , Dayton, Ohio ncorporate ‘ § 
go, has acquired the buildings of the Wright ‘ ie : , ' : e to St 
H a ; t the . un fo the .ar facture . / 
. and will fit them u r the manufactur sf in Oe h s : ou r 
The Wright plant has been moved East Rene ; 
Brothers Sanitary Milk Company LD tor The J ‘ ey a) ¢ my 2 us bee! és 
ve plans prepared for a new power house ganized by C Swarts, E. | i others, fo: i 


will be requirea the n fa ' tar prod equire ibout i 


mel & Sons Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 


te on East Livingston Avenue, on which it wil The Webs Implement St vine @ 








hop, 36 x 53 ft., two stories, of steel cor building equipped for ré r al ifacturing ant for ‘ 
limited additional amount of equipment tors. n hinez tomobil et 

. % 

, The N Ame tr Lan 3¢ Louis 
OI r Car Company, Piqua, Ohio, intends t 1 been organized | I H. Cohr M. Rice, ar 
ipacity of its plant at an early date. A power eorge Bentzner 1 wi inst ibout } rth of ; 
s one of the improvements planned juipment : 
5 
Standard Company, Anderson, Ind, is having The Alexander Rindskopf Int n, St. Lou : 


red for an addition to its plant estimated to cost has been organized t Alex C. Rir opf, and others, and w 


Nothing is known as to machinery requirements nstall about $1 0 wortl f wood-working machinery 
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The Western Sanitary Fountain 
Mo., has been incorporated with a 
by D. C. Main, W. C. West 


facture drinking fountains 


The St. Clair-Cudahy Pipe Line Company has bought a 
site at La Plata, Mo., and is in the market for about $100,000 
worth of equipment for a pumping plant in connection with a 
pipe line from Oklahoma to northern Indiana 


Company, 
capital 
George 


Kansas City 
stock of $50,000 
Hufft to 


and manu- 


The Shallow Water Boat Company, New York, N. Y., has 
acquired the plant of the Ripley Steel Boat Company, Alton, 
lil., and will remodel it to manufacture submarine chasers and 
similar craft. 

The Kardell Tractor & Truck Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 to manufacture trucks, plows and 
H. W. Kardell, J. C. Kardell and H. F 
are the incorporators. 


kindred machinery. 
Fahrenkrog, St. Louis, 

The corporate name of the Southern 
Foundry Company, Murphysboro, IIl., 
to the Egyptian Iron Works 
officers of the company. 


Illinois Machine & 
was changed on April 1 
No change will be made in the 
The products of the company include 


iron and brass castings, hoisting cages, mine cars, structural 


material for buildings, ete. The present quarters of the 
company have been outgrown and the erection of a new 
foundry building and carshop for manufacturing complete 


mining cars of all descriptions, together 
equipment is contemplated E. L 
H. A. Bastien is secretary 

Sam W. Shock, 
cotton gin recently 
will be required. 


with other mining 


3encini is president and 


Elona, 
burned 


Ark., 
About $7,500 worth of machinery 


will re-equip his 7-stand 


The Rockwell Mfg. Company, Camiden, Ark., will equip a 
wood-working plant a a cost of about $250,000 to replace one 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The Okmulgee Brick Manufacturing Company, Okmulgee, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 
by W. B. Pine, J. W. Hammond and G. W. Mabrey, and will 
buy brick presses and other clay-working machinery 

Frederick, Okla., will buy about $35,000 of electrical equip- 
ment for the municipal plant. J. O 

Skiatook, Okla., will improve its electric 
the market for about 100 hp. of 
100-kw. generator and 
the mayor. 


Morris is city clerk 
plant and is in 
100-hp 


other equipment Cc. 


boilers, a engine, 


Cleveland is 


Stratford, Okla., 
electric equipment. 
ted Rock, Okla., J. M. 
for waterworks equipment, 
engines, etc 


will purchase about $2,000 of additional! 


Mitchell, clerk, is in the market 
including two triplex pumps, oil 
The Benham Engineering Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has plans and specifications. 

Monroe, La., $61,000 for a new house 
and reconstruction of its electric generating plant, also about 
$146,000 on waterworks plant reconstruction Walter G 
Kirkpatrick, Jackson, Miss., is engineer in charge. 


The Wichita Falls Foundry 


will expend power 


& Machine Company, Wichita 


Falls, Tex., will equip a brass and iron foundry at New 
Orleans, La. 

The Marine Oil & Refining Company, Shreveport, La., will 
equip a refinery, install pumping stations of 1200 bbl. daily 


capacity, and is in the market for about $150,000 worth of 
machinery. 

The Besse-Henry Company, Shreveport, La., C. D. Shallen- 
berger, president, is in the $15,000 worth 
of paint grinding machinery 


market for about 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEx., March 31, 1917 

Many improvements to manufacturing industries and the 
installation of new machinery are taking place Plans for 
building new cotton gins, mills and cotton 
compresses are being held in abeyance pending information as 
to prospects of the coming season's crop 


cotton seed oil 


The Independent Electric Light & 
Antonio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 


Power Company, San 


to construct and operate an electric light and power plant 
W. L. Cunningham is a stockholder 
The plant of the Wellington Power & Light Company, 


Wellington, was recently destroyed by fire. A new plant will 
be built to cost about $15,000 


The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad will construct 
new machine shops at North Pleasanton at a cost of $87,000 
Plans and specifications are now being prepared at its general 
offices, San Antonio. 

W. M. Seligson, Goliad, has organized the Cuero Gin Com- 
pany, which will build a cotton gin at Cuero to cost $13,000. 


The West Texas Sulphur Company will install machinery 
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to cost about $20,000 at its sulphur mine near ‘ 
Blackburn is vice-president and general manager 

The Texas Airline Interurban Railway 
has been incorporated for the purpose of const; 
operating five connecting interurban lines in Texas 


Com) w 


posed roads are to have an aggregate length of 

miles. The company has a nominal capital stock 

It is not known what financial interests are |} 
project. The stockholders named in the charter } 
Hunt, Caldwell, Tex.; H. H. Hunt, Columbus, Ty i 
Hunt, Waco, and William Tait, Columbus 


California 


Los ANGELES, CAL., 


March 26 
Engstrum Construction Company, Lo 
property on Fifteenth Street, near A 
Street, for a shop to be equipped with machinery for bendi, 
cutting and handling steel and 
ment and similar apparatus 
EXngstrum is president. 

Gragg Riley, Los Angeles, has leased 
South Olive Street for an assembling 
machine. 


The F. O 
has acquired 


iron. 
will 


Wood-working egy 


also be required | 


propert 
plant for 


The American System of Reinforcing of Califor 
Washington Building, Los Angeles, recently incorporat: 
making rapid progress in the erection of its new plant 
Torrance for the manufacture of round 
reinforcing Equipment will be 
and cutting operations, straightening wire and 
as well as for fabricating column spirals. Arrangements 
have been made with the Llewellyn Iron Works, with ad 
ing plant, to handle the rolling of the special steel | 
The company’s specialties include straight bars, speci 
formed bars, girder and beam bars, 


and square ste 
bars, installed for 


rolfed b 


column ties and spe« 
stirrups. All machinery will be motor-driven D. J. Calkir 


in S 

is general manager. 
John Turner, 620 East Sixth Street, Santa Ana, Ca 
has filed plans for a one-story foundry at East First and 


Cedar streets 


The California Alkali Company, 
organized, has commenced the 
about $500,000 R. G 


Cartago, Cal., recently 
erection of a plant to cost 
Paddock is the company’s agent 





The Pacific Northwest 


March 27, 1917 

as the Pacific Northwest is con- 
cerned are becoming worse instead of better, and the gener: 
situation is such that most of the small tool orders for this 
section are brought in from Eastern factories 

The demand for machinery and machine tools con- 
tinues active, with the bulk of business coming from exter 
sions to shipyards. The larger lumber companies are als 
planning The demand for tools for 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
Freight conditions as far 


being 


express. 


extensions 1utomobile 
repair shops continues. 


Demand for contractors’ equipment has been exception: 


heavy the past month. Extensive development work in the 
interior has brought out an increasing demand. Packing 
plants and canneries in great numbers are being erected 
throughout the fruit sections, and there has been greate! 


eall for this class of machinery than ever before 
Lumber industry shows the same conditions that have 
existed for some time past, heavily increasing balances in 
shipped extreme car shortage, and a general dis 
position of the mills to close down in the event rail shipping 
relief is not soon forthcoming. 


business, 


Prices will probably be 
creased shortly if the car situation is not easier. 


The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company, Seattle 


Wash., will build a two-story frame mold loft and a crane 
shed at a cost of $30,000. 
The hoist, compressor and blacksmith shop on the Blue 


Star property of the Spokane Mines Development Associ: 
tion, Spokane, Wash., which were recently burned with @ joss 


of $15,000, will be replaced at once. 

Plans have been completed for the reconstruction of 
ocean terminal of the Pacific Coast Company, at 5ea 
Wash., which was burned several months ago 

The Pocatello Foundry & Machinery Company, Pocatell 
Idaho, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,0" 


The Automobile Boats Mfg. Company, Salem, Ore. ™ 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 

The Blewett Harvester Company, Pendleton, 
construct its own foundry and will shortly be in the mars" 
for equipment. 

The Dallas Iron Works, Dallas, Ore., has been pure hase 
by Joseph Glath and John Cerny, and will install equipme™ 
including a new wheel press and an acetylene welder 


‘ 
{ 


Ore., is & 
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etric Equipment Company, Great Falls, Mont re indry will be purchased A sit s 1 ecul 


orporated with a capital stock of $100,000 \ vit i water frontage of lt ft I t Ww i 
4us will be president and general manager B. I Cre nshield. Bost Moan ‘ ot , ald 
. . . > . . eT | TeCuy } fas ‘ ‘ e : 
1. Gray of the L. H. Gray Company, and R. F. Guerit \. MeCu H. McNa f Ne 
an option on the Sanderson property at Ballar: st 
will establish another wooden shipbuilding plant I H ro-Elect! Com: ¢ Ontar S ‘ 
two boats have already been received Be ‘ st S¥ 2 
Mereen, general manager for the C. A. Smith Con the Niagar n 
rtland, Ore., announces that its two new imbe1 \ 


be constructed at the Kruse & Banks ird I Buil ‘ ( \ “ re 


F nstead of at the Standifer-Clarkson yards at ‘ nd st rs requiré for ting plant 


hen Utilitie Company, Seattle, Was! ha e! 5 : Cling ret ter-tul I rs 


C ted with a capital stock of $50,000 by J. E. Lester get N Hitting 1 soot blow separate q 





. fornia-Oregon Power Company, Klamath | s , . v 
n begin the erection of its new power house, t : , i 

; f developing 50,000 hp F ' 8 
a American Shipbuilding Corporation, Spokane, W | ' &s / atrnet j , 
- r ted for the construction of eight 5-masted aux A 
. I Paper & Hardwar l t \ 
k ers at its Warrenton, Ore., yards. The tota st ' 
ey = 500.000 t m t a4 W tT i \ 
y ah : Henri | n, Pat \ 
‘ teimann, Charles A. Edwards and Jesse Stearns, ; wi 1 : 
- Ore., have incorporated the Margaret Shipbuilding - 5 7 4 
: fire z 

with a capital stock of $100,000 : ‘ 

I ific Construction & Engineering Compar Seattle - aa ; : ; 

‘ ganized, has started foundation work on a plant : ae 

tion of heavy forgings, such as shafting, rudder - 

det tock stern frames, and similar steel ship 
“. work The company, it is stated, now holds or J 

Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Vancouver ) yx s to ‘ 
RS: le ifficient to keep it int running night and ' ‘ I 
= ntl Hydraulic forging presses will be installed : ‘ c wi 


t Robert ¢ Monteagle is president and general f lelmir Transt ( 


E. Cavette, L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, is at the ‘ inage 
p I licate that proposes to construc 
Seattle. A yard adjoining the plant will be equipped t ste ms ; a 


for the construction of submarine chaser tl ! 
1 Larson, Portland, Ore., and associates plan the \ Nutter, D n B | 
tion of a shipbuilding plant near Florence, Ore \ prepa b 
will be organized with a capital stock of $200,000, of arfk — —_ . 1 
$ ) has been subscribed for in Florence, Portland Marquett Building. ¢ wrchase a site 
iding $150,000 The plant has contracts for three t Niagal ' Ont j . ‘ 7 ‘ = tire and 
esse + ¢ retar 


rth Bend Box Factory, North Bend, Ore has been The (Car n Co ‘ j ' } warded 
W L. Clarke and C. W. C ihan of San Fran ‘ ty ¢ for ne 
plan improvements Aust c na Cleve ’ O : 0 
fic Cold Storage Transit & Mfg. Company, Seattle I Car n Storas Battery ¢ 


I rated for $1,500,000 b Oscar P. Dix, F. W Toront vill est } ‘ Toronto coat 210 Of 











oo W. L. Overman, plans the construction of a plant 7 
lhe yon ( ( factor ‘ 
na frigerator cars : s 
a West Waterway Boatbuilding Company, Seattle, h _ : . 
& ; = . . re Sas ‘! ‘ or pu ' wit} Ld 
Py porated and will establish a plant on the Seattle : ; 
; : : : é 73 volt 
ta for the building of fishing vessels, launches, and 
ng i 4 t installed 
| ! Street he eng 
erett Shipbuilding Compa , Everett, Wash., has 
+ * “ ’ ~ () t} r urket 
i porated for $100,000, by D. W Locke, A. J. Stohr . : 
: , . I r cor re ft t er min 
p \ 4. W Zarber and S. W. Way and others It 
) for t) x tferw r ole art? 
y I 
: int in the city 
i | l¢ i } Ay , 
Products Company, Seattle, has taken ove ; 
n t rket f t olt 
el plant formerly operated by the Seattle Brew 
' : e 


ng Company, and has installed new machine 


BE ifacture of fruit drinks Approximately $250,000 ; 
: 


vill be expended in replacing the present equip . , 
i) 4 Hi ' ( ) ‘ : 
pre ring for operation W , . ; Kel , 
ther 
fic Coast Pipe Company, Seattle, recently t 
. . ¥ ( r I \ ¢ he 
t for building a wood stave pipe line for a rl “ €, has 
corp te« t » $4 t Lex eT 


firn it a cost of $260,000 L. M. Grant is man 


Canada pital tock of $50.06 Jos ; Cameren, Mates 
TORONTO, ONT April 2, 1917 | | 


rge Foster and representatives of large Canadiar 


p terest held a conferer . U ee mn norated wit} 1 capita t { 3 Ww m A. M 
ng up of the shipbuilding industry Contract ; : . ‘ 
ugh the Imperial Munitions Board for commer: A 
# . i Ler et 
egregate more than $25,000,000 and for other classes 
t teorge W. ¢ t rporat 


e total is even greater These bottoms must be 


] can : t< of $ ! > ' f ‘ | 
y, and it is hoped to better systematize the : pit — . . 
5 : fing Street East g I ' ‘ 1 others, t 
Some firms have experienced difficulty in obtai: King Str , : : 
7 ¢ ture ro} ‘ os «¢ 
Dut arrangements are being made to remove tl . . nM 
Brennens, Ltd., Hi t Ont., has t ) rated wit 
t ck of $f Jan 5 King 
ns of the International Shipbuilding Corporation a StOCn OU oo King 
Street West: Ch s D. Magee, 300 St. George Street, and 
portation Building, Montreal, recently incorpo Ww MAE iC me 3 & , ' — 
e ¢? r ‘ y nit nre nur , ' r ? 
‘ ma ifacture puip pa pe ’ 


capital stock of $2,000,000, have been completed 
tablishment of a plant at Newcastle, N. B., has Redcliffe, Alberta, proposes to spend $30,000 for new 
sawmill and planing mill have been acquired and machinery and alterations t pumping station 
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The Canadian Symphonola Company, Ltd., Toronto, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $53,000 by John W 
Dyer, 214 Westminster 
musical instruments, etc 


Avenue, and others, to manufacture 


The Nipissing Central-Railway car barns at North Cobalt, 
Ont., recently destroyed by fire with a $130,000, 
be rebuilt. The company 
equipment 


will 
worth of 


loss of 


also lost about $30,000 


electrical 


The Spramotor Company, London, Ont., proposes to estab 


lish a foundry and machine shop at St to cost 


$100,000. W. H 


Thomas, Ont., 
Heard is manager 

Brothers, Detroit, Mich., are making preparations 
for establishing a plant at Windsor, Ont it a cost of $100,- 


000 


Dodge 


Beatty Brothers, 


erection of a brick and steel 


London, Ont., are receiving bids for the 


foundry, 140 x 160 ft., to cost 


$50,000, and a cupola, two stories, 48 x 48 ft. Mr. Deacon is 
manager 

Hillsdale, Ont., will spend $2,500 on the purchase of a 
gasoline engine and appliances for supplying electric light 


T. D. Robinson, Moonston, Ont., is clerk 
The new plant for the Goodyear Tire & 


New Toronto, Ont., 


Rubber Company, 
ready for the installation 
When completed it will represent an outlay of 


will shortly be 
of machinery 
$1,500,000 The 
New build 
similar size as its business warrants. 


company has secured a site of 28 acres at 


Torento, and it proposes to six factories of a 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1917 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac 


counts, Navy Department, Washington, April 24, for the 
following machines for Puget Sound: One 214-ton electric 
traveling crane, two motor-driven 30-in. radial drills, one 


automatic cutter grinding machine for thread milling machine 
cutters; one 42-in. swing heavy forge lathe, one 


milling machine, two screw 


motor-driven 
machines; one 6 x 48-in. thread 
milling machine, and 17 expansion lathe 


purchasing 


mandrels 

The general officer of the P 
Washington, will receive sealed proposals until April 20, un 
der circular 1136, 


etc 


anama Canal, 


for furnishing shop machines, chain blocks 
The following bids were received by the chief signal of 


ficer, Army Washington, March 24, for sup 
plies for the signal corps under proposal 930: 


Department, 


Item 25, one welding and cutting outfit Bid 8, 
$450; 17, units; 32, $411.30; 33, $234.25 

Item 26, one American Wadsworth 6-in. rotary table room 
for sand blasting—Bid 2, $2,090; 9, $1,435; 18, $1,250 

Item 27, one automatic horse power 
7, $359.50 and $384.50; 8, 
20, units, 27, $242; 28, 

Item 28, one 
$1,310 


$314; 13, 


hammer, 33 in.—Bid 
$346 and $369: 9, $380 and $353 
$200 and 275; 34, 360; 38, 399 

universal turret screw machine—Bid 35, 
1.276; 39, 
$1,698.42: 7, 


Item 29, one grinder—Bid 4, 


34, $1,698 


$610; 8, $1,405 


Item 30, one high power vertical milling machine—Bid 16 
$4,070; 34, $2,778; 35, $4,918; 37, $4,991; 38 $5,106 

Item 32 one 14 °:+x 72-in. cylindrical grinding 
Bid 7, $3,466; 39, $4,058. 

Item 33, one pattern pipe cutting and threading machine— 
Bid 7, $694: 8, $694: 9, $647.50; 27, $620: 28, $648: 34, $680 
35, $694; 37, $595; 38, $694; 39, $694 

Item 34, one 30 x 30 in. x 8 ft. planing machine—Bid 7, 
$3,000; 8, $2,840 12, 32,725 27, $3,000 34, 2.515; 39, 
$2,965 

Item 36, one cylinder grinder Bid 7, 
39, $2,144 

Item 37, one universal cutter, tool and reamer grinder— 
Bid 7, $665.40; 9, $570, $645, and $899; 12, $660 and $852 
34, $1,076; 36, $1,112; 37, $500 and $450; 38 $465; 39, $770 

Item 38, one 16-in. universal shaping machine—Bid 7 
$1,032.88; 12, $1,305; 23, $1,035; 37, $769; 39, $1,.05 

Item 39, one vertical 36-in. turret lathe 3id 7, $6,090; 12, 
$5,700 and $5,750; 34, $2,530; 38, $2,616 

Item 40, one high-speed shaft-driven upright drilling ma 
chine—Bid 7, $1,165; 8, $421 and $586; 12, $492: 34, $667 and 
$582: 35, $418; 37, $438 and $810; 39, $1,165 

Item 41, one radial drilling machine—Bid 7, 
$1,990; 37, $1,863; 38, $4,400; 39, $2,815 

Item 42, one high-speed ball-bearing sensitive drilling ma- 
chine—Bid 7, $288; 8, $281; 9, $177; 34, $247; 35, $252 and 
236; 37, $245; 38, $215; 39, $160 


machine 


Item 43, one 6%-in. vertical shaping machine—Bid 6, 
$1,179; 39, $373 
Item 44, one bench lathe—Bid 6, $2,070; 38, $689: 39 


$1,460 
Item 45, 
39, $965 


one toolmaker’s lathe—Bid 6, $995; 8, $1,768.25 


THE IRON 





AGE April 5, 19}7 


Item 46, one 14 x 18 ft. lathe—Bid 6, $2,273; 
39, $2,350. 

Bids were 
counts, Navy 


$2,683 


received by the Bureau 


of Supplies i Ac. 
Department, Washington, 


March 27, for 


sur 
plies for the navy yards, as follows: = 

Schedule 807, Yards and Docks, Class 132, Port ith— 
One locomotive crane—Bid 21, $12,863; 30, $13, 89 
$13,175; 103, $11,520. : 

Schedule 813 Steam Engineering, Class 181, Charleston— 
One electric welding and cutting outfit—Bid 50, $3,8¢ 106, 
$2,400; 127, $2,800; 203, 1,655; 205, $3,375.50. 

The names of the bidders and the numbers unde: which 


they are designated in the above lists, are as follow 


Bid 2, Mott Sand Blast Mfg. Company; 4, Chas. H 3esly 
Company; 6, Pratt & Whitney Company; 7, Henry Prentigs 


& Co.; 8, Sherritt & Stoer Company; 9, Knickerbocker Supply 
Company ; 12, Niles-Bement-Pond Company; 13, Davis-Bouyr. 
nonville Company ; 16, Becker Milling Machine Company; 17 
Prest-o-lite Company; 18, American Foundry Equipment 
Company; 20, Pettingell Machine Company; 23, Potter ¢ 
Johnston Machine Company; 27, Carroll Electric Company 
28, Barber & Ross; 32, Oxweld-Acetylene Company ; 33, Alex. 


Milburn Company; 34, Swind Machinery Company; 35, Fair- 
banks Company; 36, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company; 37, D. 
Nast Machinery Company; 38, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Ine 39, Kemp Machinery Company; 50, C. & C. Electric 
Mfg. Company; 89, Industrial Works; 103, Link Belt Com- 
pany 106, Lincoln Electric Company; 127, National Elec. 
tric Welder Company; 203, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company; 205, Wilson Welder & Metals Company 
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Grab Buckets and Cranes.—Whiting Foundry Equip- 
Company, Harvey, Ill Two catalogs. The first, No 
126, superseding No. 104, contains a concise presentation of 
the advantages, construction and operation of the Watters 
grab bucket for which the feature of instant detachability 
is compared with the ordinary clam shell and other types 
f particularly emphasized. A number of views 


ment 


buckets is 


of the bucket in use are included. The other, No. 127, super- 
seding No. 110, describes and illustrates an extensive line of 
ranes. These include electric and gantry traveling cranes, 


locomotive and coach 


transfer cranes, etc 


hoists, power travelers, jib and 
The illustrations and the descriptive 
matter pertaining to the various types are supplemented by 
i number of views of actual installations in connection with 
which a brief mention is made of the special features and 
the place where it is installed. 

Vertical 
chinery 


Drilling Machines.—Cincinnati Pulley Ma- 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati. Circular. Concerned 
with a line of heavy-duty, ball bearing, vertical drilling ma- 
chines that are built in combinations of from one to six 
with plain hand or with power feed. General 
and a brief description of the machine are 
a number of engravings of the various styles 
supplied are included. An illustrated descrip- 
tion of one of the machines equipped with a round swinging 
table and a flat working base appeared in THe IRON AGE, 
Oct. 12, 1916 


spindles 
specifications 
presented and 
that can be 


Wire Glass.—Pennsylvania Wire Glass Company, Penn- 
ylvania Building, Philadelphia. Pamphlet entitled “Wire 
Glass and Why.” Gives briefly the reasons why wire glass 
should be employed from the standpoints of retarding fire, 
freedom from splintering, economy of installation and reduc- 
tion of insurance rates. These features are elaborated upon 
in the pamphlet and a number of illustrations of places 
where the glass has been installed are included. A suggested 
specification and list of the various grades to be used for 
different purposes are given. 

Industrial Trucks.—Stuebing Truck Company, 308 Wal- 
nut Street, Cincinnati felates to a lift truck for inside 
trucking in industrial plants. The load is raised by pulling 
the guiding handle down from a vertical position. The coM- 
struction of the truck, which was illustrated in THe IRON 
Acr, Sept. 23, 1915, is gone into at some length and a number 
of views of the trucks in use in industrial establishments are 
included, 

Foundry Equipment.—Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit. Catalog No. 96. Deals with an extensive line of 
foundry equipment which includes cranes, cupolas, hoists, 
etc. The Newten cupola is featured, a number of views of 
its construction and installations of it being included. Other 
equipment, such as ladles, cars of various kinds, tumbling 
barrels, elevators, hoists and cranes, is illustrated and 
briefly described, and in a number of cases tables of the 


various sizes that can be supplied are included. 
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